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CHAPTER 1 



CREEKMOUTH CASTLE 



DIVERS reports having got abroad concerning 
the person whose name stands at the head 
of this paper, I, John Tullimore, late steward 
to Sir William Vellacott, of Creekmouth Castle, North 
Devon, take up my pen with an earnest desire to give 
a plain and unvarnished account of all that befell us 
during that eventful year, 1815. 

And this I do with some misgiving ; for, although I 
am a man of average acquirements, and possessed of a 
fair knowledge of what is best in literature, I have little 
or no skill in the manipulation of words, my life having 
been given Wore to the casting of sums than sentences. 
The strange tale, then, that I am about to unfold (if 
indeed I am ever able to compass it) will have no 
pretensions to nicety of style or polished diction. In a 
word, it will be the plain statement of a plain man, 
anxious to do justice to the dead without offence to the 
living. Therefore let those who look for more than this 
go take them to their precious tomes, and so save both 
time and temper. 

Having said so much, I will ask such as are to remain 
my readers to note carefully the following details, which 
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are necessary to a proper understanding of what is to 
follow. 

To travellers on the road betwixt Hillcombe and 
Treemartin, in North Devon, Creekmouth Castle is a 
well-known landmark ; its ivy-clad walls, rising on the 
slope of a gentle and well- wooded hill, forming a picture 
of venerable beauty which eyes even accustomed to the 
sight seldom pass without dwelling upon. At whatever 
period of the year it be seen — whether in early spring, 
when the woods are decked with a wealth of varied 
green ; in summer when they have taken to themselves 
a deeper garb ; in autumn when their leaves of red and 
gold tell of coming change ; or in the winter when they 
are outlined in silver tracery— at each of these seasons 
the castellated walls of Creekmouth Castle stand out as 
silent witnesses of a romantic past, which captivates the 
eye and adds to the beauty of the present. 

Only the upper portions of the house are visible from 
the road below, by reason of the wall of exceeding 
height which surrounds the terraced garden. This wall, 
with its buttresses, is also covered from top to bottom 
with thickly-growing ivy, which gives it, in the distance, 
the appearance of a giant trim-cut hedge. From the 
wall the land slopes gently down to the road, and 
beyond lies the creek or tiny bay, from which the Castle 
takes its name. The waters of this creek cut deep into 
the land, and, being sheltered on either side by con- 
siderable headlands, form a safe harbour of refuge, in 
stressful weather, for vessels of small draught. You are 
to understand that the bay, together with the land some 
three miles east and west of it, belongs to Creekmouth 
Castle. So much for a description of the place. 

Looking back over what I have written it is borne in 
upon me that I have perhaps given too free a rein to 
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my pen, and especially am I doubtful of the words 
which describe the changing background of trees ; but 
let it stand : an old man peering through nearly forty 
years may surely be forgiven if his fancy at times gets 
the better of him. Moreover, it is not likely that I shall 
be a great offender in this respect, for, as I have already 
stated, I have but a small gift in the management of 
words, and shall have enough on hand to set down 
what I have to tell as plainly as possible without 
embellishment 

So, now, I trim my pen once more, draw in my chair 
a little closer, and at it with a grim determination. 

It was, then, on the evening of Monday, the nine- 
teenth of June, eighteen hundred and fifteen, that I 
alighted from my horse (the faithful Caesar of blessed 
memory) at the entrance of Creekmouth Castle. I 
remember the date the more clearly because on that 
day there had come to our anxious and fearful country 
the news of Lord Wellington's glorious victory over the 
dread Bonaparte at Waterloo. All along the dusty 
road from Barnstaple I had come across evidence of 
the welcome news; flags flying, and, in the villages, 
children marching in the fashion of mimic soldiery, 
beating old tins and trays, while their elders stood in 
knots about the streets, gossiping excitedly, and eyeing 
the youngsters with keen approval. 

I soon found that I was considered to be a special 
courier, and was therefore pulled up, from time to time, 
with urgent inquiries for the latest news, which I gave 
to the best of my ability. 

The heat of the afternoon had been excessive, and 
great was my relief to be once more out of the galling 
saddle. For some minutes I stood with the bridle upon 
my arm and took in the beauty of the scene spread out 
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before me. The sun was setting over a sea as placid 
as an inland lake, and in a sky, whose resplendent 
colours it would take the pen of an artist, and not mine, 
to translate into words. It seemed to me that all the 
colours of the rainbow were there, blended with a 
translucent splendour, exceeding any rainbow I have 
seea A glorious path of light ran from the sinking 
sun across the burnished waters, with here and there 
a sailing boat dancing, as it were, in a dazzling stream 
of liquid gold ; while far across the channel the hills of 
Glamorgan loomed in solemn mystery through the haze. 

The tide was full, and on the waters of Creekmouth 
bay, just below me, a yawl swung lazily to her anchor. 
I noticed this v^sel the more particularly on account 
of her being painted white, which gave her the appear- 
ance, in the fading light, of a ghost-ship, as she lay 
there on the dark waters, shadowed by the hills on 
either side. 

Was it the strangeness of her colour only, or a 
presentiment of the dread part she was to play in my 
immediate future, that kept my eyes fixed on this 
ghostly vessel? I know not, but cetfain it is that 
she drew my attention with an unaccountable fascina- 
tion, so that for the moment I seemed to be oblivious 
to my surroundings, and it was not until Caesar's cold 
muzzle touched my face that I turned with a start and 
walked up towards the Castle entrance. Not a sound 
of life came from beyond the great, closed gates, and 
as I applied my hand to the bell a feeling (not easily 
explained) of doubt and disinclination to enter was 
mine. For you are to understand that I knew nothing 
of the family whose service I was about to enter, except 
through Sir William's Bristol agent, who had engaged 
me. Small wonder, then, that as I stood waiting for 
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the opening of those massive doors, I was filled with 
speculations as to the future. But I had little time 
for consideration, for in response to the loud clanging 
of the gate-bell| a shuffling footstep sounded upon the 
stones of the courtyard within, the gates were thrown 
open, and an ancient man-servant of shrivelled aspect 
scanned me superciliously and inquired my business. 
On learning it, he called shrilly, in a piping voice, to 
a stable-boy who was watching us, with a straw in 
his mouth, to take my horse ; and with a grumbling 
request that I should follow, led the way across the 
yard to a doorway at the farther end. 

A quick glance at my surroundings proved what I 
had already guessed from hints thrown out by Mr. 
Blake, the Bristol agent— namely, that the Vellacott 
family had fallen on evil days. On all sides there was 
evidence of the neglect and decay which comes about 
through want of sufficient income to keep up a large 
establii^iment Grass grew among the paving of the 
yard, and wood-work blistered and rotted for want of 
timely paint. In a word, the whole place spoke of a 
happier and woU-cared-for past 

So much I took in as I crossed the yard at the heels 
of the shrivelled servant The door through which we 
passed led into a long and tunnel-like passage, paved 
with large slabs, on which our feet rang with an 
appalling loudness. The roof was of arched construc- 
tion, and appeared to have not known brush or any 
kind of cleaning for many a long day. Damp was on 
the walls, and strange insects peeped from the crevices, 
or ran hurriedly into them on our approach. Truly, 
my introduction, so far, to Creekmouth Castle was not 
calculated to give me satisfaction. 

Half-way through the passage (The Tunnel I 
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afterwards found it to be named) my guide suddenly 
stopped, laid his first finger along his nose, and winked 
—-not pleasantly ; 'twas a horrid wink, half-insolent, 
half-suggestive. I returned his look with one that was 
meant both to wither him with dignified astonishment 
and send him on his way without a word. It did 
neither. Still keeping his finger upon his nose he 
winked again, and this time still more hideously. 

'' What is the meaning of this strange behaviour ? " 
said I sternly. 

" Us carried 'un through here,** said he mysteriously. 

" Carried whom ? " 

•* Thicky there stoo'rd, Master Pincombe.** 

* How long ago ? " 

" Nigh thirty year or thereabouts." 

*• Why was he carried through here ? " 

" 'Cause 'un were dead— drowned." 

" And how came that about ? " 

" Thicky there stoo'rd were old and slow^slow as a 
vuz-pig * were Master Pincombe. 'Un were drowned up 
th' creek. Thicky there stoo'rd haunts the place. 'Un 
won't be still; 'un walks the place wi' a yaller face." 

By this time I had had more than enough of the 
lamented Pincombe^ so tried to shift the conversation 
by asking this strange old man his name, to which he 
replied : 

" My name be Timothy Trebble. Tim they call me. 
Master Pincombe it were as engaged me, forty year 
ago come Michaelmas." 

** You have seen some changes in that time ? " said L 

''Changes!" squeaked the old man, with an air of 
irritation. " Can any man stay forty year in ottt place 
without ? I'm a man wi' a character, and when I come 
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here I tell 'ee there were twelve of us ; eight up f 
house, and four outside. Now there be five. I were 
head gardener then ; now I be a coachman and groom 
and gardener all rolled into one, wi' only a lad to help. 
But I would na' stay but for my lady." 

The tone in which he made this statement was so 
charged with meaning that I realized we were on 
dangerous ground, and that it would be wise to bring 
the conversation to an end. Moreover, I was anxious 
to leave the dispiriting place in which we stood ; I 
therefore made no reply beyond a nod of the head, and 
showed that I desired to move on. 

Tim Trebble led the way accordingly. A few steps 
brought us out on to a gravel walk, sadly in need of 
weeding, which ran past the front of the house. Below 
us lay the gardens, now all ablaze with summer flowers 
of every kind and hue ; while from the terrace was to 
be seen a picture of sea and rock framed in a wealth of 
green foliage. Thrushes and blackbirds were singing 
in one great, joyous chorus in the stillness of departing 
day ; and yet, in spite of all the manifold beauties with 
which Nature had enriched the scene, the presiding spirit 
seemed to be one of sadness and decay, which cast a 
shadow over everything, and spoke eloquently of a happy 
past, hidden by a troublous present. From the rich- 
toned walls of the castle, bathed in the light of the 
setting sun ; from terraced walk and garden, with its 
ivy-clad walls ; from every tree and flower, there came 
the same tale of days gone by. A gentle breeze had 
arisen, whose sighing among the trees and walls gave 
voice to the yearning sadness of the place. 

I Vas in the heyday of manhood then, having but 
just passed my thirtieth year, and so far my life had 
been a joyous one ; but as I stood there a shadow fell 
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upon my spirits which it would have puzzled me to 
account for — a feeling charged with presage of imme- 
diate evil ; and looking back on that hour I know that 
it is from then that I can date my belief in presentiment 
— a belief which I have, during a long subsequent life, 
never known to play me false. 

For the moment I seemed drawn within myself, and 
forgot alike the withered man at my elbow and the 
reason for my being there. It was Tim Treble's voice 
that recalled my wandering senses. 

'' There be my lady's walk/' piped he, with a bony 
hand pointing to the terrace. ''God save my poor, 
poor lady," 

"What do you mean?" said I, turning on him 
sharply. 

But he ignored the question, and moving his pointing 
hand in the direction of the house, said in a cracking 
whisper : 

"Thicky there house be haunted." 

Again I would have questioned him, but at that 
instant there came the sound of a singing voice and 
heavy footstep from a distant shrubbery, and before I 
could utter a word Master Trebble had gone at a 
nimble run for the Tunnel. 

Keeping my eye on the path which ran through the 
shrubbery aforesaid, I watched for the owner of the 
voice and heavy step, whose approach had put my 
companion to such a sudden flight 
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CHAPTER II 

A STRANGE BEGINNING 

I HAD not long to wait Nearer and nearer came 
the voice, until I could catch the words, which 
were sung in an unmusical roar bereft of either 
time or cadence : 

** Give 'em grape-shot, give 'em chain, 
Sweep their decks, and at 'em again ; 
Board 'em, scuttle 'em, send 'em down, 
And then sail home to London Town. 
Singing beigh-i-ho for our stout navee, 
With its ships of oak, and its sailors fiiee. 

Frenchmen, Spaniards, let 'em come. 
Well show the. . . ." 

There the song came to a sudden ending, as the 
singer emerged from the shrubbery and noticed me. 
And strange indeed was his appearance as he stood 
there in the fading light Let me recall him as clearly 
as possible : A man of powerful build, and not far 
short of six feet in height, attired in blue breeches and 
coat of nautical cut, adorned with brass buttons. 
His wig, rough and n^lected, crowned by a cocked 
naval hat The empty sleeve of his right arm was 
looped up to a button on his breast while the stump 
of the missing limb wagged somewhere near the 
shoulder. His left eye was also missing, but its 
companion on the right did double duty, blazing forth 
with a 6erceness that bespoke the temper of the man, 
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and put a finishing touch to the highly-coloured face, 
whose deeply-graven lines and twitching lips were not 
to be mistaken. Here was a man of strong passions, 
who had seen life, as the saying goes. His hat was 
tilted back, exposing a livid scar upon the forehead, 
the result of some wound which must have been 
perilously near causing death. 

Some nautical friend of Sir William's, thought I, 
as for a moment we looked each other up and down ; 
then I turned towards the house ; but " Who the devil 
are you ? " cries he, in the same roaring tone in which 
he had sung, at the same time unbuttoning the empty 
sleeve, and waving it after the fashion of a signal. 

An ill-mannered friend too, thought I, revising my 
former impression, and descended the terrace steps 
to meet him. 

" I am Mr. TuUimore, the new steward," said I, when 
but a yard or two separated us. "Can I see Sir 
William Vellacott ? " 

At the question he burst into a loud laugh, and cried : 

"Sir William Vellacott? Why, damme, sir, that's 
me." 

So taken aback was I by this statement that I 
could only raise my hat and bow. 

" Mr. Tullimore, the new steward, are ye ? " says he, 
taking stock of me with that fierce eye of his. " Then 
come this way, Mr. Tullimore, the new steward." 

And with that he turned and led the way to the 
house, twirling the great oak staff he carried, in so 
dangerous a manner that I was perforce obliged to 
keep some yards behind him for very safety's sake. 

At the entrance door he stopped suddenly, and 
bringing his stick down with a bang turned round 
upon me: 
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" This little brush between Boney and Wellington — 
they make a great pother about it, sir." 

I ventured to suggest that it was a glorious victory. 

"GishI" says he, bringing his stick down s^ain* 
" nothing of the sort, sir. Merely a few thousand fools 
firing at each other, with plenty of room to run away 
on either side. Bah ! sir, they should have been at 
Trafalgar. There was fighting indeed. Ships locked 
together like wrestlers. A hundred guns spitting death 
into each other's mouths. Chain-shot sweeping men 
off in rows. Hell-fire from the tops not fifty feet above. 
That's what I call fighting, Mr. TuUimore." 

He stopped for a moment and glared at me with his 
one eye, 

*' Fighting, indeed," says I, with some confusion. 

" No running away there, sir," he continued, waving 
his empty sleeve with great energy. "Decks running 
with blood ; our poor devils falling in heaps about the 
guns, so that the others had to drag them away before 
they could fire again. Cockpits full. Shrieks of pain 
in all directions. A very hell, sir. Twas death or 
victory with a vengeance. And my opinion is worth 
something ; I was there. I lost an arm and an eye at 
Trafalgar, so I ought to know. What's Waterloo to 
that ? A penny pop-gun fight, sir ! " 

Again he stopped and fixed me with his eye, as 
though expecting me to speak. 

" Surely, surely," said I, " you ought to know, indeed, 
sirl" 

Twas a poor enough thing to say, but I had already 

seen enough of my new master to perceive that he was 

not the man with whom one might bandy words, or 

cleave too closely to one's own opinion in the matter 

of speech. Time was to show me that those who 
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ventured to thwart Sir William Vellacott did so at their 
cost But my knowledge did not travel so far as that 
For the present it was sufficient for me to know that I 
had evidently a man of over-mastering temper to deal 
with, whose ideas of subordination had been gained in 
that stem nursery of discipline — ^the British Navy. 

Passing through the open door I followed Sir William 
across the spacious oak-lined hall into a large apartment, 
whose walls, lined with dusty volumes, proclaimed it to 
be the library. As my eye took in row upon row of 
lettered calf, I could not help inwardly speculating on 
the amount of knowledge of their contents possessed by 
this fierce old seaman. 

On a table near one of the windows was a lai^e and 
beautifully - wrought model of Lord Nelson's famous 
ship, the Vktory ; while on brackets against such parts 
of the walls as were not hidden by books were models 
of other craft — sloops, frigates, cutters, and I know not 
wh^t besides. But there was one among them which 
caught my eye and held it, namely, that of a yawl, 
painted white, and evidently the diminutive counterpart 
of the vessel I had seen on the waters of the creek. It 
was on this that my eye was fixed when Sir William 
suddenly swung himself on the corner of the oaken 
centre-table, and, cocking his hat still higher, rested his 
chin on his hand and contemplated me with a long and 
Cyclopean stare. It was embarrassing to say the least 
of it, and I added to my former speculations regarding 
Sir William, that whatever he had gained in the navy 
had certainly not been manners. My outward action 
was an endeavour to appear unconscious of this 
unaccountable behaviour, while I wondered what would 
be the next move of this strangely ill-favoured creature. 

It was something like a snort which broke the silence, 
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followed by Sir WilUam thus delivering himself, in a 
harsh, grating voice : 

'* You seem interested in the model of the yawl, Mr. 
TuUimore ; you seemed more interested still in the boat 
herself as you watched her lying in the creek to-night" 

He stopped — I think it must have been to enjoy my 
look of surprise — and then went on: 

'^Yes, Mr. TuUimore, I saw you plainly enough, 
standing in a dream with the bridle on your arm. Aye, 
lors, yes, sir; this one eye of mine misses nothing. 
When the other was wrecked by a shot from the 
Santa Ana^ all the sight rushed into this one. Damme 
sir, I can see better now than I did before. It's a fact" 

Finding that he stopped as though waiting for some 
remark from me, I ventured to say that I rejoiced to 
hear it, and that he must consider it a great blessing 
that it was so. 

'' Blessing be hanged," says he, with a roar. ^ Nothing 
of the sort Merely a villainous piece of mocking 
justice. God bless my soul, sir, is a man to lose a leg 
or an arm, and get nothing for it ? " 

" Certainly not. Sir William," said I. 

''Then where's the blessing, sir? But to leave the 
eye and return to the yawl. You seemed struck by 
her, Mr. TuUimore ? " 

I explained that her vivid whiteness had certainly 
drawn my attention. 

''Aye, sir, there was more than that, although you 
may not know it It is the same with every one who 
claps eyes on her for the iirst time. And why ? She's 
a ship of death, sir." 

" Of death ? " said I, with some astonishment 

^ Yes, sir, of death," returned he. " Six men have 
met their death aboard her, my father being one of 
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them. No one will sail in her now except me and old 
Scamp. An old dare-devil is Scamp. If there's any 
chance of death about, Scamp's in it, sir. Scamp lives 
for death, and Vm his double in that way, so there 
you are." 

I was certainly there, and very much bewildered by 
the wild talk of this unknightly baronet. 

" I tell you this," he ran on, unbuttoning his empty 
sleeve and waving it, "to warn you, Mr. Tullimore. 
Go where you please, and do what the devil you like, 
but never go aboard the White Yawl." 

Here he slapped his left thigh and broke out into a 
bellowing laugh. 

All this time I had been standing, but it now 
suddenly occurred to him to wave me to a seat in front 
of him; at the same time lapsing from his recent 
boisterous mood into his former contemplative one, 
which included the boring stare already noted. 

" Has it ever occurred to you, Mr. Tullimore," says 
he, after a short and, to me, painful silence, ^that this is 
a rum world ? " 

" Yes, Sir William, more than once," replied I. 

" A devilish rum world, Mr. Tullimore, in every way. 
The whole world's an accident, sir, a great, rolling, 
thumping accident By accident I'm a baronet." 

" By accident ? Surely not. Sir William," said I. 

" Why yes, sir, and with a devilish poor income into 
the bargain. Everything's an accident. Look'e, sir, 
it's by accident that you've come to be steward at 
Creekmouth Castle, and that's what I'm coming to. 
Listen. You seem to be a sensible sort of youngster, 
Mr. Tullimore, and different in that respect to the 
rabbit-hearted fellow who was here before you. Go 
your way quietly and don't listen to foolish tales. Keep 
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a bright look out ahead and you'll sail clear. I'm a 
devil if I'm crossed, but a lamb if I'm let alone. Do 
you understand ? " 

I assured him that his meaning was quite apparent, 
and then went on to question him with regard to my 
duties as steward ; but at that he was off the table in 
an instant, and waving his signal sleeve with great 
energy, cried : 

'* Damn your duties, sir, and never mention them to 
me again. You'll find a nice pother of books and 
accounts in the steward's room, and you make the best 
of 'em you can ; but devil a bit will I be dragged into 
the business." 

" I am to understand, then, Sir William," said I, "that 
you leave matters entirely in my hands ? " 

" You are to understand, Mr. Tullimore," replied he, 
in a very loud voice, ''that I mind my business, and 
expect you to mind yours." 

**But surely, Sir William," I began, being rather 
nettled by the injustice of his remarks. I had better 
have held my tongue, for he did but rage about the 
room and stamp upon the floor, to my great confusion, 
crying : 

"What is this, sir? You are crossing me a'ready. 
What did I tetl you but a minute back ? Listen, Mr. 
Tullimore. If you and I are to keep fair sailing don't 
seek to pass me on the bows. I'll have none of it, sir. 
By the cursed improvidence of my ancestors the estate 
is water-logged, and I'm a poor man. Well, I acccept 
the position with nothing worse than a wry face and a 
blessing on the ancestors ; but I'll have no more bother 
with it. No addling of the head with accounts for me, 
sir, and no explanations. I know nought of the state 
of affairs, except this, that they are in the devil of a 
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pother of a mess, and that Fm short of money. That's 
the business in two words-— mess and money — ^two M's, 
easily remembered. The mess youll clear up as best 
yon can ; the money you'll supply me with as freely as 
you can — and don't consult me about either. Thaf s 
how the land lies. Is it quite plain, Mr. Tullimore ? " 

Although what he had said had filled me with 
misgiving as to the future, there was nothing for it but 
to again assure him that his meaning was perfectly 
clear to me. 

*• Well, I well, then, Mr. Tullimore," says he, "that 
being the case we may as well cast off. Here are the 
keys of your office. You'll find Mrs. Vince^ the 
housekeeper, cruising somewhere about the places no 
doubt Hail her, and she'll tow you to your rooms. 
We're undermanned here, Mr. Tullimore— <levilishly 
undermanned." 

There was no answer to be made to that, and I 
therefore turned to go, but I had got no further than the 
door when he called me back. 

Facing round I found him to be standing near the 
table, an uneasy look upon his face, and his fingers 
pottering among the buttons of his coat. He beckoned 
me to him and said, in a lower voice than he had 
hitherto used : 

" Did you ever chance to see a man who walked like 
this, Mr. Tullimore ?" Suiting the action to the word, he 
assumed the grotesque motion of one afflicted with a 
shortened limb. 

My astonishment was so great that it is to be feared 

I gaped upon him in wonder. Certainly I did not at 

once answer him, for he became impatient, and 

performed his strange antic again, all the while crying : 

" Like this, sir — like this." 
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" I have seen many club-footed men, Sir William/' 
said I. 

"Do you mind their names?'' says he, stopping 
suddenly, and facing me. 

I mentioned the names of two or three whom I had 
known personally, but they only served to make him 
more impatient 

"No, no," he cried, "not that, nor that" Then, 
dropping his voiqf to an ominous whisper, he came 
close up to me, and said: 

" Did you ever see or hear of a man called Limping 
L<^, Mr. TuUimore?" 

" Never, Sir William," I answered. 

" A man not to be mistaken," he went on, as though 
I had not spoken, "with a back like a broadside; a 
head like a lion's, with an ugly, whiskered face, and a 
hoof of a foot that you can hear ringing on the road a 
couple of knots away. Did you ever light on a man 
of tiiat description ? " 

« Never, Sir William," I answered s^ain. 

" Well, well," says he, in a disappointed voice, " keep 
a sharp look-out, Mr. Tullimore, and if ever you do 
come across such a man, let me know it at once. D'ye 
hear me, sir — report it without a moment's delay." 

He waved his sleeve, and there being no mistaking 
the meaning of that signal, I bowed and withdrew. 
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CHAPTER III 

MRS. VINCE, THE HOUSEKEEPER 

YOU may be sure that I came out of Sir William's 
presence with a mind full of uneasiness both as 
to the present and future. You may be sure 
also that I felt vety wroth with Mr. Blake, the Bristol 
agent, for not having taken me more thoroughly into his 
confidence ; or at least for not having warned me as to 
the manner of man whose service it was proposed that I 
should enter. For I held it to be s^ lamentable want of 
straightforwardness on his part that I should have been 
entrapped (so it seemed to me) into the service of so 
unreasonable and violent -tempered a master as Sir 
William Vellacott had already proved himself to be. 
There is, however, an old saying, and one by which I 
have always set great store, that " Experience is the 
best of schoolmasters," and it was with that thought to 
my comfort that I now stood in the great hall of 
Creekmouth Castle and considered the situation. 

The hall was quite deserted save for a mastiff which 
eyed me, blinkingly, from a tiger-skin on which he lay 
outstretched with his head upon his paws. Not a sound 
was to be heard except the mournful tick of the clock. 
For any sign of life there was, the house might have 
been a deserted one. 

Walking over to the entrance door, which was still 

open, I leaned against the stone-work and drank in the 

refreshing breeze that came from the sea. The sudden 
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opening of a door caused me to turn. A servant-maid 
was crossing the hall. She was a pretty girl, possessed 
of a sunny face that seemed strangely at variance with 
that dark and lonesome place. Going up to her I 
informed her who I was and expressed my wish to see 
Mrs. Vince, the housekeeper, as soon as might be, for 
the dust of my journey was still upon me, not to 
mention a great thirst and hunger. 

With a look half-timid, half-surprised, the girl went 
to do my bidding, and returning quickly, requested that 
I would follow her. This I accordingly did until we 
reached a door in the servants' quarters, at which the 
girl knocked, and ushered me in. 

It was a small apartment, but withal singularly bright 
and homely, commanding a delightful view of the park, 
with its rolling pasture land and trees. By the open 
window, in which a caged goldfinch twittered merrily, 
there sat a woman knitting. This, then, was Mrs. 
Vince; but anyone more unlike a housekeeper it 
would be difficult to imagine. Small and fragile to a 
degree, she looked singularly unfit for the responsi- 
bilities of her position. And, as if to add to this 
seeming incongruity, she, poor soul, had an affliction 
of the neck, which drew her head down on one side, 
thus giving her the appearance of indulging in a 
perpetual side glance. This was a piteous frailty 
\ which should have passed unnoticed here, were it 

not that I was to see it at no distant date under 
circumstances that have fixed it on my memory for 
ever. But as if to atone for this sad deformity, 
Nature had endowed poor Mrs. Vince with a face of 
singular gentleness and beauty — -a beauty that owed 
itself not so much to the moulding of the features, 
for these were thin and drawn, as to a benignity that 
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shone forth from the soft grey eyes, and lighted up the 
whole face with a radiance that spoke of the true spirit 
within. Ah I gentle Mrs. Vince, truest of the true, 
kindest of the kind, my pen falters as I look back 
over forty long years and try in these poor, bare 
words to describe your ineffable goodness. 

But I can fancy the reader here smiling to himself 
as he remembers my previous disavowal of prolixity. 
Welly I must plead guilty to the charge, though it be 
under extenuating circumstances; and lo! at the top 
of this sheet of foolscap I have written the word 
''Prolixity" in a large hand, and underscored it, so 
that I may not at least fall into the same error before 
I turn the leaf. To go back, then, to the beaten track 
of my narrative. 

As I entered the room Mrs. Vince laid down her 
knitting, and rose from her place by the window to 
greet me. We looked each other in the face, we shook 
hands, and — well, the thing was done. From that 
moment onward we were the firmest of friends, with 
a mutual confidence which never changed. How 
helpful that confidence was to prove to both of us 
will be seen hereafter. 

My stay in Mrs. Vince's room on this occasion was 
of only a few minutes' duration, for her consideration 
of my travel-stained condition caused the good soul 
immediately to bestir herself to provide for my creature 
comforts. 

^* I will show you to your rooms, Mr. Tullimore," said 
she, and, to use Sir William's nautical term, I was 
taken in tow accordingly. 

•* You have seen Sir William, then ? " said Mrs. Vince, 
as we ascended the broad staircase together. 

"Yes, Mrs. Vince," said I. "I have seen Sir William." 
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Doubtless it was the somewhat strained tone in 
which I made this answer that caased the housekeeper 
to look into my face, there to read something wUch 
accounted for the little sigh with which she turned 
away. 

That sigh, small though it was, spoke to me with 
eloquence of some hidden sorrow, and I was still pon- 
dering over it when Mrs. Vince opened a door, and said : 

" This is your sitting-room, sir. It has always been 
a rule that the steward should take his meals alone. If 
you should think of anything that would add to your 
comfort, I hope you will not fail to let me know." 

I thanked her, and at the same time expressed the 
assurance that I should not be likely to lack anything 
under her thoughtfulness and care. Then I took stock 
of my new surroundings. 

It was a spacious apartment, plainly furnished, but 
by no means lacking in those things which make for 
comfort. A window, deeply bayed, and provided with 
inviting seats, afforded a glorious view of sea and cliff, 
and also of the little bay where the yawl was still 
visible, white and ghostly. The bedroom was of 
smaller size, but had the same pleasing prospect, the 
only thing in it which took not my fancy being the 
great, ancient bedstead with its canopy and sombre 
hangings. Indeed, its dark, funereal aspect caused me 
to look upon it with repugnance rather than as a friend 
to weary limbs. For the rest, both rooms were cheerful 
enough, having at the same time an old-fashioned air 
about them which at once appealed to the romantic 
side of my nature. 

Walking to the window I looked down on the garden 
which lay to the right Terrace and lawn, flowers and 
trees, gained an added beauty by being thus seen 
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from above. But it was not these that kept tne 
standing there, forgetful, for the moment, of my 
companion. 'Twas the figure of a woman pacing 
slowly to and fro upon the velvet turC Even at that 
distance^ and in that uncertain light, the exceeding 
beauty of her face and form were not to be mistaken. 
Never had I seen aught to surpass them. The 
whiteness of her dress (whiter by reason of its contrast 
with the shadowy surroundings) served to enhance 
the gracefulness of a figure whose every movement 
suggested some new beauty of curve and outline. 
From one hand a hat hung loosely by the string, while 
the other was engrossed by a boy, who walked proudly 
by her side with head erect, his long, fair hair 
rising and falling in the breeze. In front of them my 
friend, the mastiff, took his way with stately air of 
pride and guardianship. The whole thing was a 
PMture such as some master painter would have loved 
to j^ut on canvas. Small wonder, then, that I should 
have dwelt so long upon it ; and having left my mentor 
word '^ Prolixity " out of sight my conscience is quite 
clear again. 

Of a sudden the boy stopped, and looking up into 
his companion's face, spoke to her. Her answer was 
to bend towards him, and the next moment he 
had flung his arms about her neck; then taking her 
hand caressingly in both his own, he walked on again 
beside her, ever and anon raising his eyes and looking 
anxiously into her face. Such a sight was not to be 
endured in silence. I turned to Mrs. Vince and asked 
her the lady's name. 

" That is Miss Vellacott, sir." i^ 

"And the boy?" 

" Her brother. Master Cyril. His sister calls him 
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Goliath, because he is so small. He is a dear little 
fellow, too, and will soon make friends with you, Mn 
TuUimore," 

^Do you mean to say," said I, with unbridled as- 
tonishment, "that yonder lovely creatures are the 
children of that . . ." There I stopped in response to 
the appealing look in Mrs. Vince's eyes, and, turning 
from the window in some confusion at my self- 
forgetfulness, broke into the low humming of tune. 

Mrs. Vince noticed my uneasiness, and immediately 
turned the subject 

''You must be sadly in need of some refreshment, sir/' 
said she; ''I will go and order it to be sent up 
immediately." 

So saying, she departed, and I went back to the 
window and looked' down. They were still walking 
there, arm-in-arm and all-in-all to each other it seemed 
to me. ♦ 

And Goliath would soon make friends with me I So 
Mrs. Vince had said. I hoped so, indeed ; for Goliath 
was, without doubt, a fine little man. But would the 
firiendship of his sister be included ? That was the 
all-important question, and one which I was still 
pondering over when there came a rap at the door, and 
the maid (she of the pretty face) announced that my 
meal awaited me in the next room. Thereupon I 
fell-to, and with the help of much splashing of water, 
and the donnii^ of a new suit, made myself more 
presentable. 

Having done this to my satisfaction (as was revealed 

by the aid of a large mirror), I betook myself to my 

sitting-room, and was for some time uncommonly busy, 

blessing Mrs. Vince at intervals — as, indeed, was but 

her due. 
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When I arose from the table and again looked down, 
Miss Vellacott and Goliath were not there. Had it 
been otherwise I should probably have found congenial 
employment in watching them. As it was I threw 
open the casement, and leaning forth took in the cool 
night air. By this time the after-glow was dying in the 
west, while the moon in all the glory of her fulness was 
mounting to her throne through a glittering host of 
myriad stars ; the sheen of her silvery robe flowing over 
earth and sea. From far and near came the mellow 
voice of thrush and blackbird singing the praises of the 
queen of night, even as in a few short hours they 
would welcome her spouse, the rising sun. 

On such a night the very thought of four enclosing 
walls seemed unbearable. True, there was work to be 
done — my boxes, which had come on by cart the day 
before, had to be unpacked, and things set straight ; 
but they must wait a more propitious time. I would 
go to the stables and see that Caesar had everything to 
his liking. Moreover, he would be expectihg me, for I 
had ever made it a rule to visit him before retiring for 
the night 

But first of all I rang the bell twice— -that being the 
pre-arranged signal with the housekeeper that I had 
satisfied the inner man. 

To my surprise it was Mrs. Vince herself who 
answered it, anxious, she said, to make herself more 
fully acquainted with my desires and requirements as 
to the future. Her appearance gave me an opportunity 
to seek information on a point which had rather puzzled 
me. I had seen Sir William, his daughter and her brother, 
but so far I had neither seen nor heard aught of the 
" My Lady *' to whom Tim Trebble had referred, unless, 

indeed, he had meant Miss Vellacott Was Sir William 
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a widower, or was there a Lady Vellacott — ^in the right 
meaning of the title ? That was the matter on which I 
desired light, and I now took the first opportunity to 
edge in my question. 

" Is Lady Vellacott alive ? " said I. 

Was ever a simpler or more innocent question put to 
any one ? And yet its effect upon Mrs. Vince branded 
it as being portentous in the extreme. 

Clasping her hands nervously, she looked at me with 
an expression of devout supplication which pained me 
greatly, and I made haste to say : 

''I hope my question has not disturbed you, Mrs. 
Vince ? " 

** Oh ! Mr. TuUimore," replied she, still regarding me 
with those great sad eyes — " oh ! Mr, Tullimore, your 
question, simple as it is, opens up vistas of untold 
sadness." 

" Pray do not answer it then, Mrs. Vince," said I, for 
my regard for this good little soul was already so 
sincere that I would not willingly have caused her a 
moment's uneasiness, and this I assured her in so many 
words. But my curiosity had already done that which 
my good feeling would have shrunk from in abhorrence. 
It was in a voice gentler than ever that Mrs. Vince 
replied : 

"Do not reproach yourself Mr. Tullimore. Your 
inquiry was but a natural one, and I will answer it — 
only asking that you will spare me any further reference 
to the subject. Yes, sir, there is a Lady Vellacott." 

The way in which this simple statement was made 
was not to be mistaken ; and from that moment I knew 
that some deep, mysterious sorrow darkened Creek- 
mouth Castle. 

Unknowingly I had stepped within its shadow, and, 
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still without knowledge, I must step out of it agiun — 
certain of one thing only— that it was caused by Sir 
William's wife. 

It had been in my mind to question Mrs. Vince upon 
several subjects — notably that of my predecessor ; but 
what had just passed between us made such a thing 
impossible, and it was with an undeniable feeling of 
relief that I found myself alone again. For my experi- 
ences thus far had been disquieting in the extreme, and 
I desired nothing better than to stand aside and consider 
carefully this whirligig of strange events, coupled, as it 
was, with an ominous future. Once more I went to the 
window and looked out on the radiant night, and then 
descending to the hall as silently as possible took my 
way to the stables. 
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CHAPTER IV 

GABRIEL scamp: HIS METHOD 

ON reaching the Tunnel I stopped for a moment, 
and it was not without a feeling of repugnance 
that I entered its clammy darkness. The 
vision of Tim Trebble, with his winking eye and nose- 
measuring finger, was still before me. So, also, was the 
tragic procession he had described with such unction 
which had borne ill-fated Mr. Pincombe from a watery 
death thirty years before. Indeed, the Tunnel was to 
me but some twenty yards of unpleasant suggestiveness, 
with a dark-robed question keeping guard at either 
end — the one being: Where is the Lady Vellacott? 
and the other: Who is Limping Log? 

In order to avoid, at such an hour, that loud echoing 
ring of footsteps before noted, I passed through this 
gloomy passage as quietly as possible, treading lightly 
upon the fore part of my feet That I was guided into 
this discreet method of procedure by Providence I shall 
ever believe ; for had I walked noisily, or without care, 
I had surely not heard that which was afterwards to 
prove of no small value. 

On emerging from the Tunnel into the moonlit yard, 

I was immediately aware of a scent of rank tobacco 

smoke, and the sound of men's voices cutting clear and 

distinctly into the night They came from one of the 

stables, where a light shone through a chink in the 

half-closed door. So still were the surroundings that 
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every word came plainly to my ears, and I could even 
distinguish the sound of lips upon a pipe stem. Stop- 
ping there at the entrance to the Tunnel I stood and 
listened. 

Now, I am no upholder of the vice of eavesdropping, 
and believe strongly in the saying that whoso listens 
hears no good of himself; but you are to remember 
that both my curiosity and suspicion had been aroused 
by several things that night Moreover, the first words 
that greeted my ears from the stable justified me in my 
determination to remain where I was. 

" What ! you're a'goin' to fail us then, Tim, are you ? 
You're for drawin' out of it when a bit o' danger turns 
up, are you ? Ah ! I might a' knowed it." 

" Knowed what ? " piped in Tim Trebble querulously. 
" Look 'e here, Gab Scamp, ye're a fule, an' it's me as 
tells 'un so." 

"I don't take that word from no one," replied the 
other in an ominous voice; "perticler from a man o' 
your description. I'm a warnin' of you, Tim Trebble. 
Another word like that and I'll have my hand upon 
your throat, scraggy as it is. Why, splice my heart, 
I've killed men for less 'n that." 

" Lor* 'a murcy," cried Tim Trebble nervously. 
"Thicky there were said wi'out meanin'. But why 
did ye say as I were for drawin* out ? " 

"Why, for this 'ere reason : when a cove starts talking 
about his aches and his pains and his age and what not 
when dirty weather comes, it's in general a sign as he 
wants to slip his cable. Now, since I made plain to 
you the sailings of this 'ere business you've been on- 
common strong on the points of age and sight and 
rheumatiz. That's what I means ; and it don't need no 
spy-glass to make it out clear, I reckon." 
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" Thicky, there's a hard sayin', Gab Scamp," said the 
other plaintively. " IVe served forty year in this ere 
family. Forty year, mind ye, in one sityation. If a 
man canno' have aches an' pains at the end o' forty 
year in one sityation, I should like to know who can. 
And my aches an' pains is sich as I 'ave to count the 
costs on." 

''Count 'em by all manner o' means," said Scamp, 
with a bitter sarcasm, ''and I'll count the cowards. 
Gimme a man," he added, " as'U risk summat wi'out a- 
considerin' too much of his convenience; one as'U dance 
a hornpipe wi' death if needs be, and him not winking 
an eye. I'm for that there man, by thunder, Tim 
Trebble, and not for your shivery, shawming sort" 

" Aye, Gab Scamp ; thicky there's all very well for 
the likes o' you," whined Tim, " but I'm a man wi' a 
character." 

" Are ye now, indeed ? " replied the other, with a fine 
scorn. " Well, now, I were quite ignorant of the fact. 
And what sort of character mought it be, and where 
mought you have picked it up? M'happen it were 
when you was takin' half shares wi' me in the smuggling 
down at Creekmouth Caves yonder; or were it . . ." 
Here he said something in so low a voice that I could 
not catch it, but it brought a little scream of terror out 
of Tim Trebble. Then Scamp's voice was raised again 

"Aye, I'd clean forgot you was a man wi' a character, 
Tim. No doubt that were where you got it, too^ I'll 
mind it in the future. It's fortunate as you told me on 
it, Tim." 

' After that there was silence for a short space, and I 
only heard the smacking of a smoker's lips upon his 
pipe ; but I could imagine, too, how the miserable Tim 
sat shrivelled up and quaking in his shoes. 
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So far their conversation, suggestive as it was of 
secret adventure, had been to me a pure enigma ; but 
that which followed was of a more certain ring, and 
caus^ me to listen with increased attention. It was 
Scamp*s voice that broke the silence. 

« Well, now, Tim Trebble, having settled this ' ere 
matter of the character, we'll go a step for'a'der and 
settle summat else. In the first place, then, are you 
a-goin' through wi' this *ere affair, or are ye a-seekin' to 
draw out on it? I'm a-waitin' for a plain, straight- 
forrad answer, Tim." 

*' I'm for goin' through wi' it, I am, Gab," piped his 
companion. ** I'll no draw out" 

" Your for goin' through wi' it, Tim, character an' all. 
Well, now, I calls that downright handsome. If the 
wind had blowed the other way, it mought have been 
decided onpleasant — for the character in perticler. But 
now as you've made up your mind, I'd have you stick to 
your guns. Let a man nail his colours to the mast, say 
I, whether they happen to be the King's or the Jolly 
Roger. One bit of wobbling on your part, Tim, and up 
goes your bloomin' character like a bomb-shell." 

"I'm with ye. Gab. I'm with ye," reiterated Tim, 
in a still higher voice than before. 

" That shows your good sense," continued Scamp. 
"You've got more'n I gev you credit for. So here's 
for the thing clear and ship-shape. To begin with Sir 
William " 

•*Twan't do, 'twan't do, Gab," interrupted Tim 
shrilly. " I'll have nought to do wi' '«»." 

" Won't ye, by thunder. By leave, ye'U do everything 
as I tell ye to do. fm the captain of this 'ere expedi- 
tion, and I'll take impert'nence from no hands forrad. 
One word from you as is contrary and up goes yer 
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mighty fine character to the masthead for all the world 
to gibe at And, moreover, list to this, Tim Trebble, 
don't venture on no more words disrespectful to Sir 
William in my hearing or, by thunder, your ugly head 
shall be screwed round wrong ways, and you dropped 
into the ocean; and a mighty fine riddance it'd be. 
You mought make a note o' that. Sir William horse- 
whipped you oncet? Well, I know he did, and rich 
you deserved it Avast there, I'll have no more of your 
croakin', so close that hatchway o' yours and list to 
your orders. What were it I were sa}H[n'? That 
cackling tongue o' yours has clean throwed me out o' 
my bearin's. About Sir William, were it ? Yes, to be 
sure. Now, as I were goin' to say, there's trouble 
comin' up like a squall. I aren't been with Sir William 
all these years without bein' able to read him as I 
mought the weather ; I as seen his arm go singin' 
away afore a chain-shot at Trafalgy, him standin' there 
and watchin' it go, as it mought be you sayin' good-bye 
to your moth. Shiver my timbers, Tim Trebble, he's 
the sort of cove I'd take it han'some to die for. And 
here's him a-goin' about like some hunted smuggler. 
What mought I mean ? Why I mean as Sir William 
Vellacott, Barinit, of Creekmonth Castle, goes in fear of 
his life by reason of some clod-footed fellow called 
Limping Lc^ ; that's what I mean. But what's there 
wrong, Tim? Are ye gone daft, or is it that fine 
character o' your'n a-failin' you ? Why, damme, if you 
ain't as white as jl sheet, and chatterin' like a 
monkey. What's amids, I say?" 

"I've seen 'un, I've seen 'un," gasped Tim Trebble, 
in a terrified voice. 

"What's that you mought have seen?" broke in 
Scamp. 
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" Thicky there man wi' a clumpin' foot" 

"What's that you're sayin'/' cried Scamp fiercely, 
and rising to his feet " You've seen this 'ere man wi' 
the clumpin' foot ? Give him name, Tim Trebble, give 
him name! Where did you light on him? Quick, 
afore I shakes the breath out o' you 1 " 

" It was nigh Treemartin," piped Tim. " I were 
comin' home along the cliffs, when, round a bend I 
came across 'un, standing looking out to sea wi' 'un's 
arms folded. He were resting, as it might be, on one 
leg — the other being bent a little, and on that one were 
a great clump foot As I comes up he turns, and says : 
^ How far is it to Creekmouth Castle ? ' says he, wi' the 
speech of a gentleman. ' Five miles,' says I, and then, 
not liking the look on him, hurries on. But not twenty 
yards had I got, when, save us, but, thicky there clump 
foot came down wi' a thud, and, looking back, I sees the 
man a-comin' after me, goin' down at each step, as it 
might be a man in a mind to run. 'Twere a fearsome 
sight, I tell 'ee. Gab, and off I scoots." 

** Your tale sounds likely, Tim," said Scamp 
thoughtfully, ** but I'm a-thinking as there's more'n one 
clump foot in the world ; so name him further, Tim. 
What mought he be like in general, now ? " 

*' 'Un were a big man," replied Tim, " wi* long hair all 
about the head and face ; and the eyes of 'un — well, 
they just blazed like a ship's lights; and the arms 
of 'un. ..." 

" Stop," interrupted Scamp decisively. " You've 
drawed him to the life, and his arms ain't of no 
consikence — leastways not at present The man as 
you seen were Limping Log, you may lay to that, Tim. 
And when mought this have happened ? " 

'* Last night, as I were a-comin' home from singin' in 
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Treemartin Church, it were as I saw thicky there man " 
replied Tim. 

"And you've not set eyes on him since then, Tim 
Trebble?" 

" Not a Wink, Gab, s'elp me ! " 

*^ Gimme that lantern so as I can have the light on 
your face while I look between them ferret's eyes o' 
yourn. Yes, I'm inclined to think as for once you're 
telling the truth, as a man wi' a character should. But 
don't take no credit to yourself, for the lies you've told 
is like unto the seed of Jacob for multitude. But as I 
were a-sayin', this 'ere man as you seen is the one Sir 
William goes in fear on wi'out doubt. For what does 
he say to me the other day as we were a-running home 
from Lundy in the yawl ? * Gabriel,' says he (I always 
knows as foul weather's nigh when he calls me Gabriel), 
* Gabriel,' says he, * did you ever light on a man wi' a 
club foot, as walks like this ? ' And he ups and does it 
to the life. ' A man wi' a mort o' hair, and that dark, 
and a head like a lion's?' says he. * Never, Sir 
William,' says I. At that he fetches a paper from his 
pocket and mumbles to himself as though he'd forgot I 
were there. Then he says, * Gabriel,' says he, * if ever 
you do light on him, report it at once, for that man 
brings death wi' him.' He said more'n that, too, but it 
ain't for your ears, Tim Trebble. I'll tell you this, 
though, as my lady's in it What's that you're 
chuntering? You loves my lady? Well, then, that 
being so, show as you're a man wi' a character, and 
stick to me like tar ; for if this 'ere man comes, and 
lives — lives, mind yer — the words it spells is death and 
ruin — s'elp me I " 

" Death and ruin ! Death and ruin ! " whined Tim. 

" Yes, you may lay to that," answered Scamp ; " and 
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what*s more, there's precious little time to lose. And 
that's what Vm a-comin' to. When Sir William outs 
wi' this 'ere business, and asks me to report, ' Aye, aye, 

* Sir William,' says I ; but I laid my own plans, and 
they was different. This were the lay on 'em : to stop 
this 'ere Limping Log afore he has time to do his 
mischief— it mought be by a bullet, it mought be wi' a 

• bit o' steel ; but stopped he shall be or my name's not 
Gabriel Scamp. 

'* And so I comes to you last Saturday as was, and 
asks you to help an old friend in a perticler bit o' 
business, him having saved your life more'n once. And 
you up and says you're with me, which were 'andsome 
spoken, I allow; but when I says to-night as there 
might be a dash o' danger in what .1 wanted you to 
help me in, why then you talks o' age and pains and 
character. That ain't nohow, Tim Trebble. But when 
I reminds you o' one or two things, you comes round 
on the wind again and swears faithful, as a man wi' a 
character should. And that's how it stands. You ain't 
gone back on your word again, I reckon, by the namin' 
of a mere bullet and a bit o' steel. What ! It mought 
be called murder? Well, so it mought if any one 
clapped eyes on't ; but I'll see as they don't, you lay to 
that. And an3nvays it's a fine piece o' work to stop 
ruin and death to many by endin' one man's- life a bit 
too soon, him leading a painful life on it wi' a clump 
foot, too. Why, it's a real act o' charity all round, 
shiver my timbers if it ain't ! What mought be your 
part? Well, now, I reckon it'll be to watch for this 
'ere Limping Log. Early and late you'll watch for 'im 
by land, while I keep watch by sea. You ain't much 
else to do, I'm thinkin'. What'll you do if you see 'im 
first? Why, you'll be mighty quick to get speech on 
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him; that'll be done easy and nat'ral — him havin' 
already spoke to you. In pertickler you'll tell him as 
Sir William's not at home — gone abroad, to Lunnon — 
or what not What's that's you're sayin' ? You can't 
tell a lie about it ? Well, blow me tight, Tim, if you 
ain't getting too beautiful holy for anything. 

"You've told the truth once to-night; don't go 
tempting Providence by telling it again too soon — it 
might be the death of you, as the sayin' is. But I see 
how the land lies: you're for drawin' out again now 
as I've named bullet and steel, that's what you are, 
Tim; but it won't do, my son — it won't do. You 
don't come that tack on me again. This is how it lies 
atween us, I reckon : You sits tight on this 'ere job 
and obeys orders, and all's well with ye ; you plays me 
false, or lets go a word to anyone, and there ain't a 
character in England as can save ye, much less your 
own. Now, come, that's fair and square, I reckon — 
so what's your answer?" 

"Woe's me! Woe's me!" cried Tim despairingly, 
and I could hear the wringing of his hands. " Woe's 
me. Gab Scamp. If thicky there Limping Log be 
murdered, we'll both be hung. I'll have none. . . ." 

"Avast there," broke in Scamp fiercely. "I'll give 
ye one more chance, Tim Trebble, and only one. 
Listen. Are ye with me in this 'ere business, or aren't 
ye? If not, I'll go straight to the Castle to-morrow and 
tell every blessed soul as I once saw their coachman — 
gardener — cow-milker — and what-not. . . ." 

Again Scamp's voice was dropped to a threatening 
whisper, so that the words were lost to me. But their 
effect on Tim Trebble was marvellous. In an instant 
he was dancing about the stable, crying : 

"I'm wi' ye, Gab — I'm wi^ye." 
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"You never said a wiser thing 'n that," replied 
Scamp slowly. " Well, now, as you seen this 'ere cove 
with the clumpin' foot yesterday, it's fair to suppose 
as he ain't far away ; in fact, he mought be a-prowling 
round the walls now. I only said mought be — don't 
looked scared like that, man. Anyways, he can't be 
far away, so you're like enough to meet him to-morrow, 
for you'll keep a look-out on the road he must come 
on to the Castle. Seeing him, you goes up to him and 
talks pretty free, telling him — in perticler — as Sir 
William and the rest on 'em (better say the rest on 
'em, one or two thrown in don't make the lie blacker, 
and makes things safer)— Sir William and the rest on 
'em is abroad, in Lunnon, or what not, as it comes 
easiest. But you'll add as there is a gentleman (that's 
me) as is anxious to see him — a gentleman connected wi' 
the family, you'll say, as has important news for him. 
Only (and you'll say this as mysterious as possible), only 
he must be seen by night at the caves yorfder, for 
fear of scandal. You'll offer to bring him down, and 
down he'll come wi'out doubt. Once there, and the 
rest's child's play. I reckon that's clear as daylight, 
Tim, ain't it?" 

"Clear as daylight — clear as daylight," cried Tim 
excitedly. 

" That being so," returned Scamp, " I mought as well 
sheer off and begin a-watchin' at once." 

There was a shuffling of feet, and from my hiding- 
place I saw the door of the stable swing open and Tim 
appear with the lantern held high above his head, his 
lips moving quickly with inarticulate mumbling. Fear 
and craftiness played together on his withered face. 
Close behind him walked — or rather rolled, for that 
was more the manner of his prepress — Gabriel Scamp, 
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squat of height, but of powerful build, with arms of 
enormous length swinging loosely at his sides — a man 
of the sea from his pigtail to his great sea-boots. The 
light of Tim's lantern made plain his face, blotched and 
lined by a thousand storms and passions. The tight- 
set lips, the fierce, blazing eyes, bespoke the man of 
action, regardless of consequences. 

With shaking hands Tim Trebble drew back the 
bolts and opened the great door. Ere he had time to 
turn, Scamp gripped him by the shoulder, so that he 
cried out, and spun round like a teetotum. 

" Tim," said he sternly, " remember as youVe sailing 
under sealed orders. Not a word to no one, as you 
value what little life you're blessed wi'. And, by all 
that's mighty, remember, too, as you're a man wi' a 
character. Oh ! by gummy, Tim, don't slip your cable 
on that I " 

" Hi,4ii," piped Tim, with a miserable attempt at a 
laugh that crackled out in fear, "sealed orders, cable, 
them's the words. I'm wi' ye. Gab, I'm wi' ye." 

" Well, then, don't begin by telling every ship as may 
be passing," growled Scamp ; and with that turned on 
his heel. 

For some time Tim Trebble stood gaping after him, 
and it was not until the sound of the heavy boots died 
away that he closed the door and adjusted the lock and 
bolts with the greatest care. Having done this, he 
turned round, laid a finger along his nose, smiled 
craftily,. and then trotted back to the stable, shaking 
his head continuously as he went. 

I did not wait for more. I bethought me that his 
next movement might be towards the Tunnel, and so 
fled swiftly back on tip-toe, a plaintive neigh from the 
lonesome Caesar failing to stay my flight — for what was 
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a horse, faithful of the faithful though he might be, when 
compared with a cold-blooded plan of murder ? 

So I ran, never stopping until I reached the entrance 
door of the Castle, there to find Mrs. Vince looking 
calmly out upon the night 

Doubtless the manner of my approach mystified the 
good soul, but with a wonderful tactfulness she passed 
it by and spoke of the beauty of the heavens. My 
reply must have been strangely irrelevant, for she 
regarded me with a questioning look, and pressed wine 
and I know not what upon me. With some ado I 
withstood her profTered kindness, and taking up the 
candle with trembling hand, bade her good-night. Ere 
I reached the stairway it was on my lips to ask her if 
all but ourselves were abed ; but the sudden click of a 
glass in the library told me it was not so. There was 
the voice, too : 

*' Singing heigh-i-ho for our stout navee, 
With its ships of oak and its sailors firee." 

Was it Sir William's wont to indulge in such lonely 
night revelry, or was he trying to shut out the thought 
of the man with the club foot ? 

I turned on the stairs and looked down at Mrs. Vince. 
Our eyes met, and the look in hers was sad indeed. 

Once in my room, and the door locked, I sat down 
upon the bed and thought deeply on all that had 
happened since I had entered Creekmouth Castle. The 
unaccountable behaviour of Tim Trebble; my strange 
reception by Sir William ; the mystery of Lady 
Vellacott, as suggested by Mrs. Vince, In particular, I 
recalled the conversation, full of potent meaning, which 
I had so lately overheard. Ah ! there was the ugliest 
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spot The deliberate planning of a cold-blooded 
murder, and nothing less I Whoever this man called 
Limping Log might be, or whatever his power or 
intention to work mischief among the inmates of the 
castle, it was not to be endured that he should be slain 
in the abominable manner proposed by Gabriel Scamp ; 
and if this evil befell him without my having used my 
knowledge to protect him, then surely I were an accessory 
to the vile deed — a villain worse ten thousand times 
than Gabriel Scamp himself. At all costs the fiendish 
plot must be exploded. But to whom could I look for 
help and counsel ? I thought of them all, and there 
was only one — a little woman with a gentle face and an 
affliction of the neck. How wildly incongruous, and 
yet, I repeat it, the only one. 

Could I but have seen into the future, I had scarce, 
been so perturbed about Limping Log's safety ; but 
then if the future were visible it were surely no future 
at all, and our whole life one fearful circle of fate. 

So let me say once more that I was resolved that, 
come what might, this evil business should be nipped in 
the bud ; and it was with this motive still working in 
my mind that I lay down on the great funereal bedstead 
and presently fell asleep. 
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I AM no romancist, and it is neither my desire nor my 
intention in the writing of this narrative to ex- 
aggerate or over-colour aught that happened; 
much less to attempt, by the aid of fiction, to add one jot 
or tittle to what was, in all conscience, terrible enough in 
its reality. And this proviso I here make in order that I 
may not later on be charged with pulling the long bow. 
In a word, I have naught but bare facts to state. 

Having said so much I go on to record that, from 
the heavy sleep into which my weariness had plunged 
me, I awoke with a suddenness the cause for which 
must ever remain a mystery. I have no memory of a 
dream or other disturbing agency, but here I was, 
sprung bolt upright in bed, a cold perspiration on my 
brow, my eyes endeavouring to pierce the darkness of 
the room around me ; while my ears joined in the 
general tenseness, vicing, as it were, with my other 
senses, as to which should be the first to convey to 
their master, the brain, something tangible. 

The ears had it From somewhere in the direction 
of the outer passage there came the sound of a soft and 
stealthy footstep. I moved not, but listened with an 
increased intensity that stretched my ear-drums to well- 
nigh bursting point; and through my brain there 
rushed, with incredible swiftness, a flood of disquieting 
remembrances. 
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I bethought me of the ghost of Mr. Pincombe as 
described by Tim Trebble; of the mystery of Lady 
Vellacott ; of that bringer of evil the man with the 
clumping foot — and as I thought thereon the sense of 
fear, which had been vague and shadowy when I awoke, 
became fixed and certain, as that softly-falling step 
came on towards my chamber door. 

Nearer and nearer it came, until at the very door 
itself it stopped. A moment later and a hand was laid 
upon the knob, turning it this way and that with 
studied caution. 

Then, indeed, I would have cried out to relieve my 
overstrung feelings, but, as is not unusual in such cases, 
my voice died on my lips; and instead I sat there 
listening, a mass of creeping nerves, but with a dim 
sense of thankfulness that the door was locked. 

Again the latch was turned, and then from the other 
side of the door there came the deepest, saddest sigh it 
has been my lot to hear. At such a time and in such a 
place it seemed like the ghostly utterance of some lost 
and wandering spirit. 

In vain I tried to speak or move. I was powerless 
to do either ; a paralysis of fear held me from head to 
foot, so that, strong man though I was and not unused 
to danger, I became as helpless as a child. 

But that which followed broke the spell. A gentle 
knock sounded on the door, and in the same instant I 
sprang from the bed, lit a candle, and threw my cloak 
about me. 

Approaching the door, I said in a voice that sounded 
but a hollow mockery of my own : 

" Who's there ? '' 

To my utter astonishment it was a woman's voice 
that answered me. 
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" Ask not who I am," it said, " but if you would aid 
the helpless, if you would defend the weak, if you would 
see a foul injustice righted, I pray you open tiie door," 

The voice, so plaintive, so deep in its tone of welling 
sorrow, stopped, and all was silence. Such a plea was 
not to be resisted. I hesitated not a moment, but 
turned the key quickly and threw open the door. 

What I saw would have astounded any man, I care 
not what his character or training. 

Standing close upon me I beheld a tall and graceful 
woman. She was attired as though for a journey, and 
the tallness of her figure was enhanced by reason of the 
long-hooded cloak, which nearly reached the ground. 
But what surprised me most, and filled me with con* 
siderable apprehension, was the fact that her face was 
disguised by means of a half-mask or domino, which 
made any clue as to her identity impossible ; though, 
to be sure, suflScient was still exposed to prove her 
beauty. 

So taken aback was I, that for the moment I was 
bereft of speech, and could only stare in blank 
amazement at a sight so strange and bewildering. 

It was she who broke the silence. Drawing herself 
up, it seemed to me still higher, she held forth one 
jewel-glittering hand, and said: 

" Pardon me, sir, but I believe you are the new 
steward ? " 

"Yes, madam," said I, bowing low, "and entirely at 
your service," 

" When you are ready," replied she, with a suggestive 
look at my attire, " I would have you follow me. I will 
await you here." 

The voice, so deep, so sad, yet so commanding, 
worked its will upon my but half-awakened senses. 
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Without demur I closed the door and applied myself 
to the task of clothing. 

Indeed, 'twas not a long business ; seldom, if ever, 
have I dressed more swiftly, but the time thus spent 
enabled me to grasp, with some degree of sense, my 
strange position. 

Here was I, a stranger in an ancient house, called up 
at a ghostly hour to do the bidding of a woman of 
whose name and intentions I had no knowledge ; a 
woman, too, whose masked face was suggestive of 
mystery in its highest sense. 

But let him who would marvel or perhaps jeer at 
my folly, consider the circumstances, and endeavour, if 
possible, to put himself in my place. To such an one 
I would say: Remember my already strange experi- 
ences in Creekmouth Castle, remember the suddenness 
of my awakening, the knocking at the door, the 
plaintive sigh, followed by a woman's request for 
help and protection : let him remember these 
things, I say, and then ask himself the question, 
honestly : " What should I have done under like 
conditions ? " 

Moreover, I would have it understood that even I, 
fool as I was, did not yield entirely without some 
questioning, as you shall presently see. 

The time taken in dressing gave me, as I have said, a 
chance to consider my position, and in it I determined 
that I would go no further in the matter until I knew 
more of my lady's intentions. 

So, having completed my hasty toilet, I went back to 
the door and opened it 

Madam Domino was still there, only now she had 
crossed the passage and was leaning against the opposite 
wall. 
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On seeing me, she came forward, and with a slight 
gesture of impatience asked if I were ready. ^ 

Now was my chance, and I took it 

" Madam," said I, " before I go further In this business, 
I would know somewhat of the nature of my errand." 

'' He who would aid a lady in distress," replied she, 
in a sweetly sorrowful voice, " should ask no questions. 
Did the knights of old crave for reasons when called 
upon to aid their ladies ? " 

The voice in which she said this was so winning that 
I did not consider the wide difference between ourselves 
and that of a knight and his mistress; indeed, I was 
fool enough to feel some sense of flattery at the allusion, 
and, without more ado, signified my readiness to 
accompany her at once. 

"Have you the keys of the steward's room?" she 
inquired, taking the candle from my hand. 

" Yes," said I, without thought, " they are here," and 
by way of assuring her, shook them in my pocket. 

** 'Tis well," said she, and then, looking down at my 
feet, added : " 'Twould be better for you to remove 
your shoes, for we must be cautious." 

Again I did her bidding as though she had been my 
mother, and I a child. 

With a nod of appproval she then beckoned me to 
follow her; and this I did as one walking in his 
sleep. 

Thus we went, the Knight and his Mistress, the lady 
and her dog — what you will; for my last wish is to^ 
gloss over or excuse my folly: rather would I dwell 
on its magnitude, and so disarm the reader's just and 
ready sarcasm. 

Through passages I knew not, by ways that were to 
me a bewildering maze, we came at length to a narrow 
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stairway in the rear of the house. And there my lady 
stopped, raised her hand (what a perfect shape it was I) 
to enjoin stricter silence, and then moved down the 
steps, I closely following. 

One thing had struck me, even In my bewildered 
state of mind, and that was the wonderful gracefulness 
of her figure, whose every movement had for me a 
bewitching fascination. Something there was about 
it that seemed to me familiar, and yet, until we were 
passing down the stairway I failed utterly to suggest 
to myself the reasoa Then on a sudden it flashed 
upon me, and so overcome by it was I that I stopped 
dead on the middle of the stairs. 

My lady was quick to notice it, and turned upon me 
sharply. 

" Why do you stop ? " said she, in an indignant whisper 
so changed from that plaintive tone with which she 
had hitherto beguiled me. "Are you afraid?" she 
added, in a way that cut like a knife. 

" Madam," said I, ignoring the taunt in my eagerness 
to question her, " did I not see you walking on the lawn 
this very night ? Are you not Miss Vellacott ? " 

" What v.'as that, sir ? " said she, with a view, I believe 
to the consideration of her answer. Her manner of 
speech was greatly mollified, and as she raised the 
candle to get a better view of my face, I noticed that 
the hand which held it trembled. 

I repeated my question, meeting her gaze unflinch- 
ingly, as one who feels that he has the right to be 
insistent. 

"Did you see me on the lawn, and am I Miss 
Vellacott?" she exclaimed, with a surprise which, if 
it was not genuine, was at least marvellously well 
assumed. 
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''Exactly, madam," said I, with a severity born of 
increasing confidence. 

A great sigh escaped her, a counterpart of the one I 
had heard outside my chamber door, and, in spite of 
the mask which hid the upper part of her face, I saw, 
or fancied that I saw, a sadness steal upon it. 

But I was now fast growing adamant, and flattered 
myself that I was not to be fooled again. 

And then came the answer in a voice so sweet and 
musical that I can hear it as I write these words. 

'* Sir, I do assure you that you did not see me, and 
that I am not Miss Vellacott Will you now go on 
with me? The case is urgent, and I can do naught 
without your assistance." 

The voice rang truly, and the plea was a moving one, 
but I was not satisfied. 

" Madam," said I, " will you have the goodness to 
remove your domino." 

" What ! " said she, with a recourse to her former 
haughtiness. " Do you doubt the word of a lady ? " 

"Not her word, madam," replied I, *'but her wile." 

" It is impossible for me to accede to your request," 
said she, after a short silence. 

My reply was quick, and to the point 

"Therefore, Madam Domino, I cannot go further;*' 
and with that seated myself upon the stairs, folded my 
arms, and awaited developments ; while she, trembling* 
as I could see, with anger, or fear, or both, bit her lip 
in deep chagrin. 

A curious spectacle we must have presented, facing 
each other so, at dead of night, in the dim light of 
a flickering candle. 

Suddenly Madam Domino's face relaxed, and 

methought a smile played about her lips; though of* 
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this I could by no means be sure in so uncertain 
a light. 

Ascending the few stairs which separated us she 
came close up to me, and holding the candle towards 
my face, she said : 

"Mr. Tullimore, in my excitement I have greatly 
wronged you. You have both the face and the speech 
of a brave man." 

" Madam," said I, with astonishment, " your 
acquaintance with me seems strangely familiar. How 
should you know my name unless you are indeed 
Miss Vellacott I only arrived at the castle a few 
hours back." 

" I know it, Mr. Tullimore — I know it," she replied, 
quite simply, " and I implore you to ask me no more 
questions." 

"Only this one," said I, rising to my feet; "you are 
possessed of my name, may I ask in return, that you 
will tell me yours ? " 

"It cannot be," she replied quickly; "indeed it 
cannot be. Oh ! Mr. Tullimore, if you only knew, 
but—" 

There she stopped suddenly. 

" But what, madam," said I encouragingly. 

" Nothing," said she. 

There was, I thought, a shade of wavering in her 
voice, and I made haste to say, as persuasively as 
possible : 

" Consider again, I beseech you, our position, Madam 
Domino (for I must call you by that name until I know 
a better). Here are we, two strangers, man and woman, 
together at dead of night in a lonely house ; and you 
ask me to follow I know not whither, to do I know 
not what So far I have not failed you, and I will not 
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do so, for I am anxious to aid you, as indeed I would 
any woman in distress. I make only one condition : 
that you tell me your name." 

Would you believe it? She laughed softly, and, 
with a sweet mockery, replied: 

'' I could desire no better name than the one you 
have yourself given me, Mr. TuUimore. Madam 
Domino ! Let that suffice." 

And with a sweep of her cloak she bowed gracefully 
as they do it in the minuet 

Twas all very bewitching, but I had hardened my 
heart against it, and said sternly : 

" But 'twill not suffice, Madam Domino. Either you 
tell me your true name before I count ten, or I go no 
further in this matter." So saying, I resumed my seat 
upon the stairs and commenced counting on my fingers 
with much gravity and deliberation. 

I had got no further than three when my lady tried 
new tactics. As I live, she burst out a-crying, and 
bending down placed her dainty hand on mine. 

Now the weeping of a woman is a thing beyond my 
bearance. Let her rave or stamp and I can view it 
with composure; but her tears, my friends, her tears 
melt me as a thaw melts ice. Or at least they did in 
those far back days ; for since then I have learnt that 
a woman's tears are, in some cases, mighty near the 
surface, and can be turned on as it were a fountain. 

But in the present instance they worked wonders; 
they, that is, and the thrilling touch of the little hand. 
Moreover, I had already fallen in love with so much of 
the face as was visible, and speculated on the beauty 
of the rest, lighted up, as I felt sure it must be, by a 
wondrous pair of eyes. 

"Did you never love a woman, Mr. Tullimore?" 
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said she, between her sobs, and still with her hand on 
mine. 

That was surely a bold and idle question to ask any 
man, but I answered gallantly : 

'^ However that may be, I am dangerously near doing 
so at the present time. Madam Domino, you have 
conquered me ; cease weeping and lead on." 

Her hand left mine in an instant, her tears dried up 
as if by magic, and without a word more betwixt us, we 
descended the stairs. 

At the foot she turned and led the way along a 
narrow passage, and so into a larger opening wherein 
were two doors. At the second of these she stopped, 
and, pointing to it, said : 

** You know that door, Mr. Tullimore." 

'' No, madam, I do not,'' said I. 

" What ! " said she, mih a little laugh, ** the steward 
does not know his own work-room ? " 

** I have never seen it before,'' said I. 

" But you have the keys ? " replied she archly ; and 
added : ** Will yon have the goodness to unlock the door, 
Mr. TuUimore ? " 

The request struck me as being an exceeding strange 
one, and my mind went back to what at the time, and 
in my then half-dazed state, had not sufficiently 
surprised me, namely, her inquiry, ere we started, as to 
whether I had with me the keys to the steward's 
room. 

I looked at her questioningly, and shQ was quick to 
notice my indecision, saying : 

"Why do you hesitate, Mr. TuUimore? You have 
given your word to help me, but you cannot do so 
unless you unlock this door. Surely that is a very 
simple request." 
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''Simple enough, madam/' said I, fumbling at the 
lock, " but a rather strange one." 

Without more ado I threw open the door and would 
have bowed her in, but she, returning my bow with 
interest, indicated with her hand that I should enter 
first This I accordingly did, and found myself in a 
smallish chamber, fitted up as an office, containing a 
long desk near the window, a stool or two, a table in the 
centre, and various strong boxes ranged against the 
walls. The moonlight glanced in slantingly with just 
sufficient power to dimly light the room. 

*' Well ! '* said I, turning to Madam Domino, who stood 
in the doorway, " what would you have me do ? " 

" A very simple thing," said she sweetly, " I would 
have you open yonder iron-bound box. The key 
is a curious one of many cells. I can see it on your 
bunch from here." 

" Never, madam," I replied resolutely ; " I have 
already done an unwarrantable thing in bringing you 
into this room, but I will open no boxes. If you wish 
to see aught of their contents you must prefer your 
request to Sir William Vellacott himself." 

<< Nevertheless I must ask you to open that box," she 
answered, taking something from beneath her cloak and 
pointing it at my head. 

Tis not a pleasant experience to look down a pistol 
barrel at three paces, even though it be held by a 
woman ; moreover, in the present instance, the hand 
that held it was perfectly steady, and the aim 
dangerously true. 

" Madam," I gasped, '' what is the meaning of this ? 
Is it thus that you repay me for my confidence ? " 

*' I am sorry, Mr. TuUimore," said she, in a firmly 
gentle voice ; " indeed I am very sorry, but there is no 
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other way. Either you must open that box, or else 
give up the keys to me." 

" And I will do neither," said I, putting the keys in 
my pocket and facing her with folded arms. 

Almost as I spoke, the candle, which had burned 
low, flamed up in one final blaze and then went out, 
leaving us with no other light than moonbeams already 
mentioned ; but they served to show me the pistol still 
pointed at my head. 

"Consider," I continued, "how a pistol shot will 
raise the house. I may fall, but you will assuredly be 
caught." 

Her answer was a low whistle, which was immediately 
followed by the sound of muffled steps in the passage. 

The next moment two men had entered the room and 
thrown themselves upon me. 

So sudden was the attack that ere I could cry out, or 
struggle with any effect, I was thrown to the floor, 
bound and gagged. 
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CHAPTER VI 

I COMMENCE MY " DUTIES " IN THE STEWARD'S 

ROOM 

WAS ever man in a more humiliating position ? 
Here was I, decoyed, and bound captive, like 
some inferior Samson, through the designing 
artifice of a sweet-voiced woman ; and that, too, in the 
very room whose affairs and secrets it was my business to 
guard. 

Had I been able, I would at least have brought the 
household about their ears, but the gag prevented me 
from even gnashing my teeth in impotent rage ; while 
the thongs which bound my arms and legs made it an 
easy matter for my captors to possess themselves of the 
keys. 

Moreover, not content with the binding and gagging, 
they increased my helplessness by blindfolding my 
eyes ; and by the deft gentleness by which it was done, 
I knew it to be Madam Domino's fingers that tied the 
bandage. That, indeed, was the last drop in the cup of 
my humiliation, and I groaned aloud; to which the 
designing wretch had the audacity to reply by gently 
smacking my cheek, and whispering in my ear : 

"Silence, Sir Knight, you have naught to fear. I 
will not harm thee." 

So there, forsooth, I lay, a very log of degradation, 
straining my ears to catch the movements of those 
three desperadoes. 
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First of all there came the opening of a heavy box, 
which I judged to be the one my lady had indicated. 
I heard them gather eagerly around it, as one of their 
number searched among the papers. Presently there 
came a little stifled cry of joyful satisfaction from 
Madam Domino, which I took to mean that they had 
found that for which they searched. Then the box was 
closed quietly and locked again. 

After that there followed the hasty opening and 
closing of several drawers and boxes ; but throughout 
this trying ordeal no spoken word reached my anxious 
ears — nought was there to guide me but the sound of 
keys and locks and shuffled papers. 

Once indeed I thought I heard a distant footstep, 
and my heart rose as I considered the possibility of 
their being trapped. They, too, had noticed it, for the 
moving of papers suddenly stopped, and there followed 
a breathless silence. But whatever it had been, it was 
not repeated, and so my last hope died within me, and 
I could only lie there with my thoughts for a torment. 

How long this unbearable state of things continued I 
cannot say, for under such conditions the sense of time 
becomes deranged, and minutes take the length of 
hours ; but I presently heard them whispering together ; 
the door was opened, and footsteps left the room. 

Then I thought myself alone, and had even begun 
tugging at my bonds, when the rustle of a woman's 
dress told me that I still had company. The owner of 
it ca,me close and knelt beside me. 

" Mr. Tullimore," said Madam Domino, in a regretful 
voice, " it is not in my power to give you freedom either 
of limb or voice, but I may at least unbind your eyes. 
Nay," she continued, as I glared up at her, ** do not look 
so fierce and vengeful. If you knew all you would not 
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only forgive but pity. I crave your pardon for that 
which necessity has compelled me to do, and I do 
assure you of my deepest gratitude. Farewell 1 " 

With that she rose, and without once looking back 
was gone. 

I watched her leave the room, noting again her 
wonderful gracefulness, and, as the door hid her from 
my sight, the thought uppermost in my mind was not 
one of anger but of regret ; regret, that is, not because 
she was gone, but that I had, perforce, lain there 
speechless while she had knelt beside me and had the 
conversation entirely her own way. 

What my feelings really were at that moment I will 
not here trust myself to describe. The matter requires 
acute analysis, and I am very human ; so let us pass on 
to more conceivable affairs. 

With the last glimpse of Madam Domino's cloak I 
was thrown back on the consideration of the falseness 
of my position, and that without any power ' to change 
its present helplessness or regulate its effect on my 
future prospects. There was no help for it ; tug as I 
would (and did) my bonds had been bound too skilfully 
to budge an inch ; here, then, I must lie until noticed by 
the eye of some early*rising servant, whose screech of 
fear at beholding me I could well imagine. 

Turning myself with some difficulty, and no little 
pain, on to my side, I took as fair a survey of the room 
as I was able. So far as its outward appearance was 
concerned nothing had been changed. Every box and 
drawer had been closed, and the keys laid on the high 
sloping desk by the window. So much, at least, I could 
be thankful for. But the thought gave me little 
comfort, for the consideration of what might be missing 
turned me sick, making me go hot and cold by turns. 
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How should I explain matters to Sir William? 
Outwitted by a strange woman ! That were surely as 
sorry an excuse as ever any man had. At the least 
I should receive instant dismissal (that, indeed, would 
be but the merest justice), and go forth with a disgrace 
upon me, that, I felt assured, would blight my prospects 
for ever. 

As I considered all this, my memory of Madam 
Domino's personal charm was clouded by a keen 
sense of the injury she had done me, and I endeavoured 
to salve my own foolishness by a consideration of her 
falseness ; a very easy thing to attempt, but, withal, 
sadly deficient in satisfaction. 

Then I fell to wondering who Madam Domino was, 
who her accomplices were, and how they had gained 
entrance to the castle. That she, at least, was well 
acquainted with the place, I had no doubt, else she 
had never found her way to my chamber, know my 
name, and possessed so intimate a knowledge of the 
steward's room, even to the recognition of a key. 

The more I considered the matter, the more certain 
was I that treachery had been at work, and that a 
traitor's hand was among us; and I had been a 
blunt-edged instrument in their hands, forsooth ! Ah ! 
the thought was intolerable. 

In desperation I turned my mind to other questions. 
Where had Madam Domino and her fellow desperadoes 
(I could call them by no other name) gone? After 
leaving the room I had heard them pass stealthily 
down the passage, then there had come the click of a 
latch, not far away, and after that, silence. 'Twas no 
good; whichever way I turned my thoughts there 
was nothing but the same impenetrable maze, with 
John Tullimore, arch fool, lost in the middle of it. 
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By this time the dawn was breaking, as I could tell 
by the failure of the moonlight in the room, and the 
gradual stealing in of a softer light I welcomed it 
and loathed it in equal degrees ; the former because it 
must soon end my present inaction ; the latter because it 
led on to my disgrace. 

Presently I heard a clock strike three (how weird and 
mocking was its voice I), and by that token I reckoned 
that I had been called between one and two. 

It was not likely that anyone would be stirring until 
five at the earliest ; I had therefore two mortal hours to 
endure in this prone and helpless position ; the very idea 
was maddening. Besides, the physical painfulness of 
my position was becoming no small matter, for the 
cords with which my legs and arms were bound, to 
say nothing of the jaw-aching gag, made it impossible 
for me to move without experiencing a sickening 
twinge. Indeed, a faintness was coming over me 
which I found it a hard task to fight against To 
save myself I fell to counting backwards, casting up 
imaginary accounts, and I know not what other 
foolish exercises. So the time dragged on. 

It would be about half an hour after three, and while 
I was engaged, as above stated, that I heard a grating 
sound on the outer wall. 

Now from where I lay, the window was well within 
sight, and I instantly turned my eyes upon it By that 
time the sky was all aglow with radiant light, and there 
was therefore no dimness to make my view uncertain. 

The grating sound continued. It was as though 
someone were trying to raise himself against the wall. 
Once it seemed as if he had succeeded, for I saw a 
hand appear above the window ; but the next moment 
it bad disappeared, and by the thud upon the ground 
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outside, I judged that its owner had tumbled back ; 
indeed, if I am not greatly mistaken, I caught the 
sound of smothered expressions of a strong nature, 
followed by vigorous rubbing of the bruised parts. 

But whoever it might be was evidently possessed of 
some perseverance, for after a brief interval the 
climbing was renewed, more determinedly than 
before. 

At length the hands (very skinny ones they were, 
I noted) reappeared, and were followed, after some 
straining, by a wisp of hair. Here there arose some 
difficulty, and for a space I was tantalised by the ridicu- 
lous dancing of the hair aforesaid. How I watched it, 
as though my life depended on its giving way to the 
face. My interest in it was such that I would not, at 
the time, have had its owner fall back again for a small 
fortune. 

My anxiety was at length rewarded. A final strain 
was put upon the shrivelled hands, and a man's head 
rose into view, with a pair of eyes peering searchingly 
into the room. . 

If I attempted to describe that face I should fail, for 
the simple reason that it was muffled in such a manner 
as to leave the eyes alone visible ; even the head was 
bound round as with a turban, and it was from an open- 
ing in this that the wisp of hair, aforesaid, waved in 
so ludicrous a fashion. But the eyes and hands were 
sufficient to make me feel, on the instant, that I knew 
their owner ; while that which followed only served to 
increase my certainty. 

Looking quickly round the room, his glance did not 
at first take me in, but when it did, and our eyes met, 
he dropped suddenly, like a plum from a tree, and 
without waiting this time to rub himself, ran off as fast 
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as his legs would carry him. Ah ! if I knew not now 
my man I was never more mistaken in my life. 

So sure was I of my discernment in this matter, and 
so great was my satisfaction, that, in spite of pain and 
heaviness of heart, I found it possible to chuckle at the 
thought of it 

You will doubtless have noticed that I had felt no 
uneasiness at this sudden apparition, and perhaps you 
will have put it down to the fact that it happened in 
broad daylight Not so ; for had it been possible for 
me to have seen the same eyes and hands by moonlight, 
it would have made no difference, my satisfaction 
would have been just as keen ; the reason for which you 
shall hereafter know. 

This incident was, indeed, a welcome break, and 
afforded me a refreshing change of thought for some 
time, but ere four o'clock struck I had worn it thread- 
bare, and was once more thrown back upon the 
present 

By this time the pain from my bonds was grown 
unbearable, and, in addition, a great thirst had come 
upon me, which made my state so much the worse. 

Afler unbinding my eyes, Madam Domino had been 
good enough to place a t>ook beneath my head by way of 
a pillow, and I had at the time been grateful for the 
relief it afforded ; but it had now become plaguily hard 
and uncomfortable, and I therefore decided to change 
my position by lying flat upon the floor. To do this I 
had, as it were, to gradually worm myself off, as you 
will readily see if you will take the trouble to try it for 
yourself. 

As I dropped, off the end of the book, something 
whisked my ear, and, turning my face that way, I beheld 
a letter protruding from the leaves. Ah f my lady, 
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thought I, so your desire for my comfort was not 
unmixed with other intentions! 

Raising my head as high as was possible, I read the 
following superscription, written in a bold, firm hand : 

" To Sir William Vellacott, Baronet, 
OF Creekmouth Castle." 

I was still staring at this strange missive, when I heard 
the sound of heavy footsteps in the distance. I lay 
back and listened anxiously; and my excitement 
increased when I made out that the steps were coming 
towards me. Who it might be, I cared not Only let 
them pass the door. A little later and I caught the 
low humming of a tune ; then the steps turned into the 
very passage itself, and so on until they were close upon 
the room in which I lay. 

With one great effort, I made all the noise it was 
possible to make with a gagged mouth. 'Twas a feeble 
sound, indeed, resembling more the growl of a dog than 
aught else, but it served to bring the footsteps to a halt. 

Again I growled. The door was thrown open wi th a 
burst, and someone entered the room. 

Looking backward over my head, as it were, I beheld 
a solitary eye regarding me in blank amazement. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MY RELEASE, AND WHAT FOLLOWED IT 

" -W "IT irHAT the— '* There Sir William Vellacott 

broke off, and waved his armless sleeve for 
utter want of words in which to express his 
astonishment 

As for myself, I could do naught but await the happy 
inspiration that might move him to undo my bonds. It 
came mighty quick ; for scarcely were the words out of 
his mouth ere he was down on his knees beside me, and 
with a clasp-knife was cutting the cords. These and the 
gag having been removed, I stood up and essayed to 
speak, but either the sudden change of position, or the 
reaction, or both, proved too much for me, and I reeled 
forward in a dead swoon. 

When I regained consciousness, it was to find Sir 
William supporting me against his knee, and holding 
brandy to my lips. 

" Come, come, sir," said he, not unkindly, as I looked 
wildly round, '^ take a good pull at this and you'll feel a 
man again." 

I obeyed him to the letter, and as the grateful spirits 
did their work. Sir William's prediction was verified, and 
I was able to stand. Nevertheless, my powers of 
gravitation were still none too accurate, and this Sir 
William was quick to notice. 

" Take my arm, young man," said he, and added : 

*' Noy damme, sir, not that, the left one," as, in my 
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blurred state of mind, I laid hold upon the empty 
sleeve. 

" The keys and letter, sir ? " said I, as we reached the 
door. 

" I have them both,*^ replied he sharply, and, having 
locked the door, gave me his arm again. 

Thus we went by a different way to what I had come 
some hours before. And a curious pair we must have 
been. I leaning on my master's arm in silence; he 
walking bold and erect, snorting and humming by turns. 
Never was a steward in more incongruous a position. 
Not a word passed between us, and glad indeed was I 
that Sir William kept up his humming, for otherwise the 
silence had surely been oppressive. 

As we entered the great hall the clock was striking 
five, and Sir William quickened his step, for fear, I 
believe, that the servants might be stirring. 

The library door lay open, and into that room Sir 
William led me. Pointing me to a chair, he took up his 
old position on the centre table, and said : 

" A pretty sort of business this, Mr. TuUimore. What 
have you to say for yourself ? " 

My head swam, and a distressing sense of unreality 
was upon me, as I sat there endeavouring to collect my 
thoughts. 

" Take another pull," said Sir William, handing me 
the brandy. I did so, and then, clutching at the arms of 
my chair, started off on the narration of what was surely 
one of the most unbelievable tales man ever told. 

As I proceeded. Sir William's restlessness increased, 

though he still kept his seat on the table ; but when I 

reached that part which dealt with the steward's room, 

he jumped down with an oath, and came towards 

me fiercely. Indeed, his look was so wild and 
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disconcerting that I stopped in the middle of a 
word, 

'* Go on, sir, go on ! " cried he impatiently ; and from 
then, till the end of my story, he never ceased stumping 
up and down the room, giving vent at intervals to the 
most appalling ejaculations. 

When I came to an end, he stood for a space by the 
window, looking out to sea, and there was silence. His 
first words startled me, so different were they from what 
I had expected. 

'* Not a word of this to a living soul/' said he, turning 
towards me. 

" Certainly not, Sir William," I replied, not knowing 
quite what to say ; but with an inward relief that must 
have showed itself in my voice, for he went on in a 
different tone : 

** Do you know, sir, what they do to men in the navy 
when they betray their trust ? " 

** Shoot them, I believe, sir," said I uneasily. 

" Aye, shoot 'em, or hang 'em at the yard-arm, as the 
case may be, Mr. Tullimore." 

He had returned to his seat on the table, and now sat 
there fixing me with his eye. 

'^ Shoot 'em or hang 'em," he repeated, " and a good, 
straightforward, manly way it is too ; but on land they 
do things different." 

Again he sat watching me in silence, with his chin 
upon his hand ; which was harder to bear than if he had 
raved at me or even struck me. The steadiness of his 
gaze exceeded that of any man I have ever known. 

^'Mr. Tullimore," said he, after a long and painful 
silence, " do you know your Bible ? " 

"Moderately, Sir William," I replied, utterly con- 
founded by the strangeness of his question. 
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" Well, it's a fine book/' he went on, " although the 
battles are all on land, and the more you know of it the 
better for you, I reckon, Mr TuUimore. Fm no saint, 
as you're probably aware, and as his long-faced 
reverence at Treemartin will tell you if youVe not ; but 
I do like Paul, sir, aye, I do like Paul. If ever a man 
was faithful, Mr. TuUimore, now, I reckon, it was Paul. 
And, bless his heart, he was shipwrecked too." 

Another embarrassing silence, and not being quite 
clear what he was driving at, I did not venture to break 
it Enlightenment came quickly, as he presently 
continued : 

^ A man, sir, Paul was, every inch of him. Let me 
see now, somewhere he has it that it's necessary for a 
steward to be found faithful, or words to that effect. 
Now, Mr. TuUimore," he added, leaving the table and 
standing over me, "do you call yourself a faithful 
steward ? " 

"Far from it in this instance. Sir William,'* I 
answered. 

" And do you know," he went on, without moving his 
position, '^ that if your action last night has led to what 
I expect it has, that I may be a ruined man, Mr. 
TuUimore ? " 

This question, put with so simple a pathos, showed 
me, as it were, in a flash, what I had hitherto but dimly 
realised — the possible and far-reaching consequences 
of my weakness. I could not answer him; my voice 
was not to be trusted. His next words astounded 
me. 

^ Come, come," said he, in an altered tone, and laying 
his hand on my shoulder, *' don't be too down about it, 
my lad. You're not the first man that's been fooled by 
a pretty face, and you won't be the last. Oh, my God 1 " 
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he added, as it were to himself, " if ever a man was 
fooled by a woman that man's Will Vellacott I " 

Suggestive as was this latter statement, I was too 
occupied with my own thoughts to follow it up. 

^'Sir William/' said I, ''the construction you put 
upon the matter is such as I neither expected nor 
deserve; but of course, sir, considering what has 
happened, you will require my services no longer." 

" And, of course," replied he, coming over from the 
window whither he had gone, "of course you know 
nothing about it Why, damme, sir, I'm pretty hard, 
but I'm not built that way." 

" But, Sir William," said I, amazed at his forbearance, 
"you can surely repose no further confidence in me; 
'tis not to be expected." 

" Look 'e here, Mr. TuUimore," he answered, with a 
great decision of manner, "don't be a fool. When 
you've lived as long as I have you'll know how to 
distinguish between sudden weakness and downright 
cowardice or faithlessness — ^that you will. Now, 
perhaps, you'll consider it's a damned silly thing to 
say, but I think none the worse of you for last night's 
affair. If I can let it pass, I suppose you can. And if 
that don't satisfy your conscience, why, look at it like 
this : you've got me into the devil of a pother and must 
help to get me out of it No, sir, not another word ; 
we've got other fish to fry. Let's investigate things, 
thaf s the first business. Come on ; the steward's room's 
our port, I reckon." 

So saying, he led the way to the door, and I followed, 
inwardly marvelling at the charitable view he had 
taken. Had I then known all that was on his mind, I 
had marvelled still more. 

This conversation with Sir William, which has taken 
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so long in the writing, was, in reality, of but short 
duration^ and it still wanted nearly three quarters to 
six when we again arrived on the scene of my unhappy 
adventure. That I loathed the thought of returning 
to it will be readily understood, but, nevertheless, my 
heart was immeasurably lighter in one way than it had 
been half an hour earlier ; for between then and now 
I had made a clean breast of it, and confession is a 
wondrous load-lightener. There was, of course, still the 
sickening apprehension of what damage my foolishness 
had wrought, but that fear was of a different nature ; 
for whatever it might be it lay in my power to help to 
retrieve it, and that I would do even to the risk of 
life. 

Another thought which caused me some disquietude 
was that of the mysterious letter of which Sir William 
had possessed himself during my swoon. Whether he 
had read it or no I knew not, for he had made no 
mention of it ; and, indeed, his reticence in all that 
pertained to this strange affair was such as to make me 
wonder ; the more so when I remembered his boisterous 
and ungovernable demeanour on our first acquaintance 
less than twelve hours before. With a chaotic change 
of feeling towards my master I followed him to the 
steward's room. 

It was now, of course, broad daylight, and as we 
entered, the sun was streaming in through the lozenge* 
paned window, making everything look so bright and 
innocent that it was hard to resdise my adventure had 
been aught but a horrid nightmare ; but the book still 
lying on the floor, together with the cords and gag, 
effectually dispelled all doubt 

Our first attention was given to the iron-bound box, 

which, by Sir William's instructions, I lifted on to the 
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table for examination. He made several ineffectual 
attempts to open it, his hand trembling violently, and 
then passed the keys to me, saying : 

** My fingers are benumbed this morning, TuUimore ; 
you unlock it" 

The keys shook little less in my hands than they had 
in his, and as I threw open the lid I scarce dare look 
within. 

It was a box made in several divisions, with a view to 
keeping different matters separate, but its contents were 
now greatly disarranged, and presented a sad jumble of 
documents and sealed packets. 

It Wots to the sealed packets that Sir William gave 
his attention, and as he glanced at their superscription 
one by one, I could see the colour gradually dying from 
his face until, as he scanned the last one, it was of a 
ghastly whiteness. He neither moved nor spoke, but 
stood there leaning on the box, as one whose mind has 
become a void. 

Strong man though he was, I feared for the conse- 
quences, and laying my hand upon his arm, said : 

" Sir William, I trust the worst has not happened." 

He made no reply, but turning his face for a moment, 
regarded me in a dim and distant manner as though he 
did not see me. 

" Sir William," I went on, in fearful desperation, " surely 
something can be done. I will take horse at once and 
raise the neighbourhood about these villains ; they can 
surely be hunted down." 

My words had at least the effect of making him 
speak. 

" You will do nothing of the sort, sir," said he, without 

looking round, and then added : ** For the present you 

can only help by keeping a quiet tongue and obeying 
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orders ; one word of this to anyone, and you do me a 
worse damage than ever, if that were possible." 

He then went back into himself, as it were, and 
presently broke out into a low-toned murmuring as 
follows : 

" Ah ! thrice fool that I was. If only I had taken 
Blake's advice ; if only I had sailed with my own common 
sense, it had not been left here, and this had not 
happened. Only one person can have done this thing, 
for only one had the knowledge of it, and that — " 

He stopped, and in my meddlesome coxcombry I 
went on where he had left off, saying : 

" And that is the false woman who b^uiled me, Sir 
William ; that is Madam Domino." 

This time my words had an effect the opposite to 
what I had expected ; for it is to be feared that in my 
conceit I looked for some commendation for this foolish, 
cock-sure speech. I got it not, but very much the 
reverse. 

The colour rushed back into Sir William's face, and 
turning upon me with a look so fierce that I recoiled 
before it, he cried : 

"What is this, sir? You seek to hide your fool- 
hardiness behind the petticoats of a womaUi and dare 
to call her false ? Have a care, sir, have a care. I've 
dealt easily with you, but I'll not be pressed too far! 
Isn't it enough that you have ruined me, that you 
should thus stand braying at me like an ass with your 
mockery ? Damme, sir, you've done more damage in 
one night than most men do in a lifetime." 

Before the justice of this rebuke, or at least the latter 
part of it, I stood crestfallen, my head bowed to the 
fierce tempest of his words; though, to be sure, it 
seemed to me that there was some inconsistency in his 
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cavilling at the epithet "false woman/' in the light of 
what he had himself said but a short time before. And 
perhaps he had some thought of this in his mind also, 
for he presently went on in a changed tone, and looking 
up I found that the fire had died from his eye, though 
his face was still suffused. 

" Tullimore," says he, "I have spoken harshly, but 
you angered me. Your speech was not a manly one ; 
now wats it ? " 

« Certainly not, sir," said I, " but—'' 

" Certainly not, sir," interrupted Sir William, " and no 
'buts,' sir, please; buts sent the ship to the bottom. 
Now look'e here, Tullimore," he added, " you're not a 
bad sort of young buck, and IVe taken a fancy to you ; 
for if I'm any good at telling an honest man by his face 
then you're one. Now, as I was saying last night, 
everything in this world's an accident, more or less. 
It's an accident that you've got me. into this pother, 
and it'll be a devilish fine accident if you see me out of 
it ; by which you are to understand that I rely on you 
to help me." 

" I will move heaven and earth to do so, Sir William," 
said I finely. 

"Don't try to do either, sir," replied he, bluntly 
enough ; " people who try to move heaven and earth 
generally end by moving nothing ; damme, sir, by 
standing still, I mean. What you've got to do is to 
watch for signals and obey orders. Clear sailing that, 
Mr Tullimore, eh ? " 

« Perfectly so," said I. 

** Well, then," he went on, " I'll ask you something. 
Who do you suppose is at the bottom of this business ? " 

That was a tiresome question, for to my mind there 

was only one answer, and that was ''Madam Domino "; 
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but the thought of my recent unfortunate mention of 
that lady checked the words upon my lips. 

'* Ah ! " said Sir William quickly, and with evident 
relief at my indecision ; '' you can't answer it, Mr. 
TuUimore. Well, sir, Til do so for you ; the person 
who's at the bottom of this mischief is the one I spoke 
of last night ; the man who walks like this." 

" Limping Log ! " cried I, before he had done three 
steps. 

" The same/' said he, looking back at me. 

Then I remembered what, in the press of other 
matters, I had forgotten — the conversation between 
Gabriel Scamp and Tim Trebble ; and in the light of 
what had since happened I judged it my duty to 
acquaint Sir William of it I therefore now broke in 
with : 

" Ah ! Limping Log I I have news of him, Sir 
William ; he had been seen near here. Last night I 
overheard — " 

But there, to my surprise. Sir William held up his 
hand and checked me, saying : 

" Not now, Mr. TuUimore, not now ; I will hear that 
later on." 

The shade of fear on his face as he said this was too 
marked to be mistaken. Doubtless he understood my 
puzzled and inquiring look, for he made haste to reply : 

*' I'm no coward, Mr. TuUimore ; I've faced death too 
often for that, but — ^that is — ^well, I'm a bit knocked over 
for the present. Let us continue our investigations." 

With that he closed the box and locked it, making 
over the keys to me again, and we then left the room. 

This time we took our way down the passage, along 
which it had seemed to me that the retreating footsteps 
had passed. 
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It was a dark place, being evidently a sort of by-way» 
and but little used About half-way down there came a 
sudden break in the wall, a sort of embrasure or alcove, 
without any apparent usefulness. Into this opening Sir 
William stepped, and laying his hand upon a grinning 
corbel which projected from the centre, leaned hard 
upon it. To my astonishment there came a clicking 
like the lifting of a latch, and a great stone, some six 
feet high by four in width, swung back, thus forming a 
ready exit 

I looked at Sir William, dumfounded, but without 
heeding me he passed through the opening, and stood 
looking out across the park in an absorbed way. 

"So they knew this secret?" said I, going up to 
him. 

** Aye, aye," replied he, bitterly, " they knew it" 

He had not turned to say this, but still stood with that 
far-away look, humming softly to himself. 

I had another question to put, but it was some time 
before I could bring myself to break in upon his silence. 
At length I did so, saying : 

" Can this stone be opened from without, Sir William?" 

"No," answered he, turning upon me sharply, "it 
cannot" 

That, at any rate, I considered, proved my previous 
assumption that there were traitors within Creekmouth 
Castle ; but I dared not press the matter further, and so 
took refuge in my thoughts. 

Presently Sir William uttered a deep sigh, and 
turning, led the way through the opening ; then, pushing 
back the stone into its place, he bade me follow him to 
the library. 

"And now," said he, as the door closed upon us, 

" what have you to tell me ? " 
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Therewith I related what I had heard on the previous 
night — or rather so much as dealt with Limping Log's 
appearance — avoiding for the present all mention of 
Gabriel Scamp's mad proposal. 

Sir William listened in uneasy silence, waving his 
sleeve continuously, and walking restlessly up and down 
the room. 

** So, so," said he musingly, when I had finished, ** it 
has come at last" 

Then a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and 
putting his hand in his pocket he drew forth the letter. 
The seal was still whole — he had not read it ; indeed, 
I might have known that he had had little or no 
chance of doing so. 

" Open it," said he, handing it to me. 

I broke the seal and gave it back to him. The 
paper crackled in his shaking hand as he began to read, 
and he had not gone far before he looked up, and said : 

" I would read this alone, Mr. TuUimore. Stay," he 
added, as I reached the door, " what will you be doing 
after breakfast ? " 

I told him that; under present circumstances, I must 
consider myself as entirely in his hands in that respect ; 
though my original intention had been to commence my 
duties. 

"Grood," said he, "you'll find things pretty mixed 
up, Fm thinking, but Mrs. Vince'U help you out. She's 
kept the books before now for a month on end. Why, 
damme, sir, she's a wonder, is Vince, a general family 
factotum." 

"A very excellent person," said I, as he suddenly 
stopped. 

All through these psuting words with which he held 
me at the door, I had noticed an uneasy look upon his 
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face, quite at variance with his light mode of speech ; 
an evident dallying, as it were, with something serious 
that he desired to say. But, however this may have 
been, he failed to bring his mind to it, and instead 
broke out into a poor, half-hearted raillery, very hollow in 
its sound. 

" Ah ! I had forgotten your duties, Mr. TuUimore ; 
of course you must be after them, but whatever you 
do, don't get bound again ; oh ! damme, do mind 
that" 

'Til promise you so much. Sir William," said I, 
quickly putting the door between us to hide the colour 
which had rushed to my face. 

By that time I thought I was free, and had even shut 
the door, when he called me back. 

He was standing as I had left him, the letter in 
his hand, a very monument of strength and weakness, 
pitiable to see. His face and voice made no attempt 
this time to hide the trouble of the spirit within. 

'' You will please hold yourself in readiness to attend 
me any time, Tullimore ; and whatever you do, remember 
that you and I are one in this matter, and that not a 
word leaks out." 

I assured him that he need have no fear on that 
score, and so once more withdrew and betook me to 
my rooms. 

It wanted yet some two hours to breakfast-time, and 
having dressed myself more becomingly, I employed 
the interval in setting my things to rights, endeavouring 
by this means to distract my mind from bitter thoughts. 
While thus engaged I had the need to open several 
drawers, and espied in the bottom of one of them a piece 
of paper neatly folded. This had evidently escaped the 
notice of the women-folk when clearing up after my 
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predecessor. Turning it over I found that it was 
inscribed : 

" To my Successor." My interest was awakened, and 
I made-haste to open it This is what I read : 

"Should this meet the eye of my successor in the 
post of steward at Creekmouth Castle, I would here 
wsun him against strange night visitants to his chamber 
door. Twice have I thus been disturbed in the dead 
hours, with knockings, murmuring, sighing, pleadings, 
and I know not what. In a word, I solemnly affirm 
that this house is haunted, and being no dealer in 
ghosts, and without desire to traffic in them, I leave 
to-morrow. 

" James Fenton. 

"P.S. — I judge the ghost to be that of the female kind, 
having, as I think, distinguished the rustle of petticoats." 

I folded that paper up, placed it in my pocket-book, 
and then asked myself the question : 

" Was he or I the greater fool ? " 

And the only answer I could find went against me. 

He, indeed, had left through a stupid belief in ghosts, 
but he had done no harm; I, on the other hand, 
had — , but there, you know what I had done. 

Here was food for fresh thought Madam Domino 
had evidently tried her cajolery on my predecessor, and 
had been mistaken for a spirit The fact of her having 
appeared so often made me certain of one of two things. 
Either she was an' inmate of the house (a theory which 
I favoured), or she had a wonderfully ready access to it ; 
and, remember, the secret door of stone could not be 
opened from the outside. Therefore, draw your own 
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conclusions, and consider how I cudgelled my brains in 
trying to draw mine. 

Mental strain and depression, such as were mine that 
morning, are unfailing appetite dullers, and it will be 
readily understood that my wants were quickly satisfied. 
Then I went over to the window, and seating myself, 
tried to think ; but that being quite as unbearable and 
distasteful as eating, I was soon on my feet again, pacing 
up and down, with the same persistent thoughts buzzing 
about my head like a swarm of stinging bees. The 
open air would be more bearable, and with that idea I 
left the room. 

Not many steps had I gone, when a sound from some 
distant chamber stayed me. I listened. Smothered 
and fought against though it was, there was no mistaking 
it — the sound of a strong man sobbing like a child. 
To my mind there is nothing more terrible than that. 

With a heart like lead I descended the stairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

GOLIATH AND HIS SISTER 

PASSING through the hall without encountering 
anyone, I walked out upon the terrace, there to 
find Nature trying to cajole me, by the very 
beauty and innocence of her face, into a belief that the 
events of the previous night were but a phantasy. But 
to be fooled by two fair faces in so short a space was 
beyond even my slow wits, and I therefore turned a 
frowning look on Nature's smile and thought of Madam 
Domino. 

I take it to be an undoubted truth that in nothing 
does man show more inconsistency than in his dealings 
with the other sex ; and as this narrative is a reflection 
and not a fancy picture of what happened, I make bold 
to state that as I stood there, my thoughts of the woman 
who had so outwitted me were the reverse of bitter. 
Truly, she had made a tool of me, as the saying is, but 
against that there came, in spite of my self-abhorrence 
and agony of mind, the memory of a sweetly musical 
and winning voice, a graceful figure, the touch of a hand, 
the tears (crocodile or otherwise, I care not), and, above 
all (oh ! stupendous and crowning inconsistency), the 
pluck which had engaged and defeated a man ; a pluck, 
mind you, which was not the outcome of a hsu'd and 
unfeminine nature, but the courage, under trying 
circumstances, of an evidently gentle and timorous 
woman ; surely *a thing to arouse the respect (and 
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perhaps more) of any man worthy of the name. I 
therefore blamed myself entirely for what had happened, 
and excused Madam Domino to the full ; nay, I even 
went so far as to endow her with all sorts of heroical 
qualities, that she might stand in my eyes as a brave and 
injured woman who had done much for righteousness' 
sake. 

Ah! what fools men are, say the strong-minded 
readers of both sexes here. Fools, indeed ; and, at any 
rate, they are welcome to thus judge me if it adds aught 
to their self-estimation, as it doubtless will. But I would 
have them, in their charity, remember that I write of 
the doings of a young hot-blood of thirty ; and it is 
therefore to be hoped that those who were never young 
or foolish will read no further. Thank God, we don't 
all get our wisdom teeth so early, or the world would be 
but a poor, dull place indeed — full of long faces and 
self-sufficient wag-my-heads, Pharisees and hypocrites. 

But having made the above confession with regard to 

Madam Domino— a confession which it had been unfair 

to the reader and myself to have withheld — I would 

have it clearly understood that th6 thought of her was 

but a thread running through the tangled web of far more 

serious matters ; a shining thread, indeed, and one not 

to pass unseen, but of gossamer fineness only. For as I 

stood looking across the glittering waters of the Bristol 

Channel on that eventful morning, the remembrance of 

the part I had played came upon me in a darker form 

with every breath I drew. That I despised myself was 

a small thing, and goes without saying. The only relief 

I could look for was in action — if with risk to life and 

limb so much the better — but my lips were sealed, and I 

could do naught until Sir William called me to his side 

again. And the last that I had known of my poor 
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master was that he had retired to his room, there to 
struggle with some great and crushing sorrow. No, I 
could do nothing but wait in miserable impotency, 
feeding on dark forebodings and darker self-reproach. 

From these dire reflections I was brought to more 
actual matters by the sound of footsteps behind me, and 
turning quickly round, found a boy watching me from a 
distance of twenty yards or so. I recognised him at 
once as Miss Vellacotfs companion on the lawn the 
previous night. And, indeed, he was a little fellow of 
prepossessing appearance, with fine open face and flash- 
ing eyes, while his dress, which suited him to a degree, 
was more in keeping with the seventeenth century than 
the present 

" Good morning, Master Cyril," said I, after we had 
thoroughly scanned each other. 

For a moment he hesitated, and then came forward. 
I held out my hand, which he took in both his, and 
looking up into my face with great frankness, said : 

" Good morning, Mr. Tullimore. Mrs. Vince told me 
your name ; but how did you know mine, I wonder ? " 

" From Mrs. Vince," said I, smiling. " I asked her 
your name last night, when I saw you walking on the 
lawn with — " 

" Ah ! with Queenie," he broke in eagerly. " She isn't 
a real queen, you know, Mr. Tullimore, but I call her that 
because she's just lovely, and prettier than any queen 
I've seen a picture of." 

He looked into my face as if for approbation. I 
nodded, and ofl* he went again. 

"Queenie calls me Goliath because I'm small, but I 
don't quite understand that, because Goliath was a 
giant ; and I don't much like it either, because, you see, 
Goliath was killed by a boy named David. I can't 
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think why Queenie didn't call me David instead of 
Goliath. I'd rather kill a giant, than be a giant and be 
knocked down with a little stone. I once asked 
Queenie why she called me so, and she said she was 
speaking ironically, which means saying what you 
don't mean ; but I don't mind much as Queenie likes 
It" 

" How old are you, Master Cyril ? " I asked, as he 
stopped, either for want of breath or ideas. 

" Please don't call me Master, Mr. Tullimore," said he, 
" I don't like that a bit ; either Cyril or Goliath. Now, 
which do you say ? " 

« I don't mind at all," said I. 

" Well," says he, picking up a stone, " if I can throw 
this over that wall it's Cyril, and if not it's Goliath." 

He threw, and the stone fell short 

" Ah ! it's Goliath, then," he went on, with just a shade 
of disappointment, but whether because he had failed in 
his throw, or preferred the other name, I don't know. 
Then with a look of sudden inspiration he cried : " Yes, 
yeu can call me Goliath, Mr. TuUimore, but Til really be 
David, and you can bie the giant ; and we'll play the 
finest game you ever saw. You can stand on one side 
of the little stream in the park, and I'll stand on the 
other, and then, when we've shouted to each other, I'll 
sling nuts at you, and when I hit you on the forehead, 
you'll fall, and I'll run across the stream and pretend to 
cut your head off. Won't that be a grand game, Mr. 
TuUimore?" Then, noticing my somewhat dubious 
look, he added : " The nuts won't hurt, you know." 

" Won't they," said I. " What about my eyes ? " 

" Well," says he readily, " you can shut your eyes till 
I hit you on the forehead, and then open them again. 
Shall we play that game pretty soon ? " 
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« ril think about it," said I ; " but you haven't told me 
how old you are." 

" I'm nearly eight/' he answered, drawing himself up, 
" and when I'm big enough I'm going into the navy to 
lose an arm and an eye like father. It must be fine to 
lose an arm and an eye, mustn't it ? " 

" Not very," I replied, returning his serious look with 
difficulty. 

" Oh ! but it must," he went on, " because Nelson lost 
both, you see. I fancy that's why father parted with.his 
arm and eye — to be like Nelson," he added thoughtfully. 

" I hope it will be a long time before you lose either, 
Goliath," said I. 

" I don't," says he decisively. " What's the good of 
fighting if you haven't got anything to show for it ? " 

" What, indeed ? " said I. 

After that he was silent for a space, taking careful 
stock of me the while. Having satisfied himself in that 
respect, he again took my hand, and said, with a 
charming comraderie : 

" You and I must be great friends, Mr. TuUimore. I 
know I shall like you, because you're so big and strong 
and jolly-faced ; I didn't care much for Mr. Fenton, 
because he was little and thin, and had a squeaky voice, 
like Tim Trebble." 

I thought of the '' strength " I had shown that night, 
and my eyes fell before his as I replied : 

" I'm sure we shall be excellent friends." 

He looked pleased at that, and at once proceeded to 
put me through my catechism. 

" Can you shoot, Mr. TuUimore ? " 

" Yes." 

" And row ? " 

"Yes." 
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"And ride?'* 

" Yes." 

" And swim ? " 

« Yes." 

" And swear ? " 

" Goliath," said I sternly, " that's a wrong question for 
a little boy to put" 

" Oh ! I don't swear, Mr. TuUimore," he explained 
hurriedly. ** I did once say ' damme,' like father, but 
Queenie was very upset about it, so I've never done it 
again. But all the men I like most swear, so I wondered 
whether you did. Can you swear, Mr. TuUimore ? " he 
added coaxingly. 

'' On occasion," I answered. 

" What sort of swearing is that, Mr. TuUimore ? " he 
asked, with a wondering look. 

*• Why, I mean that I only do it when it's necessary, 
Goliath ; on occasion that is." 

'' Ah ! then," said he, after considering for a moment, 
** I think that Gabriel Scamp must always be on 
occasion, for he swears at everything. Do you know 
Gabriel, Mr. TuUimore ? " 

" No," said I ; " only by name." 

"You must know him," cried Goliath, with enthusiasm, 
" he's just a dandy, Mr. TuUimore. He fought at 
Trafalgar with father, but he was rather unfortunate ; he 
didn't lose anything ; he only got a wound on the head 
from a cutlass. I'll take you to see him soon ; this 
afternoon, if you would like. Do you fence ? " he added, 
going off at his wonted tangent 

" Yes, a little," said I. 

" Then," said he, *' I'll take you at foils sometime ; 

I've no doubt I could pink you in three passes. Gabriel 

says I'm pretty deathly at the longe." 
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Thus he ran on for a while, touching like a butterfly 
on scores of boyish subjects, always with a fine little 
decision of his own, tempered with a deference to my 
opinion. 

So many and varied were his questions that I found 
myself more than once in a corner; for beneath the 
ruthless probe of a child's thirst for knowledge the 
deepest man may discover unlooked-for ignorance ; and 
I was far from being deep, so that Goliath's curiosity 
several times put me sorely on my mettle. However, 
by dint of much seriousness, tempered with good 
humour, I believe I came through the ordeal without 
falling greatly in his estimation. And for that I con- 
sidered myself lucky, knowing a child's, and especially 
a boy's, power in the taking of a man's measure, and the 
summing up of his weak points. 

But while thus running the gauntlet of Goliath's 
questions, the thought struck me of propounding one 
to him ; and I therefore took advantage of a sudden 
silence to say : 

« Is Lady Vellacott at home ? " 

Casually as I endeavoured to ask this question, the 
child's quick instinct detected the false ring in my voice ; 
with a swift glance at my face he changed his position 
and stood, so to speak, on his guard. 

" Lady Vellacott ? " echoed he, still searching my face 
with his dark eyes. 

•* Yes," said I, " your mother." 

** My mother is dead," he replied, in an altered voice. 

''It is a long time ago, so long that I can't even 

remember her, Mr. TuUimore ; but I go with Queenie 

to Treemartin sometimes to put flowers on her 

grave." 

** Ah ! said I, after a short pause, " I am sorry I asked 
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that question, Goliath ; but I thought the present Lady 
Vellacott was your mother." 

For a moment he hesitated, regarding me with a 
puzzled look, and then, with a wonderful frankness of 
face and voice, said : 

'* Of course you would ; but I would rather not talk 
about, if you don't mind, Mr. Tullimore ; Queenie never 
does, because — ^because — ^something about it makes her 
cry." 

I stood abashed and bewildered before that honest 
little face. Abashed because I had thus unwittingly 
trespassed on such sacred ground ; bewildered by the 
fresh mystery that had sprung up in my path. Thus I 
knew not what next to say to this boy of eight 

It was Goliath who saved the situation. While I was 
still pondering with my eyes upon the ground, he cried : 

" Why, there is Queenie ; " and the next moment he 
was dragging me forward at an undignified pace to 
meet his sister. 

" This is Mr. Tullimore, Queenie," he b^an, shoutii^ 
before we had covered half the distance. *' He's a 
regular dandy ; he can swim, and fence, and shoot, and 
ride, and fish, and sw^ — 
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'^ Swear," I fear he would have said, but under the 
restraining pressure of my hand, he, with a ready wit, 
turned it into ** swing." 

Doffing my hat I bowed, and Miss Vellacott bowed 
also with a pretty confusion. 

" Oh ! that won't do at all," says Goliath cheerily, 
" you must shake hands, you know ; bowing's very poor 
stuff, I think. 

Following up this homely council, we did Goliath's 
bidding, he looking on with the keenest approval and 
delight. 
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" I hope that he has not been too inquisitive, Mr. 
Tullimore," said Miss Vellacott, drawing the boy to her 
side. 

Goliath's eyes sought mine anxiously at this question 
as though he were not quite sure what my answer would 
be. But he was quickly reassured. 

" No, Miss Vellacott," said I, " indeed he has not I 
have been very glad to have his company." 

Goliath, greatly relieved, gave me one flashing glance 
of admiration, and then, looking up triumphantly into 
his sister's face, proceeded to improve the situation. 

" Queenie," said he, playing with her hand, " you gave 
me a holiday from my lessons yesterday because of 
Waterloo, didn't you?" 

" Yes." 

"Well, I've been thinking that perhaps Lord 
Wellington won another battle yesterday. Don't you 
think he may have done ? " 

" I don't think so," said his sister, smiling. 

"But perhaps he has," persisted Goliath; "don't 
you think so, Mr. Tullimore?" he added, turning to 
me. 

This time I was bound to disappoint him. 

" I'm afraid not," said I, "because, you see, the French 
were so thrashed, and Bonaparte has been taken 
prisoner." 

"What a pity," replied Goliath ruefully; "now 
there'll be no more fighting, and no more battle 
holidays." 

Then his face lit up with a happy inspiration, and 
turning to his sister, he said : 

"Do you think you'd like to give me a holiday 
because Mr. TuUimore's come, Queenie?" 

But at that Miss Vellacott laughed outright, and 
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putting her arm round Goliath, carried him off, a 
protesting prisoner. 

At the door he turned and waved his Jiand, saying 
that he would see me again soon. 

Now, I had desired a longer interview with Miss 
Vellacott, and will freely confess that I was not over- 
pleased with Goliath for having caused so sudden a 
departure. For you are to understand that the lady to 
whom I had just spoken was beautiful beyond my 
power to describe, and yet I had scarce been able to 
do more than wish her '*Good morning"; moreover, 
considering the manner of Goliath's introduction, I 
was more than doubtful about the impression I had 
made. Indeed, such was my vanity in those days that 
I have to confess to a lurking wish that I had been 
arrayed in another suit, which, methought, suited me 
better than the one I had on. 

What I had just seen of Miss Vellacott served but to 
emphasise my opinion of the previous night ; only now 
that I had beheld her at close quarters, I was able to 
judge more surely of the wondrous details of her charms. 
The gracefulness of her figure I have already noted, but 
this was a small thing when compared with the beauty 
of her face, in which pride and gentleness played an 
equal part Her eyes were of the same flashing 
brightness as her brother's, but larger, and with an 
underlying depth and softness, which revealed itself at 
intervals beneath dark lashes of unusual length. Ah ! 
there you have one great secret of he r loveliness — dark 
eyes with heavy fringes, set in a face of transparent 
fairness. A poor enough description I have made of it, 
but 'twill suffice to give some faint idea of what impressed 
me so deeply at the time. 

As you may imagine, I had not been free from 
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thoughts as to her possible identity with the lady who 
had so cruelly deceived me; and to that end I had 
indeed, looked steadily into her face, that I might detect 
any passing sign of recognition or confusion ; but 
beyond the very natural modesty of a girl of barely 
eighteen, so unceremoniously introduced to a perfect 
stranger, there had been nothing to arouse my suspicion. 
And even if it had been otherwise, the voice would have 
held its own ; for sweet as was Miss Vellacott's, it did 
not, in that respect, compare with Madam Domino's. 
The height and gracefulness of the two were similar, 
but there the likeness ended. 

So it was with no feeling of satisfaction that I saw 
Goh'ath and his sister vanish. Rather had I added 
another shadow to my show, by eliciting from Goliath 
the fact that his mother was not living, and also that 
he, boy though he was, shared in the general reticence 
regarding Lady Vellacott. 

It had been my intention, before entering on my 
duties, to visit Caesar, and make my apologies to him 
for the neglect of the night before. For a moment I 
stood irresolute, and then walked slowly away in the 
direction of the stables. 

Gloomy indeed were my thoughts, and for me the 
day might have been one in dark November, instead of 
June, for I scarce think the oppression of my spirits could 
have been greater than it was, as I once more entered 
the slimy coldness of the hateful Tunnel. My dislike of 
this abhorrent passage had increased an hundredfold 
since I last passed through it, and had I considered it 
sooner, I would have gone a mile, if needs be, to avoid 
it ; but this time I made no attempt to minimise the 
ringing echo of my footsteps — rather did I proceed with 
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unnecessary clatter as if to drown my thoughts in 
reverberative sound. 

When I emerged into the yard, it was to find it 
empty and deserted, at which, considering the time of 
day, I felt some surprise. I called Tim Trebble's 
name more than once, but there was no response. The 
upper part of the door of the stable in which Caesar was 
lodged lay op£n, and he, dear beast, stood looking forth 
with glossy black head and soft, expectant eyes. On 
seeing me he bade me good morning in a joyful neigh, 
pawing impatiently the while upon the stones. " Ah ! 
Caesar," said I, " how fare's it ? " and going up to him 
we took sweet counsel together, his muzzle upon my 
shoulder. A silly thing to do, says the reader, and he 
is welcome to the saying ; but I have proved that a 
horse is the truest of friends — more to be relied on and 
far less harmful than most men. Dearly would I have 
liked to have saddled him and gone forth on a rousing 
canter ; but that being for the present impossible, I 
attended to his wants with a lavish hand, leaving him in 
sleek contentment, and with promises of an early frolic. 

Again I called Tim Trebble's name, but meeting with 
no better success than before, I went back towards the 
Tunnel. Before entering I, with no fixed intention, 
looked back, and was startled by a face watching me 
craftily from the friendly shelter of a stable-door. It 
vanished instantly. 

Now, in relating to Sir William my adventure in the 
steward's room, I had, for several reasons, made no 
mention of the strange apparition at the window. 

With the thought of that swathed and tufted head in 
my mind, I strode back across the yard, my eyes fixed 
on the place where the face had showed itself but a 
moment before. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE FERRET 

NOT a sound came from the stable as I 
approached it, and when I threw back the 
door and looked in, not a living soul was to 
be seen. 

Had my imi^nation, in its overtaxed state, played 
me a trick ? Certainly not : a face I had seen leering 
from behind that very door, and into that stable it had 
suddenly vanished. How came it about, then, that 
there was nothing visible but cobwebbed walls, a heap 
of straw, a tub, and an empty manger ? The thing was 
preposterous, and I at once took steps to solve the 
mystery. 

First of all, I looked to see if there were any other 
way of exit besides the one by which I had entered. 
So far as I could make out there was none ; no trap- 
door in the ceiling — no opening of any kind : 'twas 
evidently a place but little used; even the straw seemed 
mouldy and abandoned. But mouldy or abandoned, 
there was life in it — a rustling, creeping sound, which 
apparently came from its depths. That was enough 
for me ; without a moment's hesitation, and regardless 
of possible consequences, I sprang to the summit of the 
heap and stamped upon it. The result was disappoint- 
ing. A shrill squeak, and the cause of the rustling 
(two great brown rats) scampered out across the floor, 
strongly suggestive of the human ferret who had gone 
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to earth in so unaccountable a manner. If ever a man 
was nonplussed, that man was John TuUimore, as he 
stood there on the straw and watched the vermin dis- 
appear into their holes; but that was a mild thing 
compared with what was to follow. 

Not satisfied with stamping on the straw, I decided 
to remove it bodily ; and with that intent I proceeded 
to dig my way down, as it were, from the top, scattering 
the straw around me the while. I had made some prepress 
in this direction, and was going at it with increased 
energy, when a footstep sounded on the doorway, and a 
high voice cried : 

''Thicky there straw% no good, Master TuUimore, 
'cept for pigs." 

With an armful of the mouldy-smelling stuff still in 
hand, I turned to find the creature I was searching for 
r^arding me with audacious self-possession. Leaning 
against the door he was, too, with a sniggering smile 
upon his death's-head of a face. 

Here was a case of turn-tables with a vengeance. 
For a moment I glared at the wisp of a man in the 
doorway, and then, throwing down the straw, jumped 
from the heap and went towards him. 

" Tim," said I sternly, " how did you get out of this 
stable?" 

" Me get out of it ? " he almost whistled* « Why, I 
ain't been in it" 

I knew that he lied, but it was not to my purpose 
to tell him so. He evidently thought that I had 
not seen him peeping. I therefore changed my 
ground. 

^' But supposing you had been in the stable, Tim," 

said I, '* how would you have got out ? '' 

'* Well, thicky there is a question to ask," replied he, 
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grinning like a monkey. ^ How did you get into it, 
Master TuUimore ? " 

" By the door," I answered. 

" Well, then," says he, " I reckon that would be my 
way too." 

''But supposing you were locked in this stable," I 
continued, "how would you get out then?" 

" That ain't likely," answered he, evasively. 

"Well, then," I pressed, ''we'll suppose that I 
fastened you in now, Tim ; what theto ? " 

'< I'd see you somewhere first ! " cried he, skipping 
back a yard or two. 

''Don't fear," said I, laughhig in spite of myself; 
" Pm not going to do it, Tim." 

" I knows that," cried he, his eyes blinking like a 
ferret's. 

I had lost ground perceptibly, and had to consider 
for a^moment 

" When were you in this stable last ? " I asked. 

At that he scratched his head in a puzzled manner 
and replied : 

" I can't 'zackly say, but it were some time last week." 

" And where were you about ten minutes since ? " 

I had him there. The unexpectedness of my 
question drove him to confusion, from which he was fain 
to take refuge in injured innocence. 

" ril no be browbeat in this manner, Mr. Tullimore " 
he whined. " I'm a man wi' a character, as has been 
forty year in one sityation, and if a man as has been 
forty year in one sityation can no come through a 
stable-door wi'out being talked at, well, I'd like to 
know who can?" 

"You have been through it this morning, then, 
Tim?" said I quickly. 
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** No, I ain V It^e answered ; ** what I said were, if a 
man can no come through a stable-door/' 

" Nevertheless," I continued slowly, "you were hiding 
behind this door not a quarter of an hour ago, and ran 
into the stable directly I moved towards you. You are 
too old to lie, Tim. How did you get out of the 
stable?" 

The ferret blinked his weak eyes, and moved his 
head from side to side, unable to face me, but he 
answered me never a word 

"Tim," said I again, "how did you get out of the 
stable ? " 

Still the pinkish eyes blinked from side to side 
without looking into mine, and then came the answer, 
in a hissing voice peculiar to ferrets human or otherwise : 

" I tell 'ee, I've no been there." 

Once more I changed my tactics, and said : 

" Then Fm mistaken, Tim, that's all ; but someone 
was certainly peeping at me from behind the door ; it 
can't have been you, of course, Tim, and it doesn't 
much matter who it was ; but how do you suppose he 
got out of the stable ? " 

" How should I know ? " replied Tim, with a swift* 
furtive look into my face. 

" How, indeed ? " said I carelessly ; " but you might 
perhaps be able to find out Look here, Tim I " I added, 
drawing a shilling from my pocket, and holding it 
towards him ; " I'm particularly anxious to get at the 
bottom of this mystery, and that's yours if you'll help 
me to do so." 

For a moment his glinting eyes changed colour (as 
ferrets' will), and then be shook his head. 

« What ! " said I ; « thaf s not sufficient, is it ? We'll 
make it double, then. Here are two shillings, Tim." 
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The ferret's claw shot out immediately to grasp the 
glittering coins. 

"Not quite so quickly, Tim, my friend," said I, 
drawing back my hand. " You do your part, and Fll 
do mine ; but not till then." 

"Thicky there's a hard thing to do," he grumbled; 
"but rU try." At the stable-door he stopped, and 
eyeing me suspiciously, said: "You're no for locking 
me in, Mr. TuUimore ? " 

" Certainly not, Tim," said I. " Til give you my word 
for that" 

Reassured, he entered the stable at a nimble run. If 
he had wormed his way into the straw it would have 
seemed but natural ; if he had bolted, head foremost, 
down a hole 'twould have been more natural still. But 
he did neither. He simply walked round the stable 
with a puzzled, watchful air, which was admirably 
assumed, peering into corners, tapping at the wall, 
gazing at the roof, while at intervals he shot a distrust- 
ful glance at me and the door by which I stood. Once 
he disturbed a rat, and I half-expected to see him follow 
it. into its retreat 

Thus he trotted about for some minutes, while I 
watched him with growing impatience. Perhaps he 
noted this expression in my face, and became doubtful 
of the shillings, which I kept on jingling temptingly in 
my hand ; for of a sudden he ceased his aimless move- 
ments, and assuming a look of delighted inspiration, 
went straight off to the corner farthest from the door. 

Now Tim was a born actor as well as a ferret, and 
having reached the said corner, he looked puzzled for a 
moment ere he ventured to discover what was perfectly 
well known to him already. Having, as he thought 
deceived me by this action, he suddenly clapped a 
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finger to his nose, winked sideways, and beckoned me 
towards him. As I crossed the stable he began capering 
about in a most ridiculous fashion, and cried : 

" I've got 'un — I've got 'un. Thicky there's the place 
'un went through ; aye, thicky there's the place. Master 
TuUimore." 

And ** thicky there" it was, sure enough, so artful, 
yet so simple that I could only wonder how I had come 
to overlook it 

In the corner stood an old tub against the wall, 
square in shape and rotten to a degree. I had noted it 
when making my own investigations, and beyond a 
kick had passed it by without attention. But on Tim 
now laying hold upon it, as though to move it from its 
position, the side nearest the wall fell inwards, disclosing 
a hole in the bricks large enough for a man of small 
build to pass through. 

Pointing to the aperture, the ferret looked up at me 
with a strange mixture of surprise and triumph on his 
cunning face, then glanced at my hand suggestively. 

"It's a small hole, Tim," said I; "let me see 
you go through it." 

" Me go through it ? " he piped indignantly. " Nay, 
that I canna. You says to me, find me the way thicky 
there man got out of the stable, and I'll give you two 
shillun's, Tim ; that were all. I've found 'un, and I 
want the shillup's." 

"Sixpence more for you if you go through that 
hole, Tim," I answered firmly. 

What will not money do when offered to the 

covetous ? It will dim the eye of suspicion, and turn 

cunning into childish greed. Certainly in this case it 

put the ferret off his guard, for almost before I knew 

what he was about, he had skipped into the barrel and 
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disappeared through the hole in the wall. He even 
so far forgot himself as to pull back the side of the tub 
to its former position, thus proving how used he was to 
the trick. 

•* That will do ; come back," cried I, from my side of 
the wall. 

Down went the side of the tub again, and back came 
the ferret with ready obedience. 

" Goodl" said I, as he stood up in the tub ; " and you 
have never been through that hole before, Tim ? " 

'* Neery once/' he replied, with an expectant look at 
my hand. 

" That will do then," said I, " here are your shillings." 

He grabbed them as a ferret would a rat, and touched 
his forelock with one finger. 

" And now," said I, " if you were not the man who 
went through that hole,who do you suppose it was, Tim ? " 

" I canna for the life o' me think," says he, assuming 
an extravagantly puzzled look. 

" Of course you can't," said I ; " but how long has that 
hole been there ? " 

" Years and years," says he, without thought. 

" But I thought you had no knowledge of it, Tim. 
At any rate, it took you a long time to find it out." 

He was rather confused at that, but quickly recovering 
himself, replied : 

'' Aye, but I had forgot all about it ; it were that long 
ago." 

"We'll leave it there, then," said I, '^but the next 
time you tell lies, Tim, you must be careful not to 
leave tell-tale witnesses behind." 

" What do 'ee mean," he cried, " I'm a man wi — ^" 

" That will do, Tim," said I, holding up a finger ; " let 
me look at your hand." 
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He held it out with a very mystified air. The palm 
was covered with a white, floury substance. 

^* Have you been mixing meal this morning, Tim ? " I 
asked. 

'' Yes/' said he, in an injured tone, ^* and ] if a man 
can no mix a bit o' meal after being forty — " 

Again I stopped him, and continued : 

'^ Mix as much as you like, Tim, but mind where you 
put your hands afterwards. You see those marks ? '' I 
added, pointing to the barrel. *' Well, those were there 
before you touched it just now. Whose marks are 
they, think you?" 

" Why, them ! " cried he joyfully ; " them's the stable- 
boy's, wi'out doubt He's Ix^n a-mixin' meal too ; he 
must ha' been in here, confound him." 

'* Just lay your hands on them, Tim," said I. He did 
so, and the fingers filled the marks exactly. " Now," said 
I, " have you been through that hole twice this morning?" 

" Twice," replied he readily. " I went through and I 
come back ; one and one makes two, sure enough, 
Master Tullimore." 

** Tim," said I, regarding him with a stern look, " you 
know very well what I mean. Did you go through 
that hole before I entered the stable ? " 

" I tell 'ee no," he answered angrily. 

"We'll leave that matter, then, Tim. What time 
were you up this morning?" 

He fairly jumped at that 

"I'll answer no more o' your questions," said he, 
with a shifty glance at my face. 

I looked him steadily up and down for a moment ; 
then I played my trump card. 

" You're a man with a character, aren't you, Tim ? " 
said I encouragingly. 
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" Aye ; that I be, that I be, Master TulUmore," he 
answered, with great animation. 

"That being so," said I, "what about your 
conversation with Gabriel Scamp last night, Tim?'' 

"Conversation?" cried he, trying to Ipok puzzled, 
but looking scared instead. 

" Yes," I continued ; " that nice little plan of murder, 
Tim, which you joined in with. I heard it all." 

The effect of these words was even more powerful 
than I had looked for. Tim Trebble shrunk visibly 
before my eyes, and his knees smote together as he 
stood there, a very picture of abject terror. For a time 
he was speechless, and when at length he found his 
voice, it came like the whine of a dog from between his 
chattering teeth : 

" We ain't killed 'un ; we ain't seen 'un." 

" Seen whom ; killed whom ? " said I. 

" Why, thicky there man wi' a clumpin' foot" 

" All the better for you, Tim," I went on ; " but 
remember that I know all about it ; that I heard what 
passed between you and Gabriel. And now, what time 
were you up this morning, Tim ? " 

"Why, it*d be about six o'clock," replied he, still 
trembling. 

" Wasn't it earlier than that this morning, Tim ? " I 
asked. " Just think again." 

" Well now, it seems as if I carit speak the truth. 
Master Tullimore," he whined. 

" That's about it, Tim," said I ; " you're right there. 
Just think it over again, and while you're doing so I'll 
ask you another question. You told me last night that 
the Castle was haunted. Who is it haunted by ? " 

«' By a lady." 

" Who told you so ? " 
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^ Why, thicky there stoo'rd as left afore you come ; 
Master Fenton as were." 

^'Ohy'' said I, ^and what about the ghost of Mr. 
Pincotnbe that walks the place with a yellow face, as 
you told me ; have you ever seen Mr. Pincombe's ghost, 
Tim ? " 

That was the final drop in the cup of his discomfiture. 
His face shrivelled up more than ever, if that were 
possible, while his jaw dropped wide as he stood there, 
regarding me in blank and fearful silence. 

*' Ah, so you Aave seen Mr. Pincombe's ghost, Tim," I 
continued solemnly. " Tell me all about it" 

For a moment he hesitated, looking fearfully around 
the yard, then, clawing at my arm, as it might have 
been Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, he broke out into a 
crackling whisper : 

'' I seen a light in the stoo'rd's room this mornin'. It 
bobbed about for a bit and then went out I thought Pd 
go and look what it were, so I climbs up t' winder and 
looks in, and there it were a-lyin' on t' floor." 

« What was it, Tim ? " 

^^Why," said he, looking round the yard again and 
coming closer to me, '^ it were Mr. Pincombe's ghost lyin' 
on its back, s'elp me." 

His teeth fairly chattered as he said this, but I had no 
pity f6r him. 

^ And what time did this happen ? " I asked. 

'* It were about six o'clock this momin'," he replied. 

** Tim,** said I, " you are lying again. How would 
you see a dim light in the room when it was broad 
daylight? Now I'll tell you what I know about it 
Instead of six o'clock, it was before three that you 
climbed to the window. Your head and face were 
bound up so that you should not be recognised. You 
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tumbled back once and hurt yourself ; then you climbed 
again. This time you got up to the window and saw 
the ghost, and down you dropped like a stone." 

His amazement at hearing this unexpected description 
of his adventure was ludicrous to see. His jaw and arm 
dropped together^ and I had the hardest work to keep 
my countenance. Presently he found his voice. 

** Who told you ? " he gasped. 

" Why, Mr Pincombe's ghost, of course," I answered 
readily. 

That was my final shot, and it brought Tim down, 
fluttering and struggling in mystified terror. I had him 
in my hand, so to speak, to do as I pleased with, and 
made haste to follow up my advantage by a bolder 
move. 

" Now, Tim," said I, " you see perfectly well that it's 
useless trying to deceive me. You were up and about 
before three o'clock this morning. What were you 
doing?" 

" I was walkin' in the park," says he, without looking 
up. 

" Ah ! a nice time for a walk, Tim. Nj> doubt you 
were poaching, but we'll let that pass. What took you 
to the window ? " 

" The light," says he. 

'' But you saw something else before that ; what was 
it?" 

He gave me one of his quick, upward looks, and 
wriggled with the desire to tell another untruth ; but the 
thought of my, to him, marvellous knowledge of his 
doings, added to my uncanny familiarity with ghosts, 
proved too much for him : the truth found an 
unaccustomed passage, and he proceeded as follows : 

** I were walkin' back from the park, wh^i I seed a 
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light bobbin' in the stoo'rd's room. It were a weakly 
light, and moved about uncommon much. I stopped 
and watched thicky there light, till it went out wi' a 
rush. Then it were lit agen, and began bobbin' and 
dancin' as afore, only this time it were for longer. Then 
it goes out agen, and I were a-creepin' t'wards f house 
when, strike me, but there came a squeakin' noise, and 
out fell a piece o' the wall, and out comes a woman and 
two men, ghosts, sure enough, s'elp me. 'Twas a fearsome 
sight, I tell 'ee. Master TuUimore, and down I falls upon 
the ground." 

Here he stopped for very recollection of his fright 

" Gro on," said I ; " what happened next ? Where did 
these three go ? " 

" Why," continued Tim, wiping his head, " I saw 'em 
go round by the wall as ends the gardins, and then I 
ups and foUers. Down they goes across the bit o' park, 
out on t' road, and then down tq t' creek." 

Again he stopped. " What then ? " said I. 

" Why, whether I'm a-lyin' or not. Master TuUimore, 
them three ghosts got into a boat and rowed out to a 
ship as were anchored at the mouth o' t' creek, an' 
sailed, mind ye, sailed away, s'elp me." 

*' What next," said I, as be stopped, lost in the thought 
of these sailing ghosts of his. 

*' Then I goes back," he continued, " and thinks I, I'll 
have a look into thicky there room where the light 
bobbed, so up I climbs and, as I told you, there were 
Master Pincombe's ghost a-lyin' on the floor." 

" Is that all ? " I asked, as he stopped again. 

" All 1 " cried he petulantly. " Why, ain't four ghosts 
enough ? Of course it's all," 

" You were up before six o'clock, then, Tim ? " said I 

quietly. 
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" I suppose I were," replied he, entirely off his guard, 
and then, discerning the trap, added quickly : '* Unless 
thicky there watch o' mine were wrong. If a man as 
sees four ghosts in a night can no make a mistake in 
the time, I should like to know who can." 

" Tim," said I, " have you had enough of ghosts ? " 

" Thicky I have," said he ; " no more ghosts for me." 

**Well," I continued, "don't you breathe a word of 
this to anyone else, or you'll see more ghosts to-night 
than you can count, you understand 7 " 

" Aye, that I do. FU no tell a soul," said he es^erly. 

" That's well," said I ; " one word of this to anyone, 
and it will be ghosts everlastingly for you, Tim." 

With this parting shot I left him, crumpled up with 
wonder and fear. 

As I strode back across the yard I fell to considering 
the good-luck which had thus unexpectedly followed 
my visit to the stables. Without doubt it was of great 
importance. I had gained certain knowledge concerning 
the movements of the three desperadoes (though, to be 
sure, the sea was a wide hunting-ground), the mouth of 
Tim Trebble had been effectually stopped ; I had h^rd 
that Limping Log had not yet been seen near the 
castle; and all this without in any way violating the 
promise of secrecy made to Sir William. Surely the 
self - congratulations which I felt was in some part 
excusable. 

At the Tunnel mouth I again looked back, but this 
time the ferret had gone to earth, surfeited with too 
much ghost. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE COMING OF LIMPING LOG 

LL that morning I wrought hard in the steward's 
room, struggling with a mass of confused 
accounts and neglected work, which soon 
proved that Sir William had in no way exaggerated the 
state of affairs when he had said that things were in '' a 
pother of a mess." Neither had he overrated Mrs. 
Vince's knowledge and helpfulness, for without her clear- 
headed and timely explanations, I should have been set 
fast more than once. Not that she at all asserted herself 
or sought to exalt herself at my expense, but by a quiet 
>word here and there she contrived to shed a wondrous 
light on things, so that when she left me, at the end of an 
hour or so, I had begun to see my way, as the saying goes, 
with some degree of clearness. 

As you are aware, my last decision before retiring to 
rest on the previous night, had been that this frail little 
woman was the only person whom I could take into my 
confidence with regard to Gabriel Scamp's desperate 
scheme. Although that scheme now occupied a 
secondary place in my anxiety, still, dearly would I have 
liked to have questioned Mrs. Vince on other matters 
than accounts. But in the interval, my lips had been 
effectually sealed, and for all that passed between us, this 
might have been my first appearance in the steward's 
room, after a refreshing night's rest 

So, while Mrs. Vince continued with me, it was a case 
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of crackling ledger-leaves, questions and answers ; the 
jotting down of notes and docketing of papers. After 
she had gone, the scratching of my quill kept me 
company — a company that soon became wearisome, and 
of which I would gladly have rid myself. Aye, how 
obtrusive and monotonous it was — the complaining 
squeak of that feathered implement Nevertheless, I 
continued to drive it forward in the discharge of my 
task, which became more and more engrossing as I 
proceeded. 

But you may be sure that, although I was thus deeply 
occupied, my thoughts were not entirely claimed by loan 
and interest, payments and receipts. These, indeed, took 
their wonted path through my mind ; but along anothen 
and quite independently, stalked Sir William, Madam 
Domino, Limping Log and others, with their attendant 
mysteries. 

I have known men who said that they found it 
impossible to consider properly more than one thing at 
a time, and doubted any man's power to do otherwise. 
Such men I havealways pitied as being but poor noodles ; 
for surely, if a man is to cut any sort of figure in the 
world, he must be able to think on one subject while 
engaged upon another ; otherwise, he will prove himself 
to be a person of but little resource, and will continually 
be caught napping. By which you are to understand 
that the recent strange affairs at Creekmouth Castle 
were as present in my mind, and received as much 
consideration, as the work upon which I was engaged, 
and which, I flatter myself, suffered not in consequence. 

I had already made fair progress, and saw, with 
satisfaction, order rising phoenix-like from chaos, when 
a knock came to the door, and in response to my ready 
" Come in," Goliath entered. 
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"* Well, Goliath/' said I, putting my pen behind my 
ear, *and what can I do for you?'' 

" Are you busy, Mr. Tullimore ? ^ said he, with a queer 
little look, 

« Not very/' said I. 

''Then, periiaps I may come in for just a little 
while?" 

^ By all means, Goliath," I answered. 

And without more ado he climbed on to the big desk 
near the window, and sat there with his legs crossed, 
tailor-fashion, while I went back to my work, wondering 
what his next move would be. After a short space I 
looked up, and found him r^arding me in a puzzled way 
with his bright eyes. 

" You write very fast, Mr. Tullimore," says he. " I 
can't bear writing ; the pen always squeaks, and sticks 
and blots so. You haven't got an old pen or two to 
spare, have you, Mr. Tullimore ? " he added doubtfully. 

" I might find some/' said I, " but you say you can't 
bear writing, Goliath." 

"Oh, I don't want them to write with," said he quickly. 

" What for, then ? " I asked. 

*' Why," replied he, with sudden enthusiasm, " if you 
tie two of them together they make the finest darts you 
ever saw ; they go as straight as arrows. If you'll be 
good enough to find me two, Mr. Tullimore, I'll show 
you." 

I opened a drawer and found several old quills, which 
I handed to him. Two pf these he proceeded to bind 
together with twine, and having done this to his 
satisfaction, balanced the dart between his thumb and 
finger, saying : 

** Now, Mr. Tullimore, if you could just spare a minute 
Or two, we'd have a fine game." 
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«Whatat?"saidI. 

'* Highwaymen/' said he, and then, to my astonishment 
he took from his pocket a black domino, and tied it 
round his face. 

*' Goliath," cried I, with ill - disguised excitement, 
" where did you get that ? " 

" I found it near the creek," said he. " Can you spare 
just a minute for this game ? " 

** On one condition, Goliath," I replied, " and that is, 
that you will give me the mask afterwards." 

I think he was rather surprised and taken aback by 
the request, but after a moment's hesitation, he agreed 
readily enough, saying : 

" Yes, I'll do that, Mr. TuUimore. Now you go and 
stand in that far corner, and when I shout, 'Your 
money or your life,' you say 'Never.' Then I'll 
fire, and if it hits you on the head, you're done for, 
remember." 

I carried out Goliath's instructions to the letter, and 
the dart presently struck me with a stinging prick on 
the cheek, not far beneath the eye. 

Goliath was delighted, and asked me what I thought 
of it. 

" A good game," said I, " but rather dangerous." 

" Why," said he, with some concern, " I hope it didn't 
hurt you ? " 

" Not a bit of it," I replied ; " but the next might hit 
me in the eye, and then — " 

" Ah," said he ruefully, " we won't play at that any 
more then ; so here's the mask, Mr Tullimore." 

An older person might have wondered at the 
eagerness with which I took it, but the only sign 
Goliath made was one of slight reluctance at parting 
with so unusual a treasure. 
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I put it straight in my pocket, for a closer examina- 
tion must be made privately and at leisure. 

Goliath watched me with curious eyes, surprised, I 
believe, that I did not put the mask on my face. 

" Aren't you going to wear it ? " said he presently. 

•« No," said I. 

« Then, what will you do with it, Mr TuUimore ? " 

" Keep it, Goliath." 

" But if you're not going to wear it, why will you 
keep it ? " 

" As a curiosity," said I, and then, by way of escaping 
further questions that might prove awkward, I returned 
to my task with an exaggerated concentration of 
manner. 

Goliath climbed back to his perch on the long desk 
at which I was working, and for some time sat there 
in perfect silence, doubtless bemoaning his loss and 
wondering at my foolishness. As for myself, the mask 
burnt me like a hot coal, and my thoughts went not 
with my pen. Rather were they with that hidden piece 
of stringed black silk, and her upon whose face I had so 
lately seen it 

Presently Goliath crawled carefully along the desk 
until he was close upon me, and after a premonitory 
cough, said : 

'' I have seen a man this morning, Mr TuUimore, that 
I can't help thinking about." 

There was something in the tone in which he said 
this that at once caught my attention. Laying down 
my pen, I gave Goliath an encouraging look and said : 

" Indeed." 

"Yes," he went on eagerly, and creeping a little 
closer towards me, " I was out with Queenie after 
lessons, for our morning walk. We went along the 
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cliffs till we came to Pen Point, and then Queenie 
wanted to go to the caves. She likes to go there to see 
the tide come rushing ap among the rocks and through 
the arches, and the long seaweed trailing in the water. 
So do I. We ran down the hill, and were just turning 
round by the path that leads to the caves when we saw 
him standing on the great rock, all alone, with his arms 
folded. But what is the matter, Mr TuUimore ; do you 
know him ? " 

•This questioning exclamation on Goliath's part was 
doubtless due to the way in which I suddenly leaned 
forward and looked eagerly into his face. 

" No," said I, trying to appear calm, " I don't know 
him ; what was he like ? " 

" Like!" cried Goliath excitedly ; " why, he was like a 
bear or a lion, with a man's body. Long hair, and a 
great big body, and oh! such a head, Mr Tullimore. 
No wonder Queenie was frightened when he turned and 
looked at us, for his eyes were terrible to behold." 

" Your sister was with you, then, Goliath ? " 

'* Yes, she was indeed ; and do you know, I was a 
bit frightened too, Mr. Tullimore — especially when that 
great big man began coming towards us. It was awful. 
He looked like a wild animal, and he walked like this." 

Down slid Goliath from the desk and began imitating 
the walk which had already become so familiar to me — 
the club-footed walk of Limping Log. 

" This is how he walked," cried Goliath, " and he could 
go too." 

" And what did you and your sister do then ? " 

" Why, we just turned and ran for it He came after 
us for a little way, and then called to us to stop." 

" And did you stop ? " 

" No, that we didn't ; we ran all the faster. But I did 
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just look back once, and saw something that's rather 
mysterious. I saw someone watching the lion-headed 
man from behind a rock. And who do you think it 
was?** 

** I can't imagine," said I. 

''You'd never guess," cried Goliath, clapping his 
hands. ''It was Gabriel Scamp, and be looked as if 
he wanted to kill the other man." 

He was not far wrong there, and I did not hesitate a 
moment on my line of action. 

" Goliath," said I, looking hurriedly at my watch, " I 
have an important engagement and must go at once." 

He looked surprised, as well he might, if my inward 
feelings were betrayed by my face ; but he made no 
comment, and left me immediately, though with evident 
regret 

A few minutes later I also left the room, and having 
locked the door behind me, sought Sir William Vellacott 
I had already inquired for him after coming in from the 
stables, but on learning that he had retired to his room, 
had not pursued the matter further. Now, however, 
things were different At all costs Sir William must be 
informed — and that without a moment's unnecessary 
delay— of what Goliath had so innocently described. 

Ah I the vision of Limping Log, watched from the 
shelter of a rock by Gabriel Scamp, was all I saw as I 
left the steward's room. 
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CHAPTER XI 

I GO ABOARD THE WHITE YAWL 

ON knocking at the library door I received no 
answer. The room was deserted. Then I 
ascended to my own apartments, listening 
carefully as I went, for any sound which might betoken 
the whereabouts of my master. But beyond the droning 
voice of a servant in some distant room, the house was 
silent 

Looking across the little harbour from my sitting- 
room window, I saw the white yawl swinging to her 
anchor out by the North headland — whither she had 
been taken to avoid grounding at the ebb. Alongside 
her lay a dinghy, dancing like a child beside its mother. 
That looked as if someone had gone on board, though 
no one was to be seen on the white deck which glistened 
in the sunshine. Still I watched her with a fascination 
which was unaccountable. And presently my attention 
was rewarded. A head emerged suddenly from the 
cabin, and the next moment Sir William came on 
deck. Walking forward, he stood in the bows of the 
vessel and looked out to sea. You may be sure I 
watched him eagerly. A very sorrowful figure it looked 
to me, and I speculated on the expression of the face 
which I could not see. Also, I debated within myself 
as to the advisability of endeavouring to join him on the 
jrawl. For not only had I Goliath's tale to report, but 

also (what was, perhaps, of greater importance), the 
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knowledge which I had so laboriously drawn from the 
reluctant Tim. 

Perhaps I may be reproached for not having sought 
Sir William out, at all costs, immediately I returned 
from the stables ; but I would have you to remember 
what I had heard as I went down the stairs (the weeping 
of a man!), and also Sir William's own instructions 
simply to hold myself in readiness; so that when I 
found that he had not been seen since breakfast I 
judged it best to await a more convenient time for the 
delivery of my news. Now, however, he was standing 
before me in broad daylight, and in spite of his 
suggestive warnings of the previous night, that I should 
keep clear of the " ship of death " — ^as he called it — I 
made up my mind to go down to the shore and hail 
him. In the same instant that I arrived at this decision, 
I saw Sir William turn his head quickly towards the 
land, and the next moment Gabriel Scamp came 
running round the headland, his long arms twirling 
like the sails of a windmill. He called excitedly to 
his master, meanwhile pointing behind him with one 
hand to the shore, and forward with the other to the 
yawl. Sir William did not hesitate, neither did I. He 
dropped over the side into the boat and drove her land- 
wards, with one oar from the stern. I left my room, 
and speeding light-footedly downstairs and from the 
house, made my way to the spot where stood the 
waiting Scamp. When I came up to him he was still 
blowing hard by reason of his run. He turned upon 
me with a heavy scowl ; but for that I cared not one 
jot 

By this time the boat had grated at the landing, and 
the position was one of some embarrassment, when Sir 
William stood up and looked us over. 
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'' Egad ! " said he at last ; " what do you here, Mr. 
TuUimore? I had thought you were at your duties." 

** Sir William," I replied, trying hard to speak calmly, 
" Sir William, I know what news this man brings you." 

" And what news mought that be ? " growled Gabriel, 
turning upon me savagely, with clenched hands. 

"Silence, Scamp, and get into the boat," cried Sir 
William sternly, stepping ashore. The man obeyed 
like a child, and Sir William turned to me, saying: 
"And now, Mr. Tullimore, what is it?" 

"Sir William," I began again, "I know what news 
your man there brings; but I have tidings of still 
greater importance. I have desired all morning to see 
you." 

" Tidings ! " echoed he, in a bewildered manner, and 
then added: "Tell them." 

"Not here. Sir William. Either I will go aboard 
with you, or ask you to come out of earshot of that 
man." 

At that he seemed still more bewildered, and looked 
from one to the other of us in an uncertain manner. 
Then he turned and walked down towards the boat, 
saying : 

" I will hear what Scamp has to tell first. Walk up 
to yonder point until I am done, Mr. Tullimore." 

Very reluctantly I did his bidding, feeling no small 
chagrin that I had thus been made to play second fiddle 
to the long-armed. Gabriel ; hoist with my own petard, 
too, as regarded being out of earshot. On reaching the 
spot which had been indicated, I looked down on the 
boat Sir William was standing there with his back to 
me ; while Scamp had come ashore, and was telling his 
tale with no small gusto ; holding the boat's painter in 
one hand and gesticulating wildly with the other. How 
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I disliked the uncouth, scar-faced seaman, and yet how 
much better man he was than L Our aims were 
identical — the desire to serve a common master, and 
yet an instinctive dislike and distrust had sprung up 
between us at first sight And there you have a 
suggestion of the rock upon which great enterprises 
so often split, namely, that of petty pride and 
self-consideration. 

There was, to me, something pathetically great about 
Sir William, as he stood there with his broad back, his 
cocked hat, and his armless sleeve flapping in the 
breeze ; and with, God only knew, what trouble gripping 
at his heart 

Presently he turned and beckoned me to come down, 
while at the same time Gabriel resumed his seat in the 
boat There was every sign that they wished to go 
aboard at once, and as I ran down the hill I determined, 
by hook or by crook, to go with them. 

"And now, Mr. Tullimore," said Sir William, with 
some impatience, as I came up to him, " what is this 
mighty important news you have to tell ? Quick, sir ; I 
put to sea at once." 

" Then I would go with you, sir," I replied, " for my 
tale will take some considerable time to tell.'' 

For a space Sir William looked out at the white yawl, 
and then said : 

"You cannot go aboard her, Mr. Tullimore. Have 
you forgot the warning I gave you last night ? " 

" That I have not, Sir William," said I ; " but I will 
take all risk, I care not what it may run to. Surely the 
thought of injury I have done you must outweigh any 
dim idea of your vessel being a fateful one." 

Again he gazed steadfastly at the distant yawl, and 
then as steadfastly at me. 
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** Nay," said he at last, " I cannot let — " there he 
hesitated, and added, after a short pause : ** What was 
the nature of this news of yours, Mr. TulUmore ? " 

"It concerns her — " I began, dropping my voice 
that Gabriel might not hear — "that is to say, Sir 
William, it has reference to the desperadoes who were 
in the Castle last night I have this morning spoken 
with someone who watched their escape, and that 
escape," I added, dropping my voice still lower, " was 
by way pf the sea from this very creek." 

Those last words of mine caused Sir William to 
start as though I had struck him. For a moment he 
stood glaring on me fiercely, then turned, and without a 
word, indicated that I should follow him to the boat ; 
and this I did with some eagerness, greatly to Scamp's 
disgust ; but notwithstanding, he pulled with a right good 
will and brought us alongside the yawl in no time. 

Then followed what was to me most pleasing — the 
jingle of the anchor cable, the sweet music of running 
tackle, the flapping of canvas ; and then, with mainsail 
and jib set, we drew out before a freshening breeze 
from the north-west 

Now I was possessed of some skill in the handling of 
a small boat, and understood the tackle of a yawl to a 
fair degree. I was therefore able to make myself useful 
on deck, instead of going below as something in the way. 
But all the while I was thus employed, Gabriel Scamp 
watched me with the tail of his eye, and with a curiously 
mixed expression of wonderment, admiration, and 
distrust It may be there was a trifle of jealousy 
also, but I am inclined to think that I gained somewhat 
in his estimation when I set the flying jib. 

'' You're a handy man in a boat, Mr. TulUmore," said 

Sir William, as I stood beside him at the tiller. 
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In reply, I explained that I had once owned a small 
cutter in the Solent Overhearing this remark, Gabriel 
Scamp gave vent to a scornful snort, spat hard into the 
sea, and ended with something very like a growL 

Sir William heard it, and with a dexterous movement 
of the helm made the yawl kick badly, sending Gabriel, 
who was standing forward with his l^s very wide apart, 
spinning to the starboard shrouds. 

''Scamp, you dog," cried Sir William, ''come aft." 
And aft he came, crushing his cap in his hands, and 
ducking his head with a guilty air. 

" You see this gentleman," said his master, indicating 
me. 

"Yezzir," said Gabriel, with a swift upward glance, 
but without raising his head. 

" Well, this is Mr. TuUimore, the new steward, and a 
gentleman, mind ye, who's as willing as you are to serve 
me. D'ye understand ? " 

" Yezzir." 

" Well, damme, sir, then, salute him and take yourself 
forward. And hark ye. Scamp, let me have no more of 
these confounded airs." 

Touching his forelock rather reluctantly in my 
direction, Gabriel shuffled off with something of a 
crestfallen and sulky look. 

" And now," said Sir William, turning to me, " let us 
have your news^ Mr. TuUimore." And being full charged, 
and, as it were, over-running with what I. considered the 
importance of my knowledge, I lost no time in acceding 
to his request. 

Just as I began I looked landward, towards the Castle, 
and caught sight of a head bobbing up and down behind 
an outlying wall. Even at that distance I knew whose 
head it was, and instantly a doubt flashed upon me. 
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What if the statement which I had drawn from Tim 
Trebble by threat and bribery should be but another of 
his crafty subterfuges ? What if he had befooled me, 
and was really in league with the enemy ? 

For a moment I shivered on the brink, appalled by 
these disquieting thoughts — then plunged headlong into 
my narrative. 

Sir William listened in silence, except for an 
occasional punctuating snort at the description of 
Tim's craftiness. But when I came to the opening 
of the secret door, he leaned forward with a sudden 
gasp and urged me to tell it quickly. I accordingly 
made haste to sum up the final stages of Tim's report — 
the passing of the woman and two men by way of the 
park on to the road, and so down to the creek. My 
master followed me with increasing impatience, his 
empty sleeve beating furiously on his bosom ; and at 
length, as I told how the three had rowed off in a boat 
to the anchored vessel, he rose bodily, and shaking his 
fist seaward, uttered a mighty curse. Seizing the helm, 
which in his excitement he had let go, I looked up at 
him fearfully. Almost at the same moment Gabriel 
Scamp cried out and pointed eagerly over the starboard 
side towards the rocks. 

Sir William and I both turned and looked in that 
direction. We were now sailing close in shore, and 
were some little distance past the opening leading 
to Creekmouth Caves. The coast here was very wild 
and grand, running down from high, jagged points to 
great bosses of rock, around which the sea leapt and 
foamed with a low, monotonous roar, like some savage 
beast bafHed of its prey. 

On the largest of these rocks, which Vas joined to 
the land by a narrow neck, I beheld the cause of 
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Gabriers sudden cry. There stood a man attired in 
a suit of sober grey, with a heavy cloak thrown back 
upon his shoulders ; his long hair, rising and falling in 
the wind, crowned by a black slouch hat One leg 
was drawn up in a curioud manner — but there, why 
should I describe him further? I knew him at a 
glance. This was the man whose coming had cast 
such fear and gloom upon my master. This was 
Limping Log! 

At first I was so overcome by the sight that I had 
no thought for my companions, but something like a 
groan broke the spell, and on looking at Sir William 
I found that he was leaning heavily forward on the 
gunwale, and staring at the lonely figure like one 
bewitched. Mechanically I steered a little nearer in 
and put the yawl alee. 

Presently Limping Lc^ spoke, and very deep and 
solemn his voice sounded across the water. 

" So, Will Vellacott, you have come to me at last," 
he said, *'with a safe distance of sea betwixt us. 
After pleadings and reproaches, after warnings and 
threatenings, you are come to me with a safe distance 
of sea betwixt us. Ah 1 you have no word for me — 
you, who have blighted my life and defrauded me of 
what was dearest; you come upon the water thus. 
And 'tis high time ye came. Hark ye t Will Vellacott, 
I say it is high time. One of my blows fell last night 
She, at my bidding, has put you wholly within my 
power. Yes, I hold that which would damn you, body 
and soul. Will Vellacott Ah ! that makes you wince, 
and well it may. But at the next blow yoii will fall 
as an ox beneath the pole-axe. There is but one 
chance for you, namely, to meet me boldly upon land 
this very night And listen ! I will name the trysting 
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place; below there in the caves at midnight it shall 
be : in the cave where you were false to me years aga 
Have you forgot it ? Never ! I see the answer written 
on your face from here. 'Tis well that you remember 
ft You—" 

^ There he stopped as Sir William, with blanched face, 
staggered down into the cabin. 

He had not answered Limping Log a word. 

While I was yet sitting there in a state of utter 
bewilderment, there came a shuffling noise forward, 
and looking round I saw Gabriel Scamp drop suddenly 
down the hatchway. The next moment he reappeared 
with a musket in his hand. Before I could so much as 
realise what he was about, he had leaped to the deck 
with an angry oath, whipt the weapon to his shoulder 
and fired. 

The bullet struck the rock only a few inches below 
Limping Log, as I could tell by the flying pieces ; but 
he showed no fear, and never moved his position. 
What he did do, however, was to draw a pistol from his 
belt, take deliberate aim, and send Gabrtel's cap flying 
out to sea. 

" Cowardly dog," he cried, " I could easily have killed 
you had I wished to do so; but take that as a fair 
warning — the next time 'twill be an inch or two 
lower." 

Poor Gabriel looked unutterably foolish at this un- 
expected outcome of his over-zeal. First he scanned 
his fast-receding cap, which was now well astern ; then 
looked at me, and then at Limping Log ; after which 
he sat down as one dazed, muttering darkly to 
himself. 

Near, indeed, had the white yawl been to proving 
herself once more a Ship of Death. 
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As for myself^ I had enough to do to put the yawl 
quickly about and ran her for the creek. Looking back 
I saw that Limping Ijog had disappeared. But Sir 
William was still below, and did not show himself again 
until we had made the North Landing in Creekmouth 
Harbour. Then he came on deck with a dazed and 
haggard look, piteous to behold. 

Leaving Scamp to moor the )rawl and take in sail, we 
went ashore together. 

For a little while there was silence between us, and 
then Sir William said abruptly : 

** What was the meaning of tiie firing ? *' 

I told him. 

He stopped dead and looked into my face ; made as 
though he would have spoken, then walked on again 
without a word. 

Nothing more was said until we reached the Castle 
grounds, and there in the shrubbery, near the spot 
where I had first seen him, Sir William stopped again 
and faced me. 

" Mr. TuUimore,'' said he, '* you heard what that man 
on the rock said ? *' 

I told him that I had been forced to do so. 

" Well," he continued, *^ there was truth in it I am 
something of a scoundrel, but no coward, Mr. TuUimore ; 
don't think that that was the reason I went below ; oh ! 
damme, no! I will meet that man to-night at the 
caves as he said. Will you go with me?" 

"Gladly," I replied. 

"Weil, then, that's a bargain. Meet me here at a 
quarter to twelve, and you had best go armed, as I 
shall." 
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CHAPTER XII 

"a bit of a bomb-ketch," and what 
i saw aboard her 

I WILL now ask you to go back with me to 
the afternoon of that day, the 20th of June, 
181 $• 

Having despatched what business was necessary 
(which included, I remember, a letter to Mr. Blake, 
the Bristol agent), I saddled Caesar, and, accompanied 
by Goliath on his pony, rode forth into the park. 

Hither and thither we cantered over the springy turf, 
to the extreme delight of Cyril, who would have it that 
we were English officers mightily pursued by French 
cuirassiers. 

I fear that I was but a dull companion to the lad, for 
my thoughts were entirely on the words of Limping 
Log, spoken from the rock ; and also on the coming 
night adventure. 

There could be no doubt that the woman to whom he 

had referred was the same one who had befooled me 

— Madam Domino. But what was the nature of her 

connection with Sir William ? and by what means had 

Limping Lc^ gained his great power over them both ? 

What, too, was that darkly-hinted-at wrong of which 

Sir William had half confessed himself to be guilty ? 

And again, there was the strongly expressed power on 

the club-footed man's part to do further mischief. 

As I thought of these things I reined in my horse on 
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a little knoU and sat there, buried in thoi^ht, while 
Goliath trotted round and round, on the look-out, as he 
put it, for the enemy. 

Smaller and smaller grew Goliath's circle, until at last 
he suddenly pulled up his pony close under Caesar's nose, 
and saluting, cried : 

*' Lord Wellington, they are close on us again." 

I nodded, but neither made reply nor looked at him ; 
both my gaze and thoughts being far away. 

'' Why, Mr. TuUimore," cried Goliath disappointedly, 
after scanning my face, ^ I don't think you're enjoying it; 
are you tired ? " 

"* No," said I, looking at him with something of a 
start ; ** no, Goliath, not tired, but very full of business. 
Where does that road lead to 7 " I added. 

" To Treemartin," s^ys he, turning his pony about 

** Then I think we will ride along it," said I. And off 
we went at a trot, Goliath looking up at me ever and 
anon to take the bearings of my face. A pleasanter 
companion no one could have wished for; he had a 
word for everything, and kept me pretty busy with his 
merry chatter. 

At last we came to Treemartin, a long, sleepy village, 
with a tiny bay all its own, and a wondrous wealth of 
fruit trees. It has also a fine church, of which more 
anon. 

Having refreshed our steeds at an inn of venerable 
appearance, we turned on our homeward journey, noting 
as we went the rich life, of birds and flowers, about our 
path. 

Some two miles from Treemartin the road cuts, as it 

were, into the heart of the Creekmouth property, and 

here we saw rabbits innumerable playing about on the 

confines of the woods. There was a breed of silver 
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pheasants, too, half- wild, half- tame, and seeming 
strangely out of place, to my way of thinking. 

With such a beautiful serenity around, it was hard, 
indeed, to realise that things of dark import, as already 
foreshadowed by that morning's happenings, were close 
at hand ; and I sometimes half-fancied that the whole 
business thus far had been in the nature of a dream, 
whose omen still hung over me. 

Thus it was in silence that I rode, while my young 
companion — ^who, it is to be feared, had given me up as 
something of a bad job — led the way at a merry trot. 

I am not naturally of a brooding disposition, and in 
those now fkr-off days least of all was I given to looking 
upon the darker side of things; but on that sunny 
afternoon in June the sky for me seemed overcast. I 
felt perceptibly older. Ah ! you smile at that. Smile 
on, tiien. Perhaps you may yet come to see things more 
from my point of vision ere you have read much 
further. Remember, I look back on the darkness in 
the telling of this tale. You look forward, it may be 
with interest, to the unknown. 

While I wds still turning things over in my mind, 
with my eyes cast no further forward than Cesar's ears, 
there came a sudden cry from Goliath. 

I looked up. He was pointing out to sea through aa 
opening in the rocks which here formed a sort of creek. 

Following the direction of his hand I saw a small, 
two-masted vessel riding at anchor three cables' length 
away. She was a trim-looking craft, of about a hundred 
tons or so, with a red flag flying at the peak. No sign 
of life was on her deck. 

Before I could reach him, Goliath had ridden on a 

little further, in order, I suppose, to get a better view. 

The next moment he called out : 
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** Why, there's Gabriel/' and then, what must he do but 
put his pony to the gallop and fly up the steep slope 
to the place where Scamp stood watching the strange 
vessel with a telescope ; though, to be sure, it hardly 
needed that to see her with distinctness. 

When I reached them the boy had just dismounted! 
and was saying : 

" What ship is that, Gabriel ? " 

" Ship ! " replied the other scornfully. " Why, she ain't 
no ship, young sir ; she's naught but a bit of a bomb- 
ketch, that she ain't" 

'' But what is she there for ? " persisted Goliath. <* It's 
a funny place to anchor in." 

" Well, now, young sir," answered Gabriel, rolling his 
quid with studied slowness, " you mought know as much 
about that as I da" 

Goliath's questions having proved fruitless, I thought 
I would try one myself. 

** How long has she been there, Gabriel ? " I asked. 

Up to then he had, as it were, ignored my presence, 
doubtless because of what had happened in the morning, 
but he now vouchsafed to turn upon me a pitying look. 
Then he put the telescope to his eye again, and as 
though he were addressing the ship instead of me, said, 
with great deliberation : 

^ Well, she mought have been there since the Creation 
for what I know ; but so far as I can speak to it, she 
ain't been there more'n an hour. That much I've 
watched her." 

" You saw her come to anchor, then ? " said I. 

"Did I? I weren't aware on't. But you should 
know ; oh ! stove us, you should know." 

He was inclined to be offensive, but of that I took no 
notice. 
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** She was not here when we passed before," put in 
Goliath. 

" Oh ! weren't she, young sir ? " said Gabriel. 

"You don't know who's aboard her, then?" I 
ventured, after a short pause. 

For some time he stood in silence without replying ; 
then shut the telescope with a savs^e snap, placed it 
under his arm, and with his back still towards us, spoke 
as it were, out to sea. 

''There's seamen aboard that there vessel. Good 
men an' true, I'll lay to it, and maybe worth a better 
job." 

He stopped with a loud snort, and by way of paying 
him back somewhat for his previous sharpness, I 
said : 

" Yes, there are doubtless seamen on board her ; she 
would be a clever ship that could sail without a crew." 

But Scamp was proof against sarcasm. He made no 
reply to my sally, and presently went on as though I 
had never sgoken. 

" Aye, surely ; for what's a bit of a bomb-ketch to sail 
wi' ? Nowt ! But there's someone aboard her besides ; 
aye, shiver my timbers, but there is ! " 

Again he stopped, but this time it was under stress of 
sudden excitement, an excitement that took hold of 
his whole body, making him twitch in every limb. 

I ventured no remark, and it was not long before he 
was off £^ain. 

" A man there is on that there wessel ; a man as I'd 
give a leg, an' maybe an arm thrown in, to have a hand 
on ; a man as I'd kill, as the sayin' goes, for two brass 
farthin's, clump foot an' all." 

"Why," broke in Goliath, running in front of the 
seaman and looking up into his face — " why, that must 
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be the man we saw you watching at the caves this 
morning." 

At that Gabriel looked down at the boy like one 
struck, his mouth wide-open with amazement. 

" You seen me 1 '' he cried at last 

What more he would have said I know not, for at 
that moment I called out to them to watch the vessel, 
on whose deck there now appeared two figures. The 
one was Limping Lc^, the other a tall and graceful 
woman. 

Click went Gabriel's telescope on the instant, and 
the next it was pressed to his eye. As for myseli| I 
waited in breathless excitement for an opportunity to 
use the glass. I was not kept long in suspense. 

'^ There he is," cried Gabriel, '' and a woman with him, 
by all that's mighty." 

I seized the telescope from beneath his arm and 
scanned the ship. As I did so the woman saw us and 
waved her hand, for which, as it seemed, the man 
reproved her. 

That was enough for me. Returning the glass to 
the astoni^sl^ed Gabriel I mounted Csesar, and calling on 
Goliath to follow, rode for Creekmouth Castle. 

So long as we were descending the slope we were 
obliged to go with some caution, but once on the road, I 
put Caesar to the gallop, leaving poor little Goliath — 
who for the time being had entirely escaped my thoughts 
— far behind. My one object was to reach Sir William, 
and I never slacked speed until I drew up at the Castle 
gates. Giving my horse to the boy in the stable-yard, I 
made straight for the library in the hope of finding my 
master there. 

I was not disappointed, for ere I reached the door I 
heard Sir William's voice raised to somewhat of a high 
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pitch. There was another voice also — a high and 
squeaky one. 

I knocked at the door. At first there was no reply, 
but on knocking a second time, I was bidden to enter. 
That the sight which met my eyes on entering surprised 
me, I will freely confess ; in fact, I stood stupidly upon 
the threshold with the door-knob in my hand. 

Sir William was seated in his favourite position on a 
corner of the centre table, while in front of him, shivering 
and squirming, stood the miserable Trebble. 

At my entrance Tim turned on me with a sudden and 
despairing hopefulness. 

"Thicky there's the man. Sir William," he cried, 
pointing in my direction ; ^ he'll tell you as I'm no 
lyin'." 

Sir William jumped from the table, took the wretched 
Tim by the ear, and leading him over to me, squeaking 
like a young pig, said, with a wink : 

'* See here, Tullimore, this ship's rat of a fellow has 
been telling me of a wild tale of what he saw last night 
or early this morning. He — " 

And there Tim, remembering the fearful threat of 
ghosts uncountable, which I had laid upon him should 
he divulge his story to anyone else, broke in with a 
fearful whine, looking up at me as well as his twisted 
ear would let him. 

" It's no my fault I told 'un," he piped. " I were made 
to tell ; for if I hadna. Sir William were for sendin' me 
off, and I'm a man wi' — ^" 

<' It's all right so long as you tell no one else," I 
interrupted. 

Being at that moment released, he forthwith skipped 
back a yard or two with a greatly relieved look, and even 
assumed a certain amount of injured innocence. 
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" Look'ee here, Timothy Trebble," said Sir William 
sternly. ** Will you give your word for it, before this 
gentleman, that what you've told me is the solemn truth, 
if you so much as know what that word means ? " 

Perhaps it was my presence which inspired Tim with 
a sudden confidence. At any rate, after retreating another 
yard or two, he made bold to reply : 

*'Vm a man wi' a character, and one as has been 
forty year in this ere sityation, and if a man as has 
been—" 

He got no further than that, for Sir William suddenly 
strode over, and catching him by the collar, shook him 
till his teeth chattered. 

" Listen to me, you squeaking weasel ! '' he said. '' If 
you tell aught of this to a living soul, or if I find out that 
you have lied, so much the worse for you ; the thrashing 
I once gave you would be play to it Get out I " 

And released from his master's grip, Tim shot from 
the room like a whipped cat 

When he had gone. Sir William turned to me, and 
with one solitary laugh, said : 

" I caught that whippet a short time back prowling 
about where he had no business, and bringing him in 
here forced him by threats to tell me what he had 
already told you ; first letting him see that I had some 
knowledge of it a'ready. I have no more faith in him 
than in a snake. If it had not been for Rose, he had 
received his sailing orders long ago. As for his tale, I 
know not how to take it ; whether it be wholly true, or 
partly false, with enough truth to deceive us ; but anyway, 
he must be well looked after, and I would advise you to 
be on your guard against him, Mr. Tullimore." 

I assured Sir William that I was already so. 

'< And now," said he, his face s^ain taking the anxious, 
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haggard look which it had worn in the morning, ** what 
is it?" 

In as few words as might be, I told him of the strange 
vessel and the two we had seen aboard her ; but without 
suggesting the identity of the woman. 

At first he showed signs of excited interest, but that 
quickly passed, leaving him in a state of dumb resigna- 
tion. Some minutes elapsed before he spoke at all, 
during which-tifne he paced the room as though I had 
gone from his Remembrance ; but presently he stopped, 
and regarding me fixedly for a moment, said : 

** Do you believe in Fate, Mr. Tullimore ? " 

I replied that to a certain extent I did. 

"Well," says he, " T believe in it wholly, and mine is 
now wrapping itself about me like the arms of an 
octopus. There is no escape. Nay," he added, noticing 
the look of dismay on my face, " I am not reproaching 
you, Tullimore. This was bound to happen sooner or 
later. Better get it over, and have done with it For 
if I believe in Fate, I must also believe in its 
immutability." 

And as I looked into his face I could not help feeling 
that Fate was indeed written there, deep and large, in 
every line of it. 

I tried to speak. I tried to offer consolation, hope, 
and Heaven knows what besides ; but 'twas but a hollow 
mockery of words that fell with a false ring upon my 
ears. For what power to comfort can the bringer of 
great trouble have ? He is but a Job's consoler, worse 
confounded. 

No wonder that Sir William waived me aside with 
evident impatience, and began walking to and fro again. 

His next remark was jerked over his shoulder from 
the window, in which he had come to a stand. 
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** The companion of this man upon the vessel ; what 
was she like ? " 

'*Why/' said I, taking courage from the chance of 
saying something definite, " unless I am greatly mistaken, 
Sir William, it was Madam — ; that is to say, it was 
she who—*' 

^Stopl** cried Sir William, turning round with 
unreasonable fierceness, his face suffused with sudden 
passioa "What did I tell you, sir, but a few hours 
agone 7 Am I to be thus twitted with my foolishness ? 
Am I to be disobeyed as well as injured ? " 

'^That," said I, "is surely rather an unfair way of 
looking at the matter. You asked me to describe the 
lady% and you now upbraid me for doing so." 

" Nothing of the sort," returned Sir William, letting 
go his signal sleeve. " I asked you what she was like, 
and you take upon yourself to identify her. Have a care, 
sir, have a care ; I am not to be badgered too closely." 

Against such illogical violence, argument would have 
been worse than useless. Time was, but a few days 
back, when for less than that I would have thrown up 
any man's service with a snap of the fingers, but those 
days seemed very far away, and all I now did was 
to bow my head before the blast of Sir William's 
unreasonii^ temper. 

A sense of guilt is a SMre sapper of self-respect And 
perhaps my master had some sense of fellow-feeling in 
this way, for when he again turned and faced me, it was 
with a changed manner both of face and voice. 

" This madness of Scamp's must be stopped," said he, 
" or he will be adding to the mischief I should have 
warned him before I left the boat this morning, but had 
no heart for it If I had him here now, I would give 
fdm such orders as should render him harmless." 
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An idea struck me. 

** If you wish it," said I, " I will ride out to see if he is 
still where we left him, and if so, tell him to come to 
you." 

" Aye, aye," replied Sir William, " do so, and if he does 
not come, I shall know you cannot find him. You need 
not report it But hark ye, TuUimore," he added, as 
I opened the door to go, 'Mt is a quarter to twelve 
to-night, by the shrubbery, with pistols, mind ye," 
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ITH pistols ! " A pretty thought that for 
a man of peaceable disposition to carry 
with him to a sleepy stable-yard on a 
bright June afternoon ! If anyone had suggested such 
a thing two days before, I should have regarded him 
as something of a madman. But here was I, within a 
few hours of going forth on a hare-brained expedition, 
with a master in whose employ I had not yet been 
a day. No wonder that I had some misgivings in the 
matter, and began to wish myself well out of it But 
against that there came, clear and unanswerable, the 
thought of my share in bringing this state of things 
about Turn which way I would, there was no escape 
from that ; so on I went, as the saying is, like a man 
between two fires. 

In the stable-yard I found Goliath just dismounting, 
hot and dusty, from his pony. Having lost sight of 
me, and not being sure of the direction I had taken, he 
had ridden on some distance past the Castle and then 
turned back. 

" Well, youVe a nice Lord Wellington, you are," cried 
he, on catching sight of me. "Were you riding a 
race ? " 

'* Yes," said I, '^ and now I am off again, Goliath. Will 

you lend me your pony ? " 

It is to be feared, by the look he gave me on hearing 
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this request, that he had grave fears as to my sanity ; 
but he handed me the bridle at once, and as I rode forth 
with feet ridiculously near the ground, burst into a merry 
laugh and cried : 

"Don Quixote! Don Quixote!" 

And the simile, indeed, might have been less apt 

I shall never forget that ride, by reason of its great 
discomfort. The stirrups were, of course, unusable, and 
the mincing step of the little beast had something of 
spitefulness about it. Nevertheless it bore me safely to 
the spot where Gabriel had stood watching the strange 
vessel. But he was not there now ; neither was there 
anyone to be seen on the deck of the ship. I searched 
and called in vain. No Scamp was to be found. 

Thus my mission was a fruitless one, and I had, 
perforce, to be contented with feasting my eyes upon 
the distant vessel. I say feasting, because that is the 
only word which rightly expresses the way in which I 
looked at her. I had surely been more of a man had I 
at once turned and ridden home, for it was not by any 
xneans the thought of Limping Log, with his power for 
mischief, being aboard her, which fixed my foolish eyes ; 
but rather the knowledge who his companion was. 
Nay, I will go further, and say, that any dislike I may 
have possessed for Limping Log at that moment, was 
to be put down to the fact of his being in such close 
attendance on Madam Domino ; on such familiar terms 
too, that he dared to chide her, as I had clearly seen 
him do, through the telescope, when she had waved her 
hand to me. 

Doubtless, it will be thought that I should be wiser 

to suppress these confessions of weakness ; but that is 

not my way. If we are to make a statement from the 

life, let it be made, say I, in all its nakedness, without any 
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fancy draperies, or other deceitful dressings. Besides, I 
have a shrewd idea that he who would crow loudest at 
my foolishness is the man most likely to exceed it 
himself if placed in a like position. For I have ever 
noticed that the faults which a man is always most 
ready to mouth at and give advice upon, are those 
which do most dangerously beset himself. Is he 
notoriously given to moodiness, moroseness, and bad 
temper ? He will be the first to blithely lecture you on 
these failings and hold out the advantages of blandness 
and courtesy. Does he circulate with an offensive 
patent for wounding people's feelings? He will — 
especially if his own weapon be used against himself — 
be the first to decry this vice in others, and make haste 
to run up the truce flag of hyper-sensitiveness. 

Or again, to take the matter of business, which is 
more in my own line. Is a man wofuUy lacking in 
business acumen? He requires but a prick to send 
him into a labyrinth of figures (usually all wrong), by 
which he will seek to prove that your ideas of finance 
are hopelessly at sea. And from the midst of this, his 
bewildering entanglement, he will serenely give you 
advice on the subject of profit and loss. I have known 
such an one stalk up and down my room with jaunty 
step, breezily laying down the law of economy as tiiough 
he had been a very Rothschild. And I have listened 
patiently, with serious face, tripped him up gently once 
or twice,^ and all the while enjoyed my quiet, inward 
laugh. For such people are, beyond doubt, amusing in 
the extreme. Are they humbugs too ? Certainly not 
They believe in themselves with a sort of infatuation ; 
they regard their advice as perfectly * honest and 
decidedly necessary. Their inconsistency arises simply 
and solely from an intuitive and unconscious anxiety 
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to strengthen or get rid of their own weakness by 
transferring it to others; and the greater the supply 
of their unfortunate commodity the oftener they will 
attempt the feat; 'twas always so, and will doubtless 
so continue to the end. 

Having made which startling statement I go back to 
say that as I stood looking at the ship and thinking of 
Madam Domino, something which had been foi^otten 
in the sudden press of events made itself felt, as it were, 
in my pocket. 

I took it out and held it, fluttering in the breeze — a 
black mask of silk, and as flimsy a thing as any man 
could wish to hold. What possessed me to do it I know 
not (our most senseless actions are the hardest to account 
for), but after turning the domino over several times in 
my hand, I presently tied it on my face, and stood there, 
like some bold highwayman, looking out to sea. 

My preoccupation in this manner must have been 
the cause of my not sooner hearing the approaching 
footsteps ; or perhaps it was that they came carefully 
by way of the turf However that may be. It is certain 
that my first knowledge of them was a loud thud upon 
the path behind me, and on turning quickly round, I 
found myself face to face with Limping Log, with scarce 
a dozen paces between us. The thud had been caused 
by his club foot suddenly leaving the grass for the stony 
path. There he stood, leaning slightly forward with both 
hands on a stout oak stick. 

To say that I was astonished and taken aback, is but 
a trite and feeble way of expressing my feelings at that 
moment I was, as it were, transfixed. 

The man's aspect is already so well known to you 
that I need enter on no description of him ; but I would 
venture to endorse and emphasise all that has been said 
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as r^arding his eyes. They were of great size, and 
possessed of a changing light and subtle, overmastering 
power, which would surely have cowed a lion. 

For a moment neither of us spoke ; then Limping 
Log dived forward a step nearer with his great club 
foot, and again stood still. This movement on his part 
seemed to break some sort of spell, and gave me back 
my self-possession. Leading the pony by the bridle I 
turned off the path with the intention of passing him as 
a stranger. But in an instant he had, with surprising 
agility, jumped aside and barred my way. Thus we 
stood with the pony between us, regarding each other 
over its back. 

" Nay, friend," said he, with his hand upon'the bridle, 
''do not thus hurry away. Let us take counsel 
together." 

His voice was deep and set, but had withal, 
methought, a breath of mockery in it. 

" Sir," said I, " you are evidently labouring under a 
mistake ; there can be no need for counsel between 
perfect strangers such as we are." 

So saying I tried to move on, but Limping Log 
tightened his grip upon the bridle, and said : 

" 'Twould perhaps be well to drop this make-believe. 
Highwaymen ride not on Shetland ponies in broad 
daylight Your disguise, though a pretty one, is not 
sufficient." 

At that I was covered with no small confusion, as I 
remembered, for the first time, that the black domino 
was still upon my face. Tearing it off, I thrust it 
hurriedly into my pocket, and again faced Limping 
Log witii, it is to be feared, something of a flush. 

*' Ah I " said he, with singular calmness, '' it is as I 

thought; the gentleman who handled the yawl so 
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prettily this morning. Allow me to compliment you, 
sir, on your knowledge of steering. You played her 
with no small skill, Mr. Tullimore." 

Under the steady glance of his eyes I was fast falling 
to pieces, but made one more effort to pass it off. 
With a slight inclination of the head in acknowledgment 
of his compliment, I said : 

" You, at least, have the advantage of me in knowing 
my name. May I, in return, ask yours ? " 

" Tis strange," said he, with the semblance of a smile, 
'^that you should not have heard it already; and 
especially so, considering that you were a witness of 
what took place this morning. Can it be that you have 
not heard of Limping Log ? " 

" There is no denying that," said I ; " but surely that 
is little more than a nickname." 

For answer he came a step nearer, and leaning 
forward on the pony's back, regarded me intently. 
Seen in this position, his great head, with its long, un- 
kempt hair and fearful eyes, had indeed a disquieting 
appearance. Involuntarily I drew back before it. 

" Nickname or no," said he at last, " 'twill serve our 
purpose for the present Listen ! Let us be straight 
with each other, and throw dissimulation to the winds* 
You heard what I said this morning from the rock? 
Good. Now, what I would know is this : does your 
master. Sir William Vellacott, Baronet, intend meeting 
me to-night?" (He named Sir William in a hard, 
forced manner, and his eyes had an ugly look in 
them.) 

" My master," replied I, " does as he pleases, and that 
without making known his business to his servants." 

" Very well parried," said Limping Log, still with his 
arms on the pony ; *' you have a pretty fence of words, 
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Mr. TuUimore; but they do not serve you in this 
instance. I read in your face that your master has 
spoken to you on this matter, and that he will come 
to-night That is well ; ah I that is wise of Will 
Vellacott," he added quickly. 

** It is, at any rate, no business of mine," said I, with 
great warmth, '* and I refuse to talk further on it If 
you have done with the bridle I will go my way." 

" Tut, tut, young sir," replied he ; " don't get ruflSed. 
The greatest mistake any man can make is to lose his 
temper. Listen I You have already done me a good 
service, and I would now fain do you one." 

If he had set himself the task of raising my temper 
he could not have gone about it in a more certain 
manner. That he should refer to the success of his 
creature. Madam Domino, over me, as a ^*good 
service " done to himself was unbearable. I broke out 
angrily with : 

" If you refer to your despicable and cowardly action 
in employing a woman to deceive me, I — " 

'* Stop I " cried he, in a commanding voice, and with a 
new and indescribable light in his eyes. ** Stop ; or your 
words may drive me to do that which I should regret" 

But the veiled threat in his words only added to my 
anger, and I went on with increased heat of manner, 
where he had interrupted me. 

" I tell you here, to your face, that it was unworthy 
of any man, and that whatever may be your grievances, 
they did not justify your employing a woman to play 
the part of house-breaker, dissimulator, and deceiver of 
honest men. So much for the so-called * good service,' 
for which you give me credit I cast the words back in 
your teeth and call you coward. And the woman 
aboard yonder ship is little better." 
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So carried away was I with my wrath, that I had 
failed to note the dangerous light which had come into 
Limping Log's eye. Unmindful of this, and also of the 
ugly look upon his face, I had gone nearer and nearer 
to him until there was scarce a foot between our heads. 
I was thus quite taken aback by the suddenness of his 
action which followed my last words. 

Without the least warning he drew a pistol from 
under his cloak, and pointing it at my head, said: 

'' You will either take back those words, Mr. Tullimore, 
or take the bullet from this pistol." 

What course I should have taken I know not. It is 
best to make no conjecture. Limping Log's eye was 
steady and determined ; the pistol dangerously straight 
But before I could so much as think on the matter, a 
loud report rang out from the distant rocks and a bullet 
whistled between us. 

I started back with a cry. Limping Log, on the 
other hand, never moved a muscle. Lowering the 
point of his pistol, he waited a moment, and then 
said he : 

^ That man is a bad and risky shot. Either of us 
might have fallen. But I will settle with him later. 
We will now go back to the matter in hand. You 
will withdraw what you said just now, without a 
moment's delay." 

Saying which he again brought the pistol-muzzle 
level with my head. Looking along the threatening 
barrel my eyes took in something on the rocks beyond. 
I had already seen smoke hanging about a small 
opening some hundreds yards away. I now saw the 
figure of a man rise from a prone position and peer over 
the top of a rock. It was Gabriel Scamp, and he was 
reloading his musket with feverish haste. 
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"Have a care, sir," cried I, pointing over Limping 
Lc^s shoulder to the marksman ; ^' he is loading again." 

The suddenness of my cry, and the earnestness of 
my manner, coupled with what had gone before, must 
have thrown Limping Log off his guard. Anyway, 
he turned half round, with the hand which held the 
pistol resting on the saddle of the pony. 

Here lay my chance. Seizing the weapon I wrenched 
it from his grasp, and on his turning quickly round, it 
was to find our previous relations reversed — ^his own 
head being covered by the pistol. 

" One step," cried I, backing slowly away with the 
pony, '' and you are dead." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE LULL BEFORE THE STORM 

ALTHOUGH I now had the upper hand, I am 
not at all sure that my position was thereby 
made any more enviable than it had been 
a few seconds before. 

It is one thing to threaten a man with a loaded 
pistol ; it is quite another to kill, or even wound him, 
in cold blood. Truth to tell, I had no more idea of 
shooting Limping Log than I had of jumping over 
the precipice close at hand. I relied entirely on 
intimidation — a poor enough weapon at best, and 
doubly so when you have a fearless man to deal with. 
However, my knowledge of Limping Log was then of 
the most superficial kind, and I went blundering on 
accordingly, repeating my threat, as he, in the coolest 
possible manner, dived forward another step. 

" Beware," cried I, also drawing back ; " I have warned 
you." 

For a moment he r^arded me steadfastly, with a 
pitying sort of smile, and then said : 

"Although you doubtless consider our positions 
reversed, Mr. TuUimore, we are quits on one point at 
any rate, namely, that neither of us has real intention 
of harming the other. You did not read this in my 
face ; but I can in yours, by the look in your eye, and 
the very way you are holding the pistol. I was indeed 
nettled by your words, and had you not deprived me so 
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smartly of the pistol, I would, by my manner alone, have 
forced you to withdraw them. But you have outwitted 
me by the merest accident I own it freely ; and when 
we have had a word or two more you are free to go 
your way, young man. My business lies with your 
master — not with you." 

The coolness of his manner, which was half-patronising 
and half-scornful, set me bristling like the young cox- 
comb I must have been. A nice way this, thought I, 
to speak to a man of thirty, who held the power to 
lay him on the ground. At the same time, what I 
considered a fine idea occurred to me. He had sought 
to make me eat my words, as it were ; I would retaliate 
by making him satisfy my curiosity. 

"You take a high stand," said I angrily, and 
endeavouring to point the pistol in a more deadly 
manner, '' but I am not to be thus set aside. I demand 
that you tell me the name of the lady on yonder vessel, 
or—" 

" Or what ? " said he, very quietly. 

*' Or take the consequences," said I, with some feeble- 
ness. 

" Which," replied he, " I suppose you intend for a 
threat that you will shoot" 

« Exactly," said I. 

"Then you are, indeed, doubly mistaken," returned 
he ; "for in the first place, you wopld never bring yourself 
to shoot ; and even if I could not read that in your eye, 
I should feel bound, in order to save you from a foolish 
position, to inform you that you are powerless to hurt 
me. The pistol is not loaded I have not troubled to 
re-charge it since I sent yonder wild-firing madman's 
cap into the sea this morning. Try it for yourself." 

At first I thought this was a deep trick of his to 
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disarm me; but something in his look and tone 
changed my opinion, and on his again saying, ''Try 
it for yourself/' I raised the pistol above my head and 
pulled the trigger. There was a flash of flint and steel, 
but no report. 

I conceive that I must have cut a pretty foolish 
figure as I stood thus with the harmless weapon raised 
heavenwards ; and I quite expected that Limping Log 
would smile, if not openly jeer at this sudden ending 
of my fancied superiority. But he did neither, and I 
began to see real greatness in the man. He did not 
so much as refer to the incident, but tapping on the 
pon/s saddle as though it had not occurred, ssud : 

" What I was going to say, Mr. Tullimore, when we 
were interrupted just now, was this : do not involve 
yourself in this aflair between Sir William and myselfl 
I wish you no ill ; on the contrary, I have taken a sort 
of fancy to you, and would not willingly do you harm.'' 

^ You have done that already," said I, remembering 
the ** good service " for which he had just now given 
me credit 

" Nay," replied he, with an impatient move of the 
hand; "you do not understand my position, and I 
cannot explain it" 

'' I have no desire to understand it," said I, with 
some sharpness; for I was still smarting under the 
thought of the empty pistol. 

Again he moved his hand, but this time without 
speaking, and, turning away, looked out at the anchored 
vessel. He was thus some two yards away from me, 
and I was about to mount and ride off when something 
caught my eye among the rocks. It was the barrel 
of a musket with a red-capped head at the stock end 
of it Gabriel, who on finding himself noticed dropped 
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back out of sight, had risen again and was now taking 
aim. 

If this had happened a few minutes earlier I scarce 
know whether I should have given Limping Log 
warning. I hope I should. But however that may be, 
I now called loudly to Gabriel not to fire, at the same 
time moving towards him and waving my hand. 

He may or may not have heard me. I cannot say ; 
for there was a great noise of sea between us, and the 
wind was s^ainst me. At least, he took no notice. 
The next instant the musket went off, and I heard the 
bullet sing past me. 

I scarce dare turn to look at Limping Log, for fear 
of finding that he had been hit ; but when I did so, he 
was standing in a perfectly unrufHed manner, looking 
calmly at the spot whence the firing had come. 

" That man,'' said he, '^ should be tied up or he will 
surely come to a bad end. His shooting is of the 
poorest description, and he would scarce hit a sheep at 
fifty paces, but by accident he might kill someone.'' 

"He is a hare-brained fool," said I, "and I would 
certainly advise you to put yourself out of his reach." 

" Pooh ! " replied Limping Log, " I have no more 
fear of him than I have of yonder sea-gull. Look I he 
is slinking off now with real abashment." 

He was right there; for on looking at the rocks I 
saw Gabriel creeping away in a bent position and very 
shamefaced manner. The thought of his two misses 
must have weighed heavily upon him ; and moreover, 
the excitement />f the thing being gone, he doubtless 
had an affinity with the schoolboy, who having indulged 
in some daring act of subordination, sees, in cooler 
moments, the vision of a possible caning. Thus went 
Gabriel Scamp— a sorry figure tipped with red— and 
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was presently lost to sight among the rocks. And as 
he went I had, indeed, some regard for him, inasmuch 
as I knew but one idea had prompted him in his mad- 
ness, namely, that of serving his master. At first I 
thought of following, in order to give him Sir 
William's message; but before I could have got 
round the creek which divided us he would, in all 
probability, have been unfindable, so I gave up that 
idea and resolved to go back without delay. As I 
was mounting the pony with this intention. Limping 
Log came up to me. I would have ridden off with 
nothing more than a "good-day," for I had no wish 
to further bandy words with him; but he would not 
have it so. 

"Mr. TuUimore," says he, very earnestly, "you have 
possibly saved my life this afternoon ; for who knows, 
but for your timely warning, if one of those shots 
might not have killed me. Such services I do not 
forget" 

"They are scarce worth remembering," said I, 
impatient to be gone, "for surely the least any man 
can do is to warn another when in danger. You 
overrate the matter." 

" Perhaps so, in ordinary cases," replied he, " but this 
was not such. For consider what had passed between 
us, and also your connection with him who is my enemy. 
Nay, I think that many men placed in a like position 
would have hesitated before giving me warning." 

Under the steady glance of his piercing eyes I 
coloured deeply, as I remembered hpw I had not 
been altogether guiltless of such inclinations — even 
though they had been but hasty flashes. Thus I 
answered him not a word, but handing him the pistol 
which I had up to now retained, began to move off. 
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^ May we not part in a more friendly fashion ? " said 
he, keeping beside me with his heavy, labouring step. 

As I pulled up short, he held out his hand. 

I took it in silence, but with a strong feeling of 
disinclination. 

''Remember/' said he, more earnestly than ever, 
"that whatever parts we may have to play together 
in the future, I am no enemy of yours." 

"Surely not," I answered, unable to think of any- 
thing better to say. Then I rode down the hill, 
leaving him still standing there, with sad and gloomy 
face. 

You will readily understand how troublesome my 
thoughts were as I trotted homeward on that little 
pony. I had come out to do the bidding of my 
master ; I had ended by saving the life of his bitterest 
enemy, and had capped that by shaking hands with 
him. But this was not the worst of it ; for I had 
come away with an estimation of Limping Log which 
was the reverse of bitter ; it was little less than admira- 
tion. In fact, if it had not been for a petty feeling 
of resentment at his supposed influence over Madam 
Domino, I should have wholly admired him. And 
there you have human nature with a vengeance ; served 
hot without garntshings. 

It is certain that I felt something of a traitor, and yet 
without being able to charge myself with one false act 
or thought 

So I came to the stables again, in a sad turmoil of 
distraction. 

As I reached the gates I heard a voice singing blithely 

in the yard — a voice of strange quality, resembling a 

woman's in its compass. For a moment I stopped to 

listen, and then knocked. Tim Trebble opened to me, 
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and with a look of great surprise took the pony. The 
singing had now ceased, nor could I see anyone else in 
the yard. 

** Tim," said I, " who was that singing as I came up ? " 

He jerked himself round, and with a snigger, relieved, 
I think, that I had not referred to his interview with Sir 
William in the study. 

" Thicky there were me," said he. 

" You I " said I. " Why, surely, it was a woman or a 
boy." 

" Nay, It weren't neither," he rejoined. " It were me, 
I tell 'ee. I be a male saparano ; my voice never brake. 
I sings the counter-tenor in Treemartin church choir. 
Now, there be male saparanos, and there be women 
saparanos, and there be counter-tenors and — " 

But I was in no mood for a disquisition on voices — 
"male saparanos," or otherwise: I therefore left the 
blighted Tim with his counter-tenors, and proceeded to 
the house. 

The remainder of the afternoon I passed restlessly in 
the solitude of my room, thinking deeply on what had 
gone, and wondering what the night would bring forth. 

Tea made a welcome break ; but it was soon over, 
and as the evening came on my restlessness increased 
by leaps and bounds, as every minute brought me 
nearer to that uncanny tryst at Creekmouth Caves. 

Would Madam Domino be there ? Would there be 
any violence, or would it b^in and end in a duel of 
words ? I considered how I was acting the part of a 
blind man in this strange affair ; going into it as one 
with bandaged eyes would walk into a swamp. I knew 
nothing of the why or wherefore of things, and yet I was 
hopelessly involved. 

Then I fell to speculating as to who Limping Log 
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and Madam Domino really were. That the former, in 
spite of his rough and unkempt appearance, came of no 
common stock, I felt certain ; his very bearing proved 
so much ; and besides, as Tim Trebble had very rightly 
put it, he had "the speech of a gentlemaa" And 
Madam Domino was surely to be placed in the same 
category. There could be no doubt that she was a lady, 
for all the unwomanly part she had played — a very 
charming lady too, as I was ready to uphold, with 
some warmth. 

Whence, then, had these two come, and what was the 
nature of their common grudge against my master — ^a 
grudge which had emboldened the woman to enter 
his house by night, with desperate men, and " ruin him " 
(as he had put it) by a theft of documents, through the 
medium of a newly-appointed greenhorn of a steward ? 

That Limping Log had a deep hatred (born of some 
great injury) for Sir Williapi, and a great power over 
him, there could be no doubt That Madam Domino 
was his willing tool in carrying out his plan of revenge 
was also to be considered as certain. There could be 
no doubt, too, that Sir William, who was a man of 
courage and inured to danger, feared Limping Log as 
he feared nothing else. Was that fear of a bodily or 
moral nature? I judged it to be the latter; for Sir 
William's face, as he went below on board the yawl, under 
the denunciations of his enemy, had loudly proclaimed 
the fact. 

What, then, of his assertion that he was no coward, 
that he was not afraid of this strange, rugged man, and 
that he would meet him as suggested ? 

Ahl there you have indomitable animal courage 

seeking to assert itself over great moral weakness 

And you are to remember that Sir William, almost in 
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the same breath with which he had disclaimed fear, had 
eagerly proposed the carrying of weapons. There you 
have the trembling spirit seeking to protect itself by 
carnal means. That at least was the conclusion I 
came to. 

All this I thought upon, and a great deal more 
besides, as I paced my room ; but precious little 
satisfaction it brought me; in fact, I may be said to 
have become more and more bewildered, as I turned 
this way and that in so hopeless a maze of mystery. 

One point especially troubled me : by what means 
had Madam Domino and her accomplices gained 
admission to the Castle ? Of the manner of their exit 
there seemed to be no doubt, but how they had got in 
was a different matter. The more I thought upon this, 
the more I became imbued with the certainty that we 
had a traitor in our midst. If so, who ? I had some 
idea, but so far no proof. Time would doubtless show. 
Only let that time come quickly. I had a fine eye and 
a quick hand for traitors. 

But I have wandered somewhat from the straight 
path of my narrative, so to go back to it 

In the cool of the evening I strolled out on to the 
lawn, and there found Miss Vellacott and her brother 
taking their accustomed walk. 

" Why, here he is ! " cried Goliath, and running up 
straightway captured me. "I have just been telling 
Queenie," said he, " that the man on the ship was the 
same one we saw on the rock this morning. She 
doesn't think it can have been ; but you saw him too. 
He was the same; wasn't he, Mr. Tullimore? The 
man I told you walked like this 1 " 

While Goliath imitated the club-footed step, I looked 
into Miss Vellacott's face and read there, clearly and 
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unmistakably, an expression of anxiety and fear, as 
well as a pleading look that the subject might be 
dropped. 

But that was no easy matter, for Goliath, having 
finished his exhibition, returned to us, and said : 

^ Now, didn't the man on the ship walk like that, 
Mr. TuUimore ? " 

" He was rather too far off to tell much of his walk," 
replied I evasively. 

** Ah ! but I know he did I " cried Goliath, with great 
decision ; '' and there was a lady with him, too, wasn't 
there? and she waved her hand to you, for I saw her 
do it" 

" I am afraid," said I, with an uneasy glance at Miss 
Vellacott, "that your eyes must have played you a 
trick for once, Goliath." 

"No; they didn't," replied he stoutly; "and don't 
you remember that you were looking through the 
telescope when the lady waved, Mr. TuUimore ? But 
perhaps you hadn't got the focus," he added 
thoughtfully. 

" Very likely not," said I. 

A welcome diversion here occurred. The great dog 
came bounding over the lawn, and off went Goliath. 

Miss Vellacott turned anxiously to me. 

"Is this strange tale of Cyril's true?" said she 
eagerly. 

« It is," said I. 

"And this woman, Mr. TuUimore. What was she 
she like?" 

"Beyond that she was tall, I cannot tell, Miss 
Vellacott" 

"But she waved her hand to you. Is she then a 
stranger ? " 
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"A perfect stranger," said I, feeling very uncom- 
fortable. 

" Why then did she wave her hand, Mr. Tullimore ? '' 

"I do not know," I answered, with marked hesita- 
tion. 

For a moment Miss Vellacott looked at me searchingly, 
so that, indeed, I wished myself anywhere rather than 
in her presence ; then she asked : 

" Does my father know of this ? " 

And there was only one answer to be made. 

« He does, Miss Vellacott." 

Little I knew then what those words meant for her ; 
but I saw her clasp her hands as if in sudden pain ; I 
saw the colour leave her face and the tears start to her 
eyes, as she stood looking past me like one who sees 
some overwhelming sorrow close at hand. 

God knows that if any word or act of tniim could 
have availed aught, they had been more than freely 
given ; but I was powerless, and could only stand 
before her in silence, with downcast head, thinking 
bitterly of the share I had had in bringing about this 
unhappy state of things. 

At this painful juncture up came Goliath, dragged 
along by the great dog whose collar he held with both 
hands. He was laughing gaily, with all the unclouded 
innocence of childhood, and perhaps we both wished we 
were even as he 

Miss Vellacott tried hard to hide from him her 
sadness, turning with a smile to meet him ; but it 
was impossible to deceive where lay so much of real 
love, and the boy instantly noticed the difference in 
her face. First he looked up at me questioningly, as 
if to see whether I was responsible for his sister's 
altered look ; then drew her arm through his own and 
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walked away caressing her hand as I had seen him 
do the night before. 

f Queenie dear," I heard him say, in a low, pathetic 
voice, ^' what is the matter ? '* But the answer was lost 
to me. 

As I thus stood watching them, I heard a footstep on 
the gravel walk above, and looking round beheld Sir 
William coming down towards me. 

The manner of his approach surprised me not a little. 
He walked jauntily, nay, even with a swagger, as one 
in high good spirits. Nor was that all; for as he 
descended the terrace steps, he broke out loudly into 
his old fighting song: 

*^ Give 'em grape-shot, give 'em chain. 
Sweep their decks, and at 'em again ; 
Board 'em, scuttle 'em, send 'em down, 
And then sail home to London Town. 
Singing heigh-i-ho for our stout navee. 
With its ships of oak and its sailors free." 

This he sang with rare gusto, marking off the words 
with quick jerks of the head. 

I was amazed, and had serious fears that his mind 
had become unhinged by what had happened. And 
this fear took deeper form when, on catching sight of 
me, he cried : 

" Hi ! Tullimore, you here ? A grand evening this, 
my friend. A downright, devilish tropical evening, sir. 
Egad 1 but it makes my spirits rise to see it Glorious 
sunset, singing birds, sparkling sea. But, damme, 
Tullimore," he added, as he came up to me, " why do 
you look so glum ? You've got the face of a man who's 
clinging to a plank in fifty fathoms of water. Take 
your tip from me, sir, and cheer up." 
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And with that he slapped me on the back, and 
burst into a roaring laugh. 

I could find no words with which to answer him. 
The high flush on his face and the unnatural brightness 
of his eye appalled me. I stood before him speechless ; 
inwardly wondering whether wine or insanity were the 
cause of his strange behaviour. Like a flash came the 
thought of the quiet strength of the man he was to 
meet ere the night was gone, and with it a sickening 
fear of the result. 

" Where are those two lambs of mine ? " he ran on. 
" Ah ! there they are. Hi ! Goliath, up on your perch 
and let us march to the music, lad." 

And running up to him, Goliath, helped by a strong 
hand, jumped up on Sir William's shoulder, with a 
triumphant shout. Thus they went forward together, 
both singing ; the boy's sweet treble striking high and 
clear above Sir William's roaring bass : 

** Frenchmen, Spaniards, let 'em come. 
We'll show the vermin the best way home ; 
Rake their decks from stem to stem, 
It's death or yield, the lesson they'll learn. 
Singing heigh-i-ho for our stout navee. 
With its ships of oak and its sailors free. 
. • .... 

List to Nelson, what says he. 

Signalling from the FiV/^r^/ 
England . . ." 

But by that time I had reached the house on the 
way to the seclusion of my lonely room, and 
" England " was the last I heard of it. 

Having loaded my pistols and laid them ready, I 

once more took the crumpled mask of black silk from 

my pocket, and with that for company entered on an 

interval of three dreary, maddening hours. 
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CHAPTER XV 

WAITING BY THE SHRUBBERY 

THUS far I have accomplished my task with 
considerable ease — ^an ease, indeed, which 
has at times surprised me ; but a point has 
now been reached which causes me not a little 
perturbation. And this you would the better under- 
stand could you see the sheet of foolscap upon which 
I am now engaged — full of false starts and heavy 
blottings. 

Experiences there must be in everyone's life which 
Time itself is powerless to dim, much less obliterate ; 
for although they may drop, as it were, from the mind 
for long intervals, yet it needs but the curtain of 
Memory to be raised, and behold ! they stand before us 
like things of yesterday — clear and real as scenes upon 
a play-house stage. 

And so it is with me now, for I find it difficult, even 
after a lapse of forty years, to write with proper 
calmness of what befell us that eventful night. 

However, that is neither here nor there ; as I have 
said before, the plain, unvarnished narrative is the thing 
before us, and that, my friends, you shall have, so far as 
it in me lies to give it. 

It wanted, then, about twenty minutes to midnight 
when I stole forth from Creekmouth Castle — my coat- 
tails balanced by a brace of pistols — and betook myself 
to the meeting-place arranged by Sir William. 
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The night was a glorious one, the moon nearly full 
and of dazzling brightness, high mounted in a radiant 
sky, flecked here and there with fleecy clouds and 
glittering with stars. 

Save for the clear, sweet voice of a distant nightingale, 
and the low murmur of the sea, not a sound broke the 
stillness; and no breeze disturbed the listless leaves. 
It seemed as if Nature slept beneath her jewelled 
canopy. Surely it must have been such a night which 
called forth Dryden's words : 

" All things are hushed, as Nature's self was dead ; 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
The little birds in dreams their songs repeat. 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat." 

Conceive such a night as that, and then, if you are 
able, imagine a young man of thirty standing amid its 
solemn peacefulness, armed with a brace of pistols, and 
waiting to go forth on an expedition which had more 
than a suggestion of violence in it The position was 
an outrageous one, made doubly so by the very contrast 
of my surroundings. Small wonder, then, that as I 
stood there counting out the crawling minutes and 
listening eagerly for Sir William's footstep, I had some 
doubt as to the reality of things, and was half-ready 
to believe that the whole business was but a horrid 
nightmare. But alas ! it was only necessary for me to 
put a hand in either of my coat pockets, in order to be 
assured, by contact with a pistol-stock, that there was 
no dream about the matter. 

How often I consulted my watch I should be at a 
loss to say ; but I know that I was constantly trying in 
this manner to drive on the dragging minutes : never, 
either before or since, have its hands moved with such 
sickening slowness. 
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If the night had been a stormy one, with howling 

wind and thundering sea, with a dark, threatening sky, 

full of clouds driving before an angry gale — if, I say, it 

had been a flight of that kind, which tunes the heart to 

courage, and brings forth the wilder spirit of a man — 

then I doubt not that my condition would have been 

more in keeping with the enterprise on which I had 

embarked. And such a night it should be if I were 

writing a narrative of fiction instead of fact; but as 

it is, I cannot bring myself to tamper even with the 

weather ; for have I not given my word for it that this 

is a plain, straightforward account of things, exactly as 

they occurred ? Most assuredly I have ; and therefore, 

though a shrieking gale with demoniacal voice would be 

greatly to my liking, I have not so much as a lover's 

zephyr to record ; and although a high, tumbling sea, 

with waves of great volume, would suit the occasion to 

a nicety, I have nothing better than a placid, slumbrous 

ocean to offer you, with a surface little more disturbed 

than that of a farmer's duck-pond. Some day, however, 

I will attempt a work of fiction. It shall be a tale of 

my own iron-bound Cornish coast, 'twixt Morenstow and 

Bude, in the days of "Cruel Coppinger"; and then, 

indeed, you shall have wild sea, and storm -swept, 

frowning cliffs to your heart's content, with wreckers, 

smugglers and revenue men thrown in. Ah ! that would 

be a piece of writing worthy of some effort But what 

is this that I am doing ? A plague on this easy-running 

pen of mine that has thus carried me off the track 

beyond all conscience. Surely the present task is 

sufficient for me, without tickling my fancy by thus 

dangling a future possibility before your eyes. Where 

was I ? Ah I waiting at the entrance to the shrubbery, 

with great impatience and some uneasiness of mind. 
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A quarter to twelve, and no sign of Sir William. 
Remembering his strange, unnatural condition when I 
last saw him on the lawn, I began to have misgivings 
lest something might have befallen him. There could 
be no doubt that he was then under the influence of 
wine, as he had been on the previous night when I had 
first made his acquaintance. That, coupled with the 
thought of what had happened and what still lay before 
him, had been the cause of his uncouth excitement of 
manner. What, then, if he had again flown to the 
bottle for comfort, and had thus become unable to keep 
his appointment ? Or, worse still, what if he had so 
far indulged, that he would presently come forth in 
such a state as would put him entirely in the power of 
his enemy, if indeed he were not so already? His 
personal courage I did not question for one moment, 
but of Dutch courage, born of wine or spirits, I had 
more than fear. 

Full of these disquieting surmises, I began to walk up 
and down the gravel path with hands behind me and 
head downcast 

Ten minutes to twelve! and I was beginning to 
consider the advisability of proceeding to the Castle in 
search of my master, when I heard a stealthy footstep 
going away from me by the upper path on the terrace 
above. Someone was there, walking lightly, and with 
evident desire to avoid all unnecessary sound. 

For a moment I stopped to listen, and then, 
regardless of the chance of missing Sir William, set off 
in pursuit 

Once on the terrace I had a clear course before me. 
The path ran for some distance in a straight line, then 
suddenly broke off to the right and entered a shrubbery 
leading to the park. Thus it was that although I could 
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distinctly hear my quarry's footsteps, I was unable to 
see him, he having gone round the bend aforesaid. It 
was evident, too, that he had heard me, for what had at 
first been a quick walk had now developed into a run. 

The path through the shrubbery presently took 
somewhat of a zigzag course, and here I increased my 
pace, making the most of my long legs and good wind. 
But run as I would I did not seem to gain on the 
flying footsteps before me, which sounded wonderfully 
light and nimble. Still I pursued, and at last reached 
the end of the shrubbery where it gave on to the park. 
And there I beheld the fugitive ; a man of small build, 
wearing a long cloak, which streamed out behind him 
as he flew headlong down a steep, grassy slope. 

He was fully eighty yards ahead of me and flying like 
a hunted hare. Further pursuit was useless, for though 
I might ultimately overtake him, it would be at the 
cost of missing Sir William. I therefore stopped 
suddenly on the top of the slope, in a very hot and 
breathless condition. At that moment the runner 
turned his head on his shoulder, and in doing so 
stumbled over some impediment, and uttering a shrill 
cry, rolled head over heels down the hilL 

I confess that I laughed aloud at the sight i for there 
was no mistaking either the face or the voice: they 
belonged to the "man wi' a character" — the "male 
saparano " I 

"Ah! Tim/' thought I, " this midnight flitting bodes 
no good." 

On reaching the bottom he picked himself up, and with 
one quick look in my direction, was ofl* faster again than 
ever. There was little chance that he had recognised 
me, for although, as I have said before, the night was 
one of cle$ir moonlight, my position had been in the 
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shadow of the trees, while his own was on the open 
ground. I was glad of this, as it would give me the 
chance of forcing Tim's hand again by means of an 
affectation of ghostly knowledge ; for I had little doubt 
that he was up to some mischief, if indeed not rank 
duplicity. 

For the present, however, this was outside my range. 
I had wasted valuable minutes in pursuing Tim, and I 
must now return to my waiting-place with all speed. 

Running back along the winding path I was soon out 
on the terrace again. There I stopped and once more 
consulted my watch. 'Twas just six minutes to twelve, 
so that I had lost five in the pursuit. No matter ; 
the episode had at least made a welcome break in the 
monotony of my vigil, and had, moreover, brought 
knowledge which might yet prove useful ; the knowledge 
that the wily Tim was playing a series of midnight 
games of very doubtful character. By his own account 
he had been at it the night before, and here he was 
again — taking his way, too, in the direction of 
Creekmouth Caves. I liked it not, and it brought to 
my mind one point on which I had omitted to question 
him in the stable-yard that morning, namely, why he 
had disguised his face, or at any rate tried to do so, 
when peering in through the window of the steward's 
room. Yes ; that was a question which he must surely 
answer at the first opportunity, or my name was not 
John TulUmore. 

With these thoughts in my mind, I began to descend 
the terrace steps, looking anxiously about, as I did so, 
for any sign of my master. 

On the bottom step I paused, irresolute whether to go 
back to the Castle in search of Sir William, or to return 
to my post at the mouth of the shrubbery. If I did the 
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former, I might in some way raise the house, without 
finding what I sought ; if the latter, there was the chance 
of my having to wait there all night to no purpose (that 
was supposing Sir William to be in such a state as 
precluded his keeping the appointment), an idea which 
I could not stomach at any price. Neither could it do 
anything but harm to my master. For if he failed to 
meet Limping Log, the latter would certainly brand him 
as a coward, and might perhaps come on to the Castle in 
search of him, and find me waiting, which could not fail 
to make him suspicious. Besides, was it likely that he 
would come alone? I had had enough adventure on 
my own account the night before without taking on my 
shoulders the onus of a midnight meeting with Limping 
Log in the grounds of Creekmouth Castle ; and with him, 
as it might be, accompanied by armed desperadoes. 
Then it occurred to me that perhaps the best course to 
take (in the event of Sir William's non-appearance) 
would be to go down to the caves and inform Limping 
Log that my master was ill and unable to come that 
night But there again lay the chance of violence, 
for although I had Limping Lc^'s word that his 
intentions towards me were entirely peaceable, 
still I had only his word for it ; which, I argued, 
was to be taken cum grano salis^ as the saying 
goes. For the actions of a desperate man (and 
such I conceived Limping Log to be) are apt to run 
away with his good intentions, however honourable the 
latter may be. As like as not, therefore, were I to 
venture alone to the caves, I should be bound hand and 
foot once more, and carried on board the mysterious 
vessel, which I had seen that afternoon. 

In these circumstances I decided that I would wait 
yet a little longer, and if my master still failed to appear, 
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I would return to my room, satisfied with the knowledge 
that I had done all that man could do, namely, kept my 
word. These considerations occupied, of course, but a 
few moments, and having arrived at a decision, I 
stepped down on to the lawn and took my way across 
it towards the shrubbery. 

I had not gone many feet when the entrance-door of 
the Castle was opened, and, looking back, I saw Sir 
William come forth into the moonlight. 

Ascending the steps again I walked up the path to 
meet him. His appearance brought me to a sudden 
halt, and I could do naught but regard him in dumb 
amazement 

He was attired in the full dress of a naval captain, 
great cocked hat, sword and all ; while his breast was 
decorated with medals. Indeed, he looked like an 
officer about to take command of a ship rather than a 
man going on a strange midnight errand with grave 
risk about it. 

His manner, too, was unnatural in the extreme. If it 
had been strange and excited when he had come out 
to us a few hours before, it was ten times more so now. 
His eye blazed wildly as he came on with rolling gait 
and high-flushed face. Indeed, there could be no doubt 
that he had spent the intervening hours in the 
companionship of his accursed enemy the bottle. 

" What ho ! Tullimore," he cried, " is it thus that we 
linger ? Let us go aboard at once. Damme, sir, this is 
nohow." 

I had no word for him. I could but stand aside for 
him to pass down the steps and then follow him in 
silence, with a heavy heart. 

Half-way across the lawn he suddenly drew his sword, 
and brandishing it excitedly, turned to me, crying : 
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'' Do not lag, man ; do not lag. Time presses. Hurry 
up there, I say, or we will miss our man " 

At that I screwed up my courage, and running in 
front, stood desperately before him. 

" Sir William," said I, " you are not in a fit state to go 
on this business. You are ill and overdone by what has 
happened this day. It is close on twelve now and we 
cannot keep our time. With your permission, I will 
run on alone to the caves, make excuses, and if yoi; 
wish it, an appointment for to-morrow night" 

The effect of these words was the reverse of what I 
had hoped and desired. 

Raising his sword as though he would have struck 
me, he stood for a moment in silence, throttled, as it 
were, with passion ; then, with an inconsistency which 
loudly proclaimed his state of mind, he broke into an 
uproarious laugh. 

** What have we here," cried he in a thick voice, ** the 
lieutenant advising the captain? Or is it the lady- 
captured steward persuading his master to turn tail for 
fear of having his own skin scratched ? Which? Damme, 
sir," he added, with a sudden blaze of wrath, '* are you 
a coward, Tullimore ? Have you fear ? " 

" Not for myself, Sir William," replied I, with some 
warmth, " but for you." 

Again he broke into a loud laugh, and then said : 

" Well, if that's all, why, damme, sir, get behind again 
and follow your leader. Have no fear for me. Time's 
pressing, so we will march, as my Uncle Toby said." 

Saying this he started off at a quick, swaggering 
walk — ^with his sword still drawn — while I again fell to 
the rear : and thus, at the tail of this uncouth figure, I 
passed into the darkness of the shrubbery. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

A NIGHTMARE WALK 

THAT walk was one to be remembered* In 
front went Sir William, singing his wild sea- 
song, and playing sad havoc with his sword 
among the overhanging foliage ; while at a respectful 
distance, by reason of the flying twigs, strode your 
humble servant, with a heart full of heaviness and 
misgivings. 

'Twas indeed a sad spectacle — this old sea-captain, 
and baronet to boot, using his honourable weapon as a 
giddy boy might a switch, and bestrewing his path with 
innocent summer leaves. 

How different was this state of things to what I had 
imagined it would be, when I gave my word to accom- 
pany him. I had expected that we should walk side 
by side, conferring in low, serious tones on that which 
lay before us. I had conceived that Sir William would 
be in a state of calmness and dignified self-possession ; 
and here he was, walking some yards ahead of me, 
little better than a raving maniac. I wished to tell him 
of my interview with Limping Log that afternoon, but 
J might as well have addressed the moon as have tried 
to get a hearing from the ranting creature in front 
The one ray of comfort was, that by his present insane 
procedure he might in some measure clear the madness 
from his seething brain before we reached the caves. 

Glad indeed was I when we at length emerged from 
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the semi-darkness of the trees into the clear, bright 
moonlight Now, at any rate, I could see as well as 
hear, and the power of sight, on such occasions, is of 
no small help to one's courage. 

We were now in the park, and there being nothing to 
slash at. Sir William presently sheathed his sword with 
a loud smack (he experienced some difficulty in finding 
the mouth of the scabbard) and strode on with increased 
speed, singing as before, but in a much lower key. 
This change I took for a favourable sign, and gradually 
lessening the distance between us, came up with him, 
and walked so for some yards without speaking. For 
a space he took no notice, but presently, on my 
purposely touching his arm with mine, he turned 
suddenly and said: 

" What ! Tullimore, so you are here ? Why, damme, 
of course you are, I had forgot all about ye." 

So that was all the value he set on my company ! I 
was going to speak — had opened my mouth to do so — 
when, with an impatient gesture of the hand. Sir 
William turned himself about again and went on with 
his song in a loud voice, where he had left off in a little 
more than an undertone. 

" We'll show the vermin the best way home." 

There could be nothing gained by my walking beside 
him under such conditions ; I therefore dropped to the 
rear, as a dog behind its master. 

Fifty yards or so further on he faced about and cried : 
" Have you your pistols, Tullimore ? *' 

« Yes," said I. 

'< Good I " says he, and so swung on again. 

A little later on he again turned and said : '^ What 

time is it ? I have forgot my watch." 
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'• Ten minutes after twelve," I answered. 

"So much?" says he. **We must step out faster. 
The dc^ will think I am afraid." 

That was his first reference to the man he was about 
to meet, and it proved, at any rate, that he realised the 
nature of his errand, and that he was going on it with 
some sort of courage ; though, alas I I feared that it 
was far from the right kind, his manner being painfully 
excited, and utterly wanting in self-control. 

If ever man cursed wine and spirits, I did that night, 
for I was now certain that Sir William owed his present 
sad condition almost entirely to their influence, and I 
saw nothing but disaster before him, when we should 
presently meet his strong-willed enemy. 

But there was little time left either for Sir William to 
recover himself or for my own reflections, for we had 
now reached the road already mentioned, which cuts 
through, and divides, the park. 

After having asked me the time, Sir William had 
pressed forward at almost a run, and it was not until 
we had crossed the road and begun to mount the hill 
on the other side that he slackened his speed. 

Now if any of you are acquainted with Creekmouth 
Caves (as doubtless some of you are, for of late years 
they have become something of a show-place), you will 
know that they are reached by a steep pathway lying 
to the north-east of Treemartin Road. Up this path, 
then. Sir William toiled on the eventful night, with 
myself but a yard or two behind him. 

I could hear him breathing hard, as he bent his head 

to the hill, with its rough, stony pathway. I am inclined 

to think that this exertion, following on his former 

spurt, did more to calm him than anything else could 

have done. For you are to remember that the night 
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was sultry, and Sir William a man of heavy build, well 
past his prime. 

Certainly it stopped his singing (for which I was more 
than thankful), and he had scarce breath enough even to 
speak when we at length gained the summit My hopes 
rose instantly, and I began considering how best to 
improve the occasion. But alas I the effect was only a 
passing one, for although he had dropped his song and 
appeared, for the moment, less boisterous in manner, we 
had stood there less than half a minute to recover 
breath when, to my great consternation, he took from 
his pocket a large flask, and drank deeply of its 
contents. 

From that moment I have, with good reason, hated 
the very smell of rum. 

On Sir William's already excited brain the fiery 
spirits did their work immediately, and from a low, 
smouldering state, he broke again, as it were, into 
full blaze. 

We were now close to the mouth of a steep goige 
leading down to the caves. Through an opening in the 
rocks on our left, a glimpse of sea was to be had, but 
once between the high rocky walls of the gorge, and 
there was nothing to be seen but a dome of starlit sky 
above. Not an inviting spot at any time, and least of 
all at such an hour, and with so wild a companion as 
mine unhappily was. 

Down that path, however, lay our way, and towards 
it Sir William now turned. 

Drawing a pistol from his pocket, he called on me 

to do the same, and then, flourishing his weapon in an 

utterly reckless manner, approached the mouth of the 

goi^e, and began to descend. 

But he had scarce entered its shadow when he 
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suddenly stopped, and stood pointing with his pistol 
down the opening. He cried to me in a low, startled 
voice, and I, who had been a yard or two behind, 
was quickly beside him. His face was deadly white, 
and his eye seemed as if it were starting from the 
socket 

" Look ! look ! " he exclaimed, in a hoarse, fearful 
whisper ; " do you see that ? " 

My eyes followed the direction of the pointing pistol. 

At the bottom of the gorge the path widened out 
into a small beach of sand and shingle, upon which the 
incoming tide broke with a low murmur. The moon- 
light fell upon this sand, making it stand out in strong 
brightness against the flanking rocks and background 
of dark water. 

" Do you see it ? " said my master again, moving the 
stump of his lost arm, as though to draw me closer to 
his side. 

« I see the beach, Sir William," said I, "that is all." 

" But look, Tullimore, look ! " he went on, with growing 
excitement. " What's that standing by the water's edge? " 

Again I told him that I could see nothing ; but he 
took no notice. 

"Tullimore," says he, turning towards me with a 
solemn look, ** they call that place Death Cove, and it's 
Death that I can see standing by the water beckoning 
me." 

"Sir William," said I, laying my hand on his arm, 

" at the risk of giving offence, I would once more urge 

you not to go further in this matter to-night, for you are 

in no state to do so. I would earnestly beg of you to 

wait here while I descend alone to the meeting-place 

and explain matters, and return home with me. No 

good could come of your meeting this man to-night 
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In your present state he might have the advantage 
of you from the first Therefore, before it is too 
late—" 

And here he broke out with a fierceness exceeding 
any he had yet shown ; indeed, had his hand not been 
occupied with the pistol, I believe that he would have 
struck me, so threatening was his look and gesture* In 
a moment he was transformed from a fearful, fate-seeing 
man, into little better than a raging demon. 

With an oath he turned furiously upon me. 

** You dare thus to talk to me," he cried ; ** you who are 
the cause of all this damnable trouble ; you who have 
betrayed me into the hands of my enemy ; is it you who 
now dare to counsel me into an act of scurvy cowardice, 
by turning back ? Have a care, sir, have a care, for if 
you press me further, I will not answer for the con- 
sequences. Let us reverse the matter. If your heart 
fails you, go before it is too late. Take back your 
words of warning so. I want no coward running at my 
heels. There lies your way," he added, turning and 
pointing with his pistol down the path, ''an easy one 
for cowards ; take it if you will ; but don't tempt me 
with twisting words of warning, or seek to make me 
such anpther as yourself! What is this? You are 
trying to gain fellowship in your lack of courage. Off 
with you, then, for I want no such rabbit - hearted 
company. Never shall it be said that Will Vellacott 
turned tail ; no, by God, never.*' 

What reply I should have made to this unreasonable 

tirade I know not ; belike none at all ; for what with the 

wildness of his talk and my own sense of guilt, which he 

had increased by his stinging reference, any answer 

would have been difficult But however that may be, 

all other thoughts were put out of my mind by what I 
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saw at that moment on the strip of moon-illumined sand 
below. 

Out of the deep shadow of the rocks, and into the 
zone of light, came the cloaked figure of a man. In 
heavy, labouring fashion, it walked across the little 
beach, diving forward at each step and sending the 
shingle flying. At the foot of the steep pathway it 
stopped and stood there with folded arms. 

Yes, there stood Limping Log, looking directly up 
the pathway, and tapping impatiently with his foot upon 
the stones. 

At the sight of him my poor master (for " poor *' I 
feel constrained to call him) uttered an angry, challenging 
cry, and began to descend the gorge, while I, pistol in 
hand, followed close at his heels. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

IN CREEKMOUTH CAVE 

MY only recollection of that descent is the fear 
I had of the impending collision at the 
bottom ; a meeting which could best be 
likened to the breaking of an angry sea against a firm, 
upstanding rock. 

It was not long in coming, either ; for, in spite of the 
loose and treacherous nature of the path, Sir William 
contrived to go down it at no mean pace, muttering 
darkly to himself the while. Over his shoulder I had a 
glimpse of Limping Log, standing calm and immovable, 
watching our approach ; and as we got nearer I caught 
a look of keen satisfaction on his face. There could 
scarce have been a greater contrast than that between 
the manner of these two weather-beaten men — the one 
calm and collected, the other almost beside himself 
with excitement Judge for yourself which had the 
advantage. 

" At last I " exclaimed Limping Log, as we reached 
the foot of the path. That was his only word of 
welcome. 

Sir William pulled up short, and stood for a moment 

glaring at his enemy in speechless fury ; his nostrils 

wide distended, his face working with ugly passion. A 

sorry sight indeed. But over a man in such a state, the 

masterful strength of Limping Log's manner was all the 

more marked and certain. He did not so much as 
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change his position ; it was only by the pitying sort of 
smile which crept over his face that he took any notice 
of the otiier's threatening attitude. 

I suppose there is nothing more calculated to feed the 
fire of ungovernable temper than for the object of it to 
exhibit cool disdain ; and so it was with Sir William. 
Going close up to Limping Log he hissed into his face 
the one word " Dog." And Limping Log, looking over 
his shoulder, as though he had not heard it, addressed 
himself to me : 

" What ! you here, Mr Tullimore ? I am sorry for it, 
but doubtless you know your own business best At 
least I would counsel you to remember what I said to 
you a few hours back." 

At that Sir William spun round like one shot, and faced 
me with a look that told unmistakably his suspicion of 
treachery. 

" Let me explain," said I. " It was by accident that 
I met this man when I went to give your message to 
Scamp. He came upon me unawares, and detained 
me in conversation against my will. Under pretext of 
doing me a service, he advised me to take no part in this 
unhappy business. My presence here to-night is proof 
alike of the value I set upon his counsel, and of my 
loyalty to you. If you doubt my word ask this 
man." 

** It is exactly as you have described it," exclaimed 
Limping Log, without waiting for the question. 

" Scoundrel ! " cried Sir William, turning fiercely upon 

him. ** Reptile I Deformed alike in body and spirit. 

Tis but natural that you, who by accursed trickery have 

sought to ruin me, should also stoop to intimidate 

my servant. Cowardly dog ! devil's monster ! Guard 

yourself instantly, or I will kill you as you stand." 
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And thrusting the pistol into his pocket; Sir William 
drew his sword. 

Now Limping Log also carried a sword at his side, 
but he made no attempt to draw it On the contrary, 
he remained standing stock-still, with folded arms, and 
for a space looked straight into Sir William's face. 
Then he spoke in a voice more set and restrained than 
ever. 

" We are all armed," said he. *' It has an ugly look, 
but I had hoped that it would end there. However that 
may turn out, it were certainly wiser to consider what 
lies before us with quietness, and to that end I would ask 
you to follow me into yonder cave." 

So saying he turned and led the way. 

Sir William raged and fumed, but there was only one 
of two things to be done — either we must return, or do 
as Limping Log suggested. The first was not to be 
thought of, and we therefore followed silently in the 
track of the cloaked figure whose back was now 
towards us. 

Not a word passed between us, as we two walked 
together side by side, slowly, by reason of the laboured 
steps of our guide. Into the cold, silvery moonlight ; 
out of it into the dark shadow of the overhanging rocks, 
and so down to the water's edge, where the tide ran up 
the slope to a sweet accompaniment of jingling shells 
and pebbles. 

At other times I would have welcomed that sound and 
gloated over it, but now its very music seemed to jar 
upon my nerves, as something callous and out of place. 

Following the tide-line we came to an opening in the 
rocks, and, passing through it, entered a spacious cave, 
with a floor of fine sand. A ship's lantern, hanging 

from an iron hook, burned brightly, and by its light I 
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saw that the roof of the cave descended gradually from 
a high arch at the back, to a low opening seaward, 
through which a glimpse of moonlit ocean was to be 
seen. Up this narrow channel the dark waters came 
rushing and swirling with a low, complaining sound, as 
though the cruel spirit of the ocean were seeking to 
escape from the placid calm without Long seaweed 
trailed in the shallows like human hair, and added to 
the weirdness of the scene. 

Other things, too, which were revealed by the light of 
the lantern, told plainly of the use the cave had been 
put to at no very distant date. Thus from the roof 
there still hung a pulley block, which had doubtless 
creaked under the weight of many a keg of good French 
brandy. An old sea-chest, a litter of ropes and boxes, 
and a roughly-made fireplace of loose stones, with its 
heap of ashes — all spoke of smugglers plying their 
illicit trade. I remembered the words of Gabriel 
Scamp in the stable, and I pictured him and his 
crafty ally, Tim Trebble, toiling there with a great 
fear of Revenue men in their hearts. I recollected^ 
too, the terror which had seized Tim when Gabriel 
recalled the matter. Could it be that the wisp of a 
man had done some violent act here ? Belike enough, 
for cunning avarice will stop at nothing. I shuddered 
at the thought of it, and in my preoccupation quite 
overlooked the fact that Limping Log had seated 
himself on the old sea-chest and was quietly filling 
his pipe. 

Now, a man who can calmly load his pipe when the 

charging of a pistol would be more in keeping with 

things, is a person to be feared ; and this man performed 

the feat with a deliberation which was little short of 

uncanny. Having done so, he went over to the iantenii 
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opened It, and by means of a wood splinter obtained a 
light. Then he went back to his seat on the chest, and 
sat there in a kind of reverie, pulling hard at his pipe, 
as one buried in deep thought 

Meanwhile, Sir William, since entering the cave, had 
not ceased walking up and down like some wild, ca^ed 
animal, with his naked sword still in his hand — the 
very antithesis of the other in every respect As for 
myself, I could only stand and look from man to man, 
as one betwixt the devil and the deep sea. 

Presently Limping Log took his pipe from between 
his teeth, blew out a great cloud of smoke, and after 
r^farding me for a moment with an abstracted stare, 
said: 

'' Mr. Tullimore, it is likely that you may presently 
hear that which will astonish and pain you. I gave 
you warning, and although I am sorry that you have 
not seen fit to take it, I can also admire you for not 
doing so. All I would now ui^e is, that you should take 
no other part save that of a witness of what may befall. 
Is that clear ? " 

" It is very clear," replied I sharply, " that you desire 
to tie my hands in this matter, but whatever may be 
your object in so doing, I can only assure you, once and 
for all, that my line of action will entirely be guided by 
circumstances, and by any commands I may receive 
from my master." 

** Well spoken," said he, and his pipe went back to his 
teeth with a click. 

So for a short space there was silence again, broken 

only by the moaning of the water and the dull thud of 

Sir William's footsteps in the sand. Then, of a sudden, 

Limping Lc^ rose to his feet, and in a voice that rang 

round and round the cave, cried : 
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« Will Vellacott ! '' 

I looked towards my master. In his restless walk he 
had reached that part of the cave where the sea lapped 
at the sand. Thus his back had been towards us ; but 
he now instantly spun round like one who had heard the 
crack of doom. Alas ! though it goes hard with me to 
write it, I must tell the truth : his face had the look of a 
guilty man. His arm hung limp at his side, so that the 
point of his sword was buried in the sand. All the colour 
had gone from his face, all the fire from his eye. There, 
in the bright uniform which spoke of gallantry and 
fearless cours^e, stood this man of sea and battle, 
swaying before the eyes of one who had done naught 
but call his name. A troublous sight, indeed, the 
memory of which I would gladly erase, if it were possible 
to do so. 

" Come forward 1 " were Limping Log's next words, 
and as if powerless to resist the drawing of those 
wonderful eyes, Sir William obeyed. I had rather have 
seen him do something desperate than that. I had 
rather he had raved and sworn, and rushed upon his 
enemy with raised sword, than thus surrender himself, 
as it seemed to me, body and spirit, at the word of this 
sinister-looking creature, who encompassed him with his 
powerful will. 

When Sir William had come within some twelve 
paces of the sea-chest, Limping Lc^ held up his handi 
and with an obedience that galled me exceedingly, the 
other stopped. Guilt or no guilt, scoundrel (to use his 
own appellation) or no scoundrel, my sympathies were 
now entirely with my beleaguered master. Walking 
over to him, I placed myself at his side, determined to 
stick by him to the uttermost 

Sir William took no notice of me. All his attention 
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was centred on the club-footed man who, having 
returned to his seat upon the chest, laid a pistol within 
easy reach beside himi and then spoke words, every one 
of which cut clean and true like a highly-sharpened 
knife. 

^'Tis nearly nine years, Will Vellacott," said he, 
** since you and I were at such close quarters, and it was 
then in this very cave that we met Ah ! you recollect 
it 7 I am glad of that Tis worth remembering, Will 
Vellacott, 'tis surely worth remembering. A night of 
moon and stars similar to this one, but with a wind that 
brought the water up the cave-mouth yonder with some- 
thing of a roar, above which we had to raise our voices 
to be heard What i you have not forgot those voices, 
either 1 Neither have 1. There were three of them. 
Let us name them. Yours, my own, and one besides, of 
great sweetness — a woman's, Will Vellacott, a woioan's. 
That seems to pain you. I rejoice to see it What 
were we like that night ? Let us review ourselves. You 
were a shattered navisd captain, having lost arm and eye, 
nobly — a)re. Will Vellacott, I say it, nobly — in your 
country's cause, at Trafalgar. A brave man, an honour- 
able man, and one whose word was immutable, so I 
believed. And the woman, Will Vellacott, the woman, 
what of her ? Ah 1 she was young, beautiful beyond 
words, and dearer to me than life. You remember how 
she clung to me here, in this very cave, weeping like a 
child ! You remember how my heart also was torn with 
grief at the thought of parting from her, perhaps for ever. 
For what was I that night? A man in a desperate 
plight ; one who, under dire provocation, had done a 
deed of violence, and had cut himself adrift from all save 
the love of a woman and one whom he considered a true 
and faithful friend. 
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" What a night that was, Will Vellacott ! Do you 
remember how the wind howled and moaned around us ; 
and how the waters lashed up the cave-mouth yonder as 
if hungry for the life of your wretched friend ; and how 
with solemn words of promise you took the woman into 
your keeping, and swore to keep and protect her until 
I should return to claim her ? Ah ! Will Vellacott, 
I loved you that night with a love the second greatest 
of my heart ; I hate you now with a hatred just as 
masterful. 

" For let us consider the matter further. What was 
the nature of our compact, and how have you kept it ? 
As I said before, you were entrusted by me with the 
custody of one dearer to me than life itsel£ Here, in 
this very cave, I gave her over to your keeping ; and 
with her I gave you also a document of great import, 
the seal of which was not to be broken unless you had 
certain proof of my death. And what was that proof to 
be ? Nothing less than this ring which I still wear upon 
my finger. Unless this were * brought to you by an 
accredited messenger you were to consider me alive. 
If this reached you, then you were free to open the 
packet ^d read its contents. Thus we swore it with 
our hands clasped and looking straight into each other's 
eyes. So I left you here with her I loved, and went 
forth on my wandering life. I need not to ask if you 
remember all this, Will Vellacott — your face tells me 
that you do. To pass on, then. 

** For a year all went well. At intervals I heard from 
you, and you from me. That was as it should be. 
Then I fell ill c^ a deadly sickness out in a lonely land ; 
friendless and far from my own countrymea Our 
means of communication ceased. And what did you 
then, Will Vellacott, my trusted and well-beloved friend 7 
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Ah I I have heard all that you did from her very lips. 
Let me recite it What ! your face blanches at that. 
Again, I rejoice to see it" 

Then for the first time my master broke silence. 

•* By Heaven, no/' he cried, *• I will not hear it" 

•*By Heaven, yes," answered Limping Log, "but 
you shall hear it-— every word of it And if each 
word tortures you, so much the better." 

Once more Sir William seemed overcome by the 
look and manner of the other, and again stood silent 
The quickness of his breathing, the twitching of his 
armless sleeve, told of what was going on within him. 

For a few moments Limping Lc^ regarded him in 
silence, and with a cruel smile playing about his lips. 
Then he went on again, in the same measured tones 
as before. 

" This is it, Will Vellacott Listen ! As soon as you 
ceased to hear news of me you began to play me false ; 
or rather, you b^an openly to do that which you had 
already b^un to do in secret Your own wife (God 
rest her soul for a true and gentle woman) had died 
soon after I fled. You now began to tamper with the 
affections of mine. You persuaded her that I was dead. 
More than that, you further violated the trust I had 
reposed in you, by breaking the seal of the document 
and reading with her its secrets. And what were those 
secrets ? Ah 1 Will Vellacott, full well ye know them. 
A full confession of that which had made me a fugitive ; 
a transference of all my earthly possessions to her 
in the event of my death. Here, you thought, was a 
chance for an impecunious and wifeless baronet" 

" No, by God, I did not," burst in Sir William ; " I 
had no thought of it I loved the woman." 

"You dare to say that!" cried Limping Log* 
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springing fiercely to his feet "But there," he added 
quietly, again seating himself; " why do I thus permit 
myself to be ruffled. A false friend is not to be taken 
seriously when he speaks of Love. He knows not the 
true meaning of the word." 

" Nevertheless," broke in Sir William, more loudly 
than before, "I loved the woman, and that without 
thought of what she might have." 

"Nevertheless," replied Limping Log, in bitter, 
mocking tones, "you took her to your agent in 
Bristol to inquire into these matters." 

" For her own sake, not mine," said my master, who 
was becoming furious. 

" The word of a false friend," hissed Limping Lc^, 
" is like his love, not to be taken seriously." 

I glanced at Sir William, and my heart sank within 
me, as I beheld how those last words brought back the 
look of guilt into his face, driving from it the anger 
which I had rejoiced to see, leaving it again white and 
drawn. For a moment he looked as though he would 
speak, but no words came. 

"Ah!" continued Limping Log, "so you have no 
answer to that charge of falsity, Will Vellacott? I 
expected none. Let us go on with the matter. For a 
long time she held out against you, pointed to the non- 
arrival of the token ring, and wept and hoped. But at 
length, wearied by your importunities, sick at heart, and 
with a woman's natural craving for a near and uphold- 
ing strength, she consented to become your wife. The 
manner of your marriage was an index to the guiltiness 
of your mind. Since my departure she had lived at 
Bristol, and it was there that you were married, with no 
other witness save him who performed the rite, and his 
clerk. I have seen the entry in the Register of St 
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Maiy'Si Reddiffe ; a)re, I have seen it. Will Vellacott, 
and your very signature seems to speak of guilty fear. 

" On the day following your marriage 3rott went with 
your wife (I use the word in the hope that it may have 
bitterness) to your agent in Bristol, and showed him 
the document which you had violated. He was an 
honest man, and would have naught to do with it 
unless proof were given of my decease. That you could 
not give, and made no mention of the rii^ ; but you 
called on him the following day alone, and came away 
in a state of anger. That can have but one meaning. 
I need not name it So you went back to Creekmouth 
Castle with your bride. 

" In the meantime I had recovered from my sickness, 
only to enter on a more bitter state than ever. For I 
had scarce become convalescent when, in a raid made 
by a neighbourii^ tribe on the people among whom 
my lot was cast, I was taken prisons, and for three 
long years lived in durance vile. But ere this happened 
I had been able to send a message to her who was the 
one bright spot in the darkness that hung over me. It 
reached her, and it spoke to her heart as truth will to 
truth, as love will to love. In spite of anger and per- 
suasion on your part ; in spite of natural weakness and 
timidity on hers, she left you, and set forth in search 
of him whom she had been persuaded was dead 

''After long and weary wanderings, after peril by 
land and sea, this true-souled woman found me — a 
wreck in body and mind — and has ministered unto 
me ever since. That, I can see, cuts home as I would 
have it do. 

*' And what of you. Will Vellacott, what of you ? 

Why, this. From the day you knew that I lived, 

your guilty mind brought forth its twin children, hate 
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and fear. From that time you spoke of me bitterly as 
an enemy, and mentioned me by that name with which 
the ignorant and foolish had branded my physical 
infirmity. And this, though for years we remained 
separated from you by thousands of miles. But a 
coward has no sense of aught save the workings of 
his own craven spirit 

" But if you feared and hated me, my hatred of you 
was no whit the less ; nay, even greater, being born, as 
it was, of injury and outraged confidence. So, through 
all these years I have been possessed by one great hope, 
namely, that I might one day meet you here in this 
cave, a second time, face to face, and taunt you with 
your faithlessness, your cowardice, your damnable 
wrong-doing. Aye, and that you might gnash your 
teeth at the sight of that whidi is to follow. 

"And at last that chance arrived. It became 
possible for me to again set foot in England. I landed 
but a few weeks back. I wrote to you requesting an 
interview. You answered not my letter. I urged you 
to return the document You ignored that request 
also. Ahi you held that evidence against me, Will 
Vellacott That was awkward for me. But I held 
more. I had with me one whose word could besmirch 
what had passed for an honourable name. And that 
you feared above all things. There was no salvation 
for you ; but woman's wit and courage saved me. How 
this was done is known to both of you. I can but 
regret that expedience made it necessary to take 
advantage of the kind heart of him who now stands 
beside you. * 

''But behold! the recovery of the document has 
strengthened my hand against you beyond all hope. For 
what does it bear over and above that which I penned ? 
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Why, verily, a confession of self-guiltiness, written in 
few words, and signed by Sir William Vellacott, Baronet. 
Doubtless you thought to ease your conscience by this 
secret act of self-denunciation ; doubtless, too, you con- 
sidered that it would remain where you laid it away, 
a silent and harmless witness of your wrong -doing, 
until you were past the power of man i But outraged 
justice is not thus silenced ; neither is the evidence of 
a guilty deed to be imprisoned by means of locks and 
iron bands. Behold I the thing has leaped out against 
him who wrote it Behold, too, you are delivered into 
my hand by her whom you used as the instrument of 
your faithlessness and treachery. 

" So now, Will Vellacott, I rise up here in the place 
where you gave me the hand and word of one I took 
to be a loyal friend ; where I parted from you with as 
true a confidence as man ever had in man. Here, in 
this cave whose walls once echoed your words of 
friendship and devotion, but whose very slime is now 
as part of your own miserable spirit. Here, I say, I 
rise up and call you Coward ! Traitor ! Perjurer ! " 

Those three dread words were uttered slowly, with 
panting breath, like knife -stabs. And as each one 
came forth Sir William gasped as though receiving a 
mortal wound. He staggered back, and had I not 
supported him with my arm, I believe he would have 
fallen where he stood. 

And Limping Log looked on with cruel satisfaction. 

"Behold!" said he, '*my thrusts have gone home. 
That is a balm to my spirit" 

Then he went on in a low, mocking voice, that was 
almost deceiving in its apparent gentleness. 

"What a thing is this love of woman, Will Vellacott," 

said he. " There is naught on earth to compare with 
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the love of a brave and true-hearted woman. Faithful 
in all adversity — even unto death; long - suffering, 
piteous, brave, with a tenderness all-powerful. These 
are the attributes of woman. Thrice blessed is the 
man who is possessed of such a love as this. And 
I am so blest. Lest you should doubt my word in 
the matter, I will put it to the proof." 

And then Limping Log blew twice upon a whistle. 
Immediately there came from without the sound of 
swiftly-falling oars, and presently a boat shot through 
the mouth of the cave and came up the narrow channel 
Here, on one side, a level shelf of rock jutted out into 
the water, thus forming a natural landing-stage. At 
this the boat was pulled up, and a woman sprang 
lightly on to the rock. Then at a signal from Limping 
Log the boat withdrew, and the woman came towards 
us. Before ever she drew within the light of the lamp, 
I knew her by the gracefulness of her carriage alone. 
It was Madam Domino. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE PROOF, AND WHAT CAME OF IT 

GLADLY would I draw a veil over that which 
followed, and pass on to other matters ; but 
so I could not do without going back upon 
my word, which was to leave nothing hidden and 
untold concerning the history of this strange and sad 
affair. Therefore, although my heart still aches with 
the memory of it all, there is but one course open to 
me, namely, to go on with my narrative in plain 
words, as outlined in the cold blackness of this detest- 
able ink. Yes, I have in truth, at this point, a quarrel 
with the fluid medium in which I trace these lines ; for 
ought it not rather, in the fitness of things, to be of that 
deep red tinge which would symbolise the life-blood 
flowing from a wounded heart? Aye, surely, thrice 
surely so. 

But enough of this futile sentiment, John TuUimore, 
man of plain speech and plainer writing. Go forward 
with your task as becomes one hardened by long years 
of contact with remorseless figures ; remembering that 
neither sighs nor tears, neither love nor death itself can 
erase th^t which has once been graven on the tablets of 
Time. 

Ah ! there is unanswerable sense in that, which must 
perforce claim its due from an unromantic business 
man, whether he will or no. So, my friends, I humbly 
crave your pardon for indulging in the forgoing 
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apostrophe, and once more catch up the thread where 
I just now let it drop. 

Never shall I forget the look on Sir William's face as 
that vision of grace and beaiuty moved towards us. It 
was as if his very soul leapt into his face, flickered there 
for a moment, and then went out, leaving him a stiff 
and lifeless mockery of life. You had not known him 
for the ranting, wine-bemuddled creature of an hour 
before. 

And I surely made a second piece in this group of 
statuary, as we stood there, side by side, staring fixedly 
at the oncoming figure of Madam Domino. 

But not so Limping Log. He was stirred into im« 
mediate action. Passing by us he went heavily down 
the sandy slope, and with a courteous bow held forth his 
hand to help my lady from the shelving rock. Then, 
still holding her hand he led her up to where we stood 
in transfixed silence. 

And what a contrast they presented, to be sure. The 
ungainly, labouring Limping Log, with his diving step 
and stem, rugged face ; the surpassing gracefulness of 
his companion, with her radiant beauty 1 

The thought of Beauty and the Beast flashed across 
my mind ; but the simile was as inadequate as it was 
unjust There was something weirdly beautiful about 
the scene, and the loveliness of the woman seemed to 
cast its glamour over the uncouth form beside her. 

Ah ! what a beauty hers was. I had seen but a faint 

glimmer of it the night before ; for what can any face 

be without the soul-expressing eyes. And here were 

eyes indeed. Great, deep-fringed orbs of a colour and 

brightness impossible to describe ; now flashing with an 

expression of imperious command, and then as quickly 
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meUowing into one of winning gentleness. And her 
other features were no whit less striking, being of perfect 
outline, oval in shape, and possessing that delicate touch 
of colour which saved them from all suggestion of cold- 
ness. Her dress was of pure white, and her head bore no 
covering — ^which was well ; for what crown would have 
become her as well as her natural one of glorious, rich 
brown hair ? 

Yea, like some queenly bride looked Madam Domino 
that night, as she came up the cave, over a carpet of 
golden sand. As I watched her I excused my master 
on the instant for having fallen a victim to such charms, 
if even to the extent of wrong-doing. Also, I felt some 
jealousy on his behalf, when I considered the greatness 
of his loss. 

This feeling was in me all the stronger when presently, 
having come within a yard or so of where I stood. 
Madam Domino bowed low to me, with a sweet and 
captivating smile. And as I returned this her saluta- 
tion, I confess that I became her willing slave, forgot 
the injury she had done me, and was ready to do her 
bidding even to the most outrageous degree. True, my 
outward aspect might have been one of dignified reserve, 
but what is the outward appearance when compared to 
the heart within ? A poor mummery, surely, and that 
of the feeblest kind. 

Ah ! you smile at that and put down yet another unit 

to the sum of my weakness. Again, you are right 

welcome to do so, and behold ! by-and-bye, when we 

have reached the end, you will be able to cast^ up the 

sum, and balance it with that of your own superior 

wisdom and strength of character. Doubtless, too, the 

credit will be on your side ; aye, beyond doubt there will 

be a heavy debit against John TuUimore I 
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With what keen satisfaction will you rule off that 
account, and then go forward again with a refreshing 
sense of your own superiority ! For there is no satis- 
faction more fattening than that which feeds upon the 
weakness of others. 

Well I I care not I had rather be honest than self- 
complacent, and even weakness itself is a pearl of great 
price when compared with the sham diamond of smug 
self-righteousness. 

So I go forward once more, confident that nine out of 
every ten honest men, had they been placed in the same 
position as that which I have just described, would have 
owned to the same feelings. 

Prolixity, my friends. Prolixity ! Where are we ? 
Let me but offend again, in this matter, and these 
pages shall go up as a sacrifice in smoke, by way of the 
chimney which is close at hand. So is the remembrance 
of that smile of Madam Domino's as she went past me 
with one sweeping bow. The expression of her eyes, 
the inclination of her head, together with the look of 
rapt admiration, tinged ^^ith cruel triumph, on Limping 
Log's face as he watched her — all these things are as 
clear to my memory as is the blaze of yonder fire to my 
eyes. 

But clearer than all else do I still behold the set, 
grief-stricken face of my master. Nay, those words are 
scarce correct in description ; for besides the dead sad- 
ness, there was that which threatened to break out at 
any moment into an ungovernable fury of madness and 
desperation. And that, as things then stood, I dreaded 
most of all. 

Almost in the same glance with which she had greeted 
me, Madam Domino had taken in Sir William's face, as 
it might be at the tail-end of a sweeping look. 
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Regarding her face intently, as I was all the time 
doing, I could not fail to notice the changed expression 
which flashed over it as her eyes reached my master. 
It was gone in almost the same moment that it came, 
but in that instant I read something of tenderness and 
pity. And it was this look of hers which brought into 
Sir William's face the ominous expression already 
noted. 

But what with the swiftness of it all, and that which 
so quickly followed, I had no time to consider the 
matter. I could only edge nearer to Sir William's side 
and watch jealously the lame man's movements. Thus, 
as Madam Domino (for, in the bewildering state of 
things, that was still her only name to me), and the 
other went past us, I turned gradually so that my eyes 
might follow them ; and with me turned Sir William. 

It was to the sea-chest that Limping Lc^ led her, 
and, with a bow, indicated that she should be seated. 
This he did with studied courtesy of manner, and then, 
turning round, stood as straight as his deformity would 
permit, and faced Sir William. 

Thus a wonderful transformation was effected in the 
lantern-lighted cave. The gnarled old sea-chest had 
become a throne whereon sat as lovely a queen as one 
need wish to see. And beside her stood the rugged, 
ill-favoured man for whom she had risked so much ; a 
man known to me only by an ungenerous nickname, 
but nevertheless, and in spite of his physical infirmity, 
one who was not lacking in nobility of face and dignity 
of bearing. 

That is one side of the picture, and on the other 
you have Sir William Vellacott, Baronet, scion of an 
ancient family, a man sore-maimed in the service of 
his country — ^you have him standing, sphinx-eyed, in 
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petrified silence, with his mischief-bringing steward 
beside him. 

Many a strange sight must that pld, wave-echoing 
cave have looked upon, but never, I wot, on so strange 
a one as that which it now enclosed within its clammy, 
reeking walls. 

TJie silence which followed was the most painful I 
have ever experienced. My expectant gaze passed to 
and fro between Madam Domino's face and her 
companion's lips. This silence may not have lasted for 
many seconds, but I know that in those long-drawn-out 
moments, I came to dread the breaking of it by the 
voice of Limping Log. Twas like some nightmare 
vision in which speech is paralysed. The swirling 
waters seemed to have withdrawn from the channel 
behind us ; and in the silence I heard naught but the 
breathing of my master close beside me. Tis well that 
such heart-straining climaxes as that are, in reality, of 
short duration, however long in the seeming. Flesh 
and blood could not endure them long. You may, 
indeed, live a year in a moment, but the year will claim 
his due for it Hence come premature grey hairs, 
crows'-feet, and the like. 

Through the spell which thus lay upon us came the 
voice of Limping L(^, shivering it in a moment. The 
words were spoken slowly, in low tones, but with 
telling weight 

" Sir William Vellacott," said he, « I promised that I 
would put the matter we were just now discussing to 
the proof. The test to be used is an old one, very 
simple, and withal a very sweet one, though, to be sure, 
it was once used for an act of betrayal the most infamous 
the world has seen." 

So saying he turned to the woman and — 
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*• My dear," said he, very tenderly, " this is an ordeal 
I would fain have spared you, but 'tis necessary, if only 
to kill the revengeful spirit which has lived in me 
through all these years. I stand beside you to-night, 
your first and lawful husband, who was numbered 
among the dead, but by your faithfulness brought back 
to life. Let this man have proof whether the words I 
spoke before your coming here were true or false. Let 
him see whether our devotion is mutual and secure, 
whether it is transient as an air-bubble, or sure and 
steadfast as yonder mighty rocks. Choose here and 
now between us. If your love lies with yonder man, 
then pass from me to him, and I will go forth and seek 
oblivion in death. But if your heart is in my keeping, 
if you would prove to this man that it is so, and that 
our love burns with an unquenchable and eternal 
flame, then I would ask for that simple sign which 
in this case shall prove more eloquent than any 
words." 

He stopped. A silence more dead and solemn than 
the former one fell upon us. It seemed as if the very 
waters creeping up the sand behind us hung back to 
listen, while a low, sobbing wind which had arisen, bore 
down upon the entrance to the cave, and paused there 
like some brooding spirit. 

For a moment there was no movement on the part 

of Madam Domino. She sat there looking straight 

before her as one who sees a vision. But 'twas only 

for a moment The next she raised her face to 

Limping Log, and he, stooping down, kissed her 

reverently upon the cheek. Then, turning round, he 

faced Sir William with an intolerable look- of mockery 

and triumph on his face. 

In that same moment the wind rushed in, whirled 
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round the cave and then fled, with a shriek, through 
the narrow channel seawards, driving the troubled 
waters into a low, complaining roar. 

With a cry more animal than human, Sir William 
raised his sword and hurled himself furiously upon 
Limping Log. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE FIGHT 

WITH an agility which, considering his 
infirmity, was little short of marvellous, 
Limping Log leapt back, and drawing his 
sword, stood on the defensive. Beyond that he did 
not turn a hair ; there was no change in the composure 
of his manner or the steadiness of his gaze. 

"If we are to fight," says he, as he parried Sir 
William's blow, ** let it be in the open, where there is 
better light and space. Here there is no chance for 
either of us to do himself justice. Besides, we have 
the lady to consider. Yonder strip of moonlit sand is 
the place. Follow me." 

With that he turned his back upon the other and 
walked out of the cave, while my master, half-dazed, 
I think, by the very coolness of his manner, followed 
in silence. 

"Sir William," said I, throwing myself in front of 
him, " I beseech you to go no further in this matter." 

His only answer was first to push me angrily aside, 
and then, doffing his hat and coat, to hand them to me. 

I was about to follow him from the cave when 
Limping Log suddenly stopped, and facing round, said : 

" Mr. Tullimore, I should esteem it a favour if you 
would remain with my wife." 

'Twas a hard request to make, my one desire being 

to stand by my master ; but one look back at the lovely, 
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terror-stricken face behind decided me, and I stood 
still in the cave entrance, from whence I could at 
least watch the fight. 

To the strip of sand afore-mentioned the two men 
now made their way. On reaching it Limping Lc^ 
divested himself of hat and cloak, and having drawn 
a line with his sword in the sand, took up his position 
on one side of it and saluted his opponent ; while Sir 
Willia^i stood opposite him with evident impatience. 
The next moment they had crossed swords and were 
at it tooth and nail. 

And a strange and uncanny sight it was, to be sure, 
the onslaught of these two determined men in such a 
place, and at such a time ; the more so by reason that 
neither of them was sound or whole in limb. 

The c^uick movements of their shadows on the sand, 
the hard, set faces, the clang and rattle of their weapons 
from which the blue sparks flew thick and fast — these 
things I shall ne'er forget. The very coldness of the 
moonlight which fell upon them, and the gentle murmur 
of the wavelets at their feet, seemed but to increase the 
tragedy. Coatless and hatless, they ploughed about In 
the treacherous sand, with the one desire of killing each 
other. 

But before many passes had been delivered 'twas 
easy to see where the advantage lay; for whereas 
Limping Log was only encumbered by his heavy 
club-foot, Sir William, on the other hand, wa^ minus an 
eye and arm ; and although he had, by long years of 
practice, become very ready with the left limb^ his 
wrist play could not be expected to equal, in strength 
and suppleness, that of his opponent, while you will 
readily perceive that, where so much depended on the 

power and quickness of sight, a man bereft of one eye 
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had heavy odds against hinu Add to these drawbacks 
the fact that Sir William had entered upon the fight in 
a state of great excitement, and yoti will at once see 
what a disadvantage he was at with his cool and 
self-possessed enemy. With thumping, anxious heart 
I watched the glimmering blades. 

From the first Sir William played a forcing game, 
driving the other back inch by inch and seeking to 
break down his impenetrable guard. Such tactics are 
ever to be decried. In Sir William's case, heavy and 
out of condition as he was, they quickly told their tale. 
From where I stood I could hear his breath coming 
quicker and more laboured at every stroke. 

And Limping Log led him on step by step, parrying 
the fiercest cuts and lunges with consummate skill, never 
for one moment showing signs of flurry or hardness of 
breathing. 

At first I thought that he had enough to do thus to 
protect himself, but it soon became evident that he was 
simply playing with Sir William, enjoying his evident 
distress, and driving him to fresh fury by the mocking 
calmness of his manner. 

But that could not go on for ever, and I expected, 
each moment, to see Limping Log's blade come out 
into the moonlight by way of Sir William's back. 

The very thought turned me sick and igiddy, and I 
called aloud to my master to be on his g^uard. 

But either he did not hear me, or else ignored my 
warning, for he went at it more recklessly than ever, 
exposing himself to death at every stroke, until I 
marvelled that the other did not run him through. 

The sand had now become ploughed and furrowed as 

though a dozen men had pranced upon it ; and still the 

mad fight went on in the cold light of that pitiless 
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moon. A monstrous, sight I was now certain that 
Limping Log had my master entirely in his power, and 
might kill him at any moment if he chose to do so. 

Sir William's strokes began to fail palpably in 
strength, his steps became uncertain, his breathing 
more and more laboured. It was clear that unless a 
miracle intervened he must shortly either be laid low 
by a thrust or fall from very exhaustion. 

Whether it was Limping Log's intention to humble 
him in the latter bitter manner, or to kill him, I did not 
then know; but at that moment when Sir William 
seemed to have lost all strength and I all hope, my 
master suddenly drew back, and then bracing himself 
as for a great and final effort, made a determined rush 
upon his foe. 

Using his club foot as a turning pivot Limping Log 
swung quickly aside, and Sir William, with his sword 
still upraised, flew headlong past him, lost his balance, 
and fell heavily to the ground. 

My heart leapt, as it were, into my mouth, and with 
a stifled cry I began to run from the cave towards 
them. But I had not gone many steps when Limping 
Log stopped me with uplifted hand, saying : 

" Stay where you are, Mr. Tullimore ; there is no 
need for your aid — at least not yet." 

And with^hame I have to confess it, that such was 
the commanding power of this man, and such the 
feeling of my own impotence, that I went back to the 
cave, keeping my eyes upon Sir William all the time. 
As for the white-robed beauty, who was the cause of all 
this unhappy business, I had no thought for her then ; 
she had clean gone from my remembrance. 

Meanwhile, Limping Log had been standing with 

great composure watching my master rise from the 
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ground The fall had been a heavy one, and it was 
with a half-dazed look that he stood up and shook the 
sand from his clothes. But he still grasped his sword 
and showed that there was ** fight " in him. 

Thus for a space they stood gazii^ at each other — 
the one perfectly cool and collected — ^the other striving 
hard to regain his breath. 

Presently Limping Log spoke, slow and measured as 
ever, and with the old mocking in his voice : 

*' You are an indifferent swordsman, Will Vellacott, 
which, indeed, is but to be expected, considering your 
infirmities. At least a dozen times have you laid 
yourself entirely open to my blade ; and in that last 
mad rush of yours I could have run you through with 
ease. But though 'twould give me pleasure to kill yon, 
I am yet willing to content myself with humblii^ you. 
Do you confess yourself beaten 7 " 

Sir William's only answer was a fierce intake of the 
breath as he again strode forward to the conflict 

*' Very well, then," cried Limping Log, calmly putting 
himself into a posture of defence, '* your blood be on 
your own head. For mark you, I will not withhold my 
hand again." 

Without another word on either side they crossed 
swords, and once more that hideous clang and rattle 
came forth upon the still night air. But this time it 
was Limping Log who did the pressing, driving Sir 
William back in a calculating fashion, which suggested 
that he was considering at which spot in the latter's 
body the fatal thrust should be given. 

And if Sir William's mode of attack had been faulty, 
his defence was even more so. Wearied and left- 
handed as he was, he made more than an indifferent 

exhibition before the keen and searching strokes of 
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his antagonist Ere a dozen passes had been made, 
it was quite clear to me that he was torturing Sir 
William by the suspense in which he held him ; 
playing with him, as it might be a cat with a mouse, 
but with the certain promise of death in the end. And 
presently he began a movement which was the 
consummation of this, his cruel design. 

Working Sir William round so that he got him 
between himself and the sea, he now commenced to 
drive him steadily backwards, step by step, towards 
the water's edge. 

I recalled Sir William's vision of death waiting for 
him there with dpen arms, and a great fear clutched 
at my heart The awful fascination of the sight held 
me paralysed in body and mind. With parched lips 
and tongue I watched my master's feet go backwards, 
backwards, nearer and nearer to the crawling 
tide-line. 

I had no power either to move or call, but stood 
there stiff and spell-bound. They were but some three 
yards from the water when Limping Log, without 
pausing in his pitiless driving, spoke, and brutal though 
his words were, they yet came as a blessed relief to my 
straining senses. 

*'Will Vellacott," said he, in a voice that sounded 
like a death-knell, *'you are now but a yard or two 
from death. Prepare yourself for it When your feet 
reach the water which lies behind you I shall kill you. 
There is a strange fitness in the idea that you should 
die lapped by that element on which so much of your 
life has been spent A strange fitness, too, that the 
sea which bore me from you, a trusting friend, long 
years ago, should this night receive your faithless 
heart." 
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I call Heaven to witness that as I heard those cniel 
words I loathed and hated the speaker of them with 
all my soul and strength. I call Heaven to witness 
that whatever injury Sir William had done this man, I 
was justified, at all costs, in saving my master from the 
hideous peril which beset him. What true man among 
you would not have done likewise ? 

Drawing a pistol from my pocket I cocked it and 
took steady aim at Limping Log. 

Another instant and God alone knows whether I 
had indeed been a manslayer or no— most likely so, 
for my whole self was in the endeavour. But while 
my finger yet hung upon the trigger, my arm was 
tightly grasped, the weapon wrenched from my hand 
and thrown to the ground. And there beside me I 
beheld the woman for whose sake this tragedy was 
being enacted. 

No words of mine may describe the look upon her 
face at that moment Twas more than human. 

For a moment my eyes were on her — the next they 
had returned to Sir William. 

Another moment and he would have stepped within 
the fatal line of water. 

" Woman ! " cried I, ** is blood to be spilt out yonder 
while you, who are the cause of all this, stand here and 
watch? Is life to go forth from him to whom you 
have been wedded, without your lifting hand or voice 
to save it ? Come forth, ere it is too late, and throw 
yourself between these men." 

Seizing her wrist I began to drag her desperately 
from the cave. 

But it pleased Providence to save my master's life by 
other means than ours. 

While the words were yet on my lips, and before we 
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had left the shadow of the cavCi there came a sudden 
flash, followed by a loud, echoing report, from the dark 
rocks opposite. 

With his sword drawn back (it may well have been 
for the death-thrust, for Sir William's feet had just then 
touched the water), Limping Log threw up his arms, 
and, with an angry cry, fell back upon the sand. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE WAY OF HATRED AND REVENGE 

MY remembrance of what immediately followed 
is blurred and indistinct, but the cry of the 
woman at my side (it seemed like an 
answering one to that of the falling Limping Log) 
rings in my ears to this day. 

It was she who first reached him, where he lay, with 
my master looking down upon him in dumb amazement 
It was she, too, who raised the stricken man's head and 
called his name ; and as she did so I saw that the sand 
beneath was stained a deep red colour. 

Kneeling beside him I opened his blood-stained vest 
The ball had struck him just beneath the right shoulder; 
and although my knowledge of such matters was too 
scant for me to judge of the seriousness of the wound 
there could be no doubt that it was a bad one, and that 
the heavy flow of blood threatened grave danger unless 
it were staunched ; but with what were we to do it ? 

It was Madam Domino who overcame this seeming 
difficulty. 

Bidding me to take her place of supporter, she rent 
long pieces from the soft white fabric of her dress, and 
with these we bound up the wound as best we could. 

Then I ran back to the cave where I had left Sir 

William's coat, took therefrom the flask of rum, and 

returning, poured freely of its contents down Limping 

Log's throat A tremor passed over him ; and with a 
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deep groan he opened his eyes. They rested on her 
who overshadowed him, and a feeble smile o'erspread 
his features as she again spoke his name. 

Thus far Sir William had stood, as I have before 
described, looking down in dumb-stricken silence ; but 
he now came close, and dropping upon his knees, took 
Limping Log's hand. 

I am quite sure that the feeling which was upper- 
most in my master's generous heart at that moment 
was one of pity and remorse ; and that his one desire 
was to make such reparation as was possible in words, 
if not to ask forgiveness for any wrong he may have 
done. 

I am equally certain that he had no thought of the 
injury he himself had suffered; but that his simple 
mind went back across the gulf of years to the days of 
boyhood and later friendship. I am also sure that in 
taking that listless hand in his he entirely overlooked 
the fact that it had, but a short time before, been eager 
to take his life. So much I have heard from his own 
lips, and believe entirely. But that which he received 
in return for this his generous action was, beyond 
words, cruel and barbarous. 

For a moment Limping Log's hand lay within my 
master's — then it was withdrawn and dashed in Sir 
William's face, with a sudden power and fierceness 
which sent him staggering back, full-length upon the 
ground. 

To accomplish this act of violence, the wounded man 
had perforce to raise himself somewhat, and the pain 
which this caused made him cry out aloud. 

Quickly regaining his feet. Sir William stood looking 

down upon his vindictive enemy, the quick intake of his 

breath and the passionate whiteness of his face telling 
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of the devil which the cruel blow had raised within him ; 
while from the ground Limping Log regarded him with 
a look of undying hatred. 'Twas the look of one who 
knew neither pity nor forgiveness for him whom he 
had once counted as his dearest friend. Before it Sir 
William was speechless, and even his anger, bom of 
that cowardly blow, died with something like a groan. 

It was Limping Log's voice that broke the silence, 
and by the gasping manner of his speech 'twas easy to 
tell what pain the effort cost him. 

** So you would creep to my side," said he, ** and 
bemaul me in my weakness with your false caresses I 
Do you thus seek to ease a guilty conscience? 
Is it thus that you would make amends, like some 
fawning dog, for the evil you have done? Verily, 
you are proving yourself a coward greater than I 
thought you to be. But listen! Though I am here 
laid helpless by the dastardly contrivance of one of 
your creatures; though you doubtless think that 
I am past harming you again, I tell you that the feud 
between us is, from this time forth, one of added 
bitterness — that the hatred which I bore you is 
increased a thousandfold, and that I would live 
though I were twice as badly done, if only to make 
your future existence a living hell." 

With those terrible words lingering on his lips, he 
fell back in a dead swoon, and we three were left to 
face each other. 

Now, although it has taken some pages to describe 

these matters, the time which actually elapsed between 

the shot which brought Limping Log down and the 

point we have reached was, in reality, of but a few 

minutes' duration. 

The sound of falling oars had arisen immediately 
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after the firing of the musket, and the boat now entered 
the cave by way of the narrow channel for the second 
time that night But this time it came on a different 
errand, and with a marked impetuousness of manner. 

With a great scurry and rattle the oars were shipped, 
and almost in the same moment that Limping Log fell 
back insensible, eight villainous-looking seamen came 
running out from the darkness of the cave into the 
moonlight. 

It were hard to imagine a more forbidding set of men, 
unkempt, desperate-faced rascals, one and all. They 
would have passed for pirates anywhere. Nor was their 
threatfulness confined to their looks alone, for each man 
was armed with cutlass, and by his manner seemed 
ready enough to use it 

In truth, the affair had an ugly aspect about it, which 
there was no gainsaying. 

I looked at Sir William and he at me. Eight against 
two in case of violence were heavy odds indeed. We 
both looked to our weapons, and then, Without a word, 
turned our gaze on the advancing men. 

When but a few yards from the Gave, they took in the 
situation, stopped suddenly, and their leader, a man of 
heavy jaw and deep-set eyes, pointed to the prostrate 
Limping Log, at the same time uttering a loud oath of 
amazement Then he turned to his fellows and spoke to 
them in a quick, muttering manner, which methought 
boded no good. 

The next moment they had all drawn cutlasses and 
were advancing threateningly towards us. 

Up to this point Madam Domino had been oblivious 
of their presence, her attention being entirely given to 
the wounded man ; but she now looked towards them ; 
and then, raising her hand, said : 
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*' Take up my lord and bear him to the boat'' 

'' My lord I " The words fell on my astonished ears 
with an unreality that made me doubt my senses. But 
I had no chance given me to follow up my 
bewilderment 

Touching his cap, the leader advanced, followed by 
the others, to do the lady's bidding, and were in the 
act of raising her husband from the ground, when he 
suddenly regained consciousness and looked wildly 
round at the dark faces which surrounded him. 

*' Put me down," said he. They did so, and he waved 
them aside. 

Then his glance took in Sir William. For a space it 
was a vacant stare, as though struggling with recollec- 
tion, but that quickly died away and gave place to the 
look of hatred which had been in his eyes when they 
last closed. 

**Take that man," said he, indicating my master, 
*' bind him, and carry him aboard ; but lay no hand on 
the other." 

" Take both or neither," said I, planting myself close 
at Sir William's side; and cocking a pistol. 

"Fool!" cried Limping Log. "Take both, then. 
But remember," he added, turning his eyes in my direc- 
tion, " that if any ill comes to you in this matter, 'tis 
your own doing, not mine." 

Then he waved his hand to the men, who at once 
began to advance upon us with naked swords. 

But they had not covered many feet when Madam 
Domino again raised her hand and cried imperiously : 

« Stop ! " 

The men pulled up on the instant and stood looking 
upon her with marked irresolution. 

" Woman ! " cried Limping Log, with a fearful burst 
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of anger, " is it you who would come between me and my 
just revenge ? Is it you who would degrade me in the 
eyes of yonder man, now that I lie stricken and helpless 
before him? My God, this is worse than death in 
bitterness." 

He fell back on the rough pillow which had been 
made of his own cloak, his face working with a passion 
uglier than I ever saw in any man's. I thought that he 
would faint again, but with a great exercise of will, he 
saved himself, and lay there looking fiercely up into the 
beautiful and faithful face of her whom his words had 
so cruelly wounded. Kneeling before him, she took his 
hand in hers, and while her tears were falling quickly 
upon it, spoke to him in a gentle, pleading voice, which 
had surely softened any other heart but his. 

" Remember," said she, *^ all that I have suffered and 
endured, and then say if your words were just ones. 
Remember — " 

He roughly withdrew his hand from hers, and 
pushing her angrily aside, cried: 

"Tis not the past we have to deal with, but the 
present, and here you have sought to thwart me, and 
to take from my grasp that which is dearer to my heart 
than all else." 

She had risen to her feet. The tears had left her 
eyes. Her face had become hard and set as though 
the blood about her heart were frozen. The spurning 
hand of Limping Log, followed by those cruel, selfish 
words, had undone the work of years. Hatred and 
revengefulness had entered this man's heart and cast 
out love. The light of affection which but a moment 
before had shone upon the woman's face, had now 
departed, leaving it darkened by the shadow of a great 
sorrow. 
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'Twas a sight to make the hard rocks weep and the 
sea draw back its waters. 

A long-drawn silence followed, and then Limping 
Log once more turned to the clustering group of 
men. 

"You have heard my bidding/' said he. "Do it 
without delay." 

The leader shuffled uneasily in the sand, and muttered 
something which was echoed by the men behind him 
in a low grumble. I heard the words " my lady/' and 
"dirty work/' but that was all. 

" Craven cowards ! " cried Limping Log. " Would 
you, too, thwart me? Listen I There is gold — five 
pieces for every one of you — if you carry out my 
orders." 

The grumbling ceased, and the lust of gold instantly 
displaced in the hearts of these men any better feelings 
they may have known a moment before. I could see 
the greedy look in their leader's face as he turned to 
his fellows, and the quick nod of acquiescence with 
which they returned it 

Sir William also noticed it, and straightway walking 
over to my lady's side, spoke softly in her ear words, I 
doubt not, of pity and devotion. But she heeded him 
not. Her face retained its frozen look, and her great, 
sorrowful eyes were fixed in a rapt, seaward gaze. 

Not so with Limping Log, however. From the time 
of his fall all self-possession seemed to have deserted 
him, and the sight of this, his enemy, speaking to my 
lady, drove him into a wild frenzy which had scarce 
been exceeded by my master earlier in the night And 
as if that were not enough, something now occurred 
which fanned the coals of his wrath into a roaring 
blaze. 
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The men were about to attack us, had opened out, 
in fact, with the evident intention of taking us in the 
front, flank and rear, when there arose the sound of 
heavy, running feet behind us, and Gabriel Scamp came 
blundering through the shingle, with a musket in his 
hand and a sheathless cutlass swinging at his side. 

With a loose, ambh'ng trot, peculiar to sailors, he ran 
up and planted himself beside me. I looked swiftly at 
his face. There was no mistaking its expression. If 
ever a man were tuned to deeds of violence, 'twas 
Gabriel Scamp at that moment With a horrid leer at 
the opposing force, he cleared, as it were, for action. 

At sight of him, my lord Limping Log gave a loud, 
fierce cry, and in spite of his wound, made shift to raise 
himself upoA his arm and shake a fist. Then turning 
to the men, he cried : 

" Twenty golden guineas for that fellow, dead or 
alive. 'Twas he who laid me here." 

I glanced at Scamp. His face wore a look of child- 
like glee. God save him, but he had taken the words 
as a compliment. With an atrocious wink in my 
direction, he hitched up his breeches, spat into his 
hand, whirled the cutlass round his head, and broke 
into a semi-hornpipe. 

The seamen, who had pulled up short at Gabriel's 
sudden appearance, now came forward again, and it was 
plain to see that they would stop at nothing in order to 
gain their promised reward. Nevertheless, their oncoming 
was marked by extreme caution. They kept on each 
of us a wary weather-eye, and especially on Gabriel, 
who had cast aside his musket, and was running his 
thumb down the edge of his blade. 

Sir William had now taken his place beside us. 
Limping Log lay watching with quick, angry eye, like 
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that of a wounded heron ; while my lady, who had been 
led there by Sir William, sat upon a rock behind us, in 
stupefied silence. 

'Twas indeed a desperate situation we were in. 
High, beetling crags on two sides, the sea on another, 
and our only way of escape, the steep, narrow gorge 
afore-mentioned, cut off by a band of armed and 
desperate men who would stop at naught for the 
sake of gold. 

A few yards behind us there rose a natural wall of 
smooth rock, and to this we now retreated, with our 
eyes upon the men, and placed our backs s^ainst it 
Thus we had a solid rear defence which was of the 
utmost value. 

When we were come into this position, Sir William 
strode forward a yard or so and addressed the 
advancing desperadoes; facing them bravely and 
doggedly as if they had been mutineers aboard ship. 

"Men," he cried, uplifting his sword, "this is a 
villainous business you are bent on, and though the 
blame lies rather with him who has urged you to it, 
yet I promise you that, if you persist therein, every 
jack man of you shall rue the day, either by bullet, 
sword, or gallows. You do this thing for gold, but 
what is gold compared with life. This quarrel is none 
of our seeking, but we are fully armed, as you see, and 
determined to resist you to the last degree. Again, 
think of yonder defenceless lady who has already tried 
to stay your hands. Cease this wild business before it 
is too late. Go your way in peace and let us go ours." 

"Well spoke," called a man in the rear, though 
whether his words were prompted by cowardice or 
good feeling is open to doubt However that may 
have been, his companions turned towards him, and fpr 
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a moment seemed to waver. Whether they would have 
listened to reason I am unable to say, for here Limping 
Log again cried out to them from the ground : 
" Double the sum I named, and put all risk on me." 
And that settled the matter. They came on with 
a rush. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

A FIGHT FOR LIBERTY, AND THE END THEREOF 

ND now there arose a din and confusion such 
as I doubt if that quiet little cove had ever 
known, even in its busiest smuggling days. 

As I have said, Sir William was standing some yards 
away from us when the rush came, and it was evidently 
the intention of the men to cut him off before he could 
r^ain the rear-guard of rock. But there they had 
calculated too quickly. In the twinkling of an eye 
Gabriel had plunged forward. 

" Would yer ? " says he, and with a deadly, swinging 
stroke sent the nearest of them spinning backwards. 
He fell with a dull thud upon the sand, and lay there 
cursing in a fearful manner, with broken sword-arm, 
and an ugly cut upon his chest He, at any rate, was 
entirely harmless. 

But although the odds against us were thus reduced, 
it is doubtful whether we gained much by it, for the 
sight of their wounded comrade seemed to drive his 
companions to a fury and determination they had not 
known before. With hoarse, angry cries they pressed 
upon us to a man, as though we had been sacks of 
gold pieces, which each might rip open to his heart's 
content. 

Pressing Sir William back with his left hand, and 

swinging his cutlass with his right, Gabriel now 

regained the rock, and there, side by side, we three fell 
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to it, hacking and slashing, parrying and thrusting— in 
a word, fighting for dear life. 

Where we had been without the rock I know not, for 
you must remember that Sir William had already done 
his share of fighting, and that I was swordless. Ah ! 
how I coveted Limping Log's naked blade which lay 
there glittering in the moonlight on the sand, and not 
far from its owner who, from his prostrate position, 
urged on with loud cries these desperate men of his. 
Yes, I had given something for his sword at that 
moment ; but there it lay, mocking me, as it were, and 
so far as I was concerned, as useless as if it had been at 
the bottom of the sea. 

Thus, while Sir William and Gabriel relied entirely on 
their swords, I was thrown back on my pistols — very 
uncertain weapons in such a light as that — and Gabriel's 
unloaded musket, which I had picked up when he 
discarded it, and which now leaned against the rock 
. beside me, ready for use, clubwise, in case of emergency. 
And that was a case which came exceeding quickly. 

The men had withdrawn a little after their first rush. 

"^ Starboard ! '' sang Gabriel, as the second attack 
surged up within a yard of us ; and looking quickly 
to the right I saw the big-jawed leader creeping up to 
me in the shadow of the rock, with his cutlass raised to 
strike. 

Another moment, and I had like enough been cut down, 
for my attention had been given to a man in front ; but 
I now swung round and covered him with my pistol. 

Ducking his head, he came on with a low, quick dive, 

his eyes glinting up from beneath his fierce, shaggy 

brows, his cutlass still raised. I fired, and the bullet 

struck the shining blade, cutting a piece clean out and 

rending it from his grasp. With an angry oath he 
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stooped to pick it up, and at the same time I drew my 
other pistol and fired again. This bullet struck him in 
the small of his left arm, passing clean through the flesh 
and rebounding off* the rock behind Bellowing like an 
infuriated bull, he rushed forward 

Twas all the work of a moment, and I had scarcely 
time to catoh up GabriePs musket ere he was on me, 
panting and cursing. 

Swinging the musket round, clubwise, I brought it 
down with all my strength on his right shoulder. 
There was a sickening sound of cracking bone, the 
cutlass fell from his nerveless grasp, and with a loud 
cry of pain, he first sprang back out of reach — ^then 
turned and fled towards the cave, nursing his arm as 
he went 

* Good i '* grunted Gabriel, as I stooped to pick up the 
fallen cutlass, and added : " Take that,'' as he sent his 
man staggering backwards with a gaping wound in the 
head. 

Thus we two had between us accounted for three of 
them, but there still remained five, and things now took 
a turn which quickly nullified our slight success. 

Just as Gabriel's man fell, and as I with the cutlass 
in my hand was preparing to receive another onslaught, 
there came a sudden cry from Sir William, and, glancing 
in his direction, I beheld him beaten down upon his 
knees, blood flowing from a wound in his arm, while an 
ugly, bearded rascal stood over him with sword upraised 
in threatening manner. 

With a savage shout Gabriel hurled himself between 

them. But alasl his legs came into contact with Sir 

William's sword, and being in that manner tripped up, 

he went sprawling all his length upon the sand. In 

an instant he was given a blow on the head by the 
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other, which stretched him senseless. Sir William 
was at the same time overpowered ; and, turning 
quickly round, I found that the other two were 
creeping in upon me. Then I cared not how it was ; 
a desperate madness came over me. Swinging the 
cutlass round my head I defied them to do their worst 

" Let him go," cried Limping Log. 

'' Kill him," shrieked the man whose shoulder I had 
cracked. 

" Dog ! " shouted Limping Log ; " do you dare to 
gainsay my orders ? " Then turning again to the men 
confronting me, he added : ** Let him go free, I tell 
you." 

His words provoked me beyond measure. 

" Free I " I shouted back ; " do you call it freedom for 
me to walk from here with a whole skin, while my 
master and yonder faithful man lie helpless in your 
hands ? You — " 

''Go, Tullimore," said Sir William, from the place 
where he had ceased to struggle and now lay bound. 

"Never I" said I. "I cannot obey you there, Sir 
William." 

Then I addressed Limping Log again. 

"While you were yet whole, you were all for self- 
restraint and quiet procedure ; but since you were laid 
there, you have not ceased to preach violence, to 
encourage it by all means in your power, and have even 
stooped to offer bribes for murder. And the present 
state of things is but the outcome of this your ungovern- 
able temper and malicious hate, which before you had 
masked under an assumed calmness of manner, devilish 
in its cruel deception. I tell you this so that whatever 
may happen, you may know that I saw through your 

falsity and despised you accordingly. Freedom, did 
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you say ? My only freedom can be to abide by those 
on whom you would wreak your wicked vengeance. 
There you have my answer. Do your worst — ^what you 
will Doubtless I shall be beaten, but if before that 
happens, I am able to crack one of the heads of these 
your murderous tools, so much the better." 

TwaSi without doubt, a strongly-worded speech, the 
outcome, as it were, of blood boiling with indignation ; 
but you are to remember the circumstances under which 
the words were uttered. My master lying there before 
my eyes wounded and captive ; the faithful, if misguided, 
Gabriel stunned and bluing ; and an offer of freedom 
if I would calmly walk away and leave them to their 
fate. Bah I at that moment I had more respect for the 
man who had called aloud for the spilling of my blood I 
Not that I would deny that there was perhaps some* 
thing to be said on Limping Log's side also— for 'tis by 
no means a pleasant thing to be picked off from an 
ambush by a pistol-buUet ; but the man's design had 
been evident before he fell, when he was pressing my 
master back, step by step, in that cruel manner, and I 
could not help thinking that there was something in 
the nature of a judgment in Gabriel's shot But this is 
not to the purpose. 

Following my speech to Limping Log there fell a 
silence upon us. The two men who faced me drew 
back a step or two and looked first at each other, and 
then at him whose servants they were— or rather, at the 
representative of him whose servants they were ; for I 
cannot conceive their being anything but bondmen to 
the deviL Then Limping L(^ again spoke, and this 
time his voice trembled with passion. 

" Take that man and bind him," cried he. '^ Tis his 
own foolish will" 
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They were about to press forward to do his bidding, 
when there came a sudden flash of white from out the 
darkness, and Madam Domino threw herself on her 
knees before him. In the strain and pressure of the 
struggle I had clean forgotten her, and so, I believe, had 
he, for he now shrank back from her as though she had 
been an apparition, and put forth his hand as if to keep 
her off. 

Pure and 'beautiful she knelt down there like this 
man's good angel, and sought to turn his hardened 
heart to better things. 

" You have spurned me," she cried, wringing her 
hands in an agony of grief ; *' you have told me that I 
come after hate and revenge. You have forgot all that 
I have done at your bidding — more than was womanly 
— more than was right and just This is my well- 
deserved punishment But for the love I bear you, I 
would yet save you from yourself, ere it is too late ; ere 
you are wholly in Satan's grasp. If you have any love 
for me remaining, if you have any pity and humanity, 
then give the word that shall end this wicked violence.'' 

She stopped, clasped her hands, and looked with all 
her soul into his face. Most hearts, whatever their 
hardness, would have softened before such a look, but 
this man's was of iron, which naught but the fires 
of hell could melt. For a space he regarded her with 
piercing eyes, then hissed out the one word : 

" Traitress I " 

Like one stabbed cruelly from behind, she gasped 
aloud, then rose to her feet and stood looking down 
upon him ; but he took no notice ; there was no shade 
of pity in his face; naught but a cruel, vengeful 
smile. 

" Finish your work," cried he to the men who faced 
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me, and then, without another word or sign, he uttered 
a piercing shriek and fell back upon the ground. 

My head swam in giddy fashion, and I have no 
distinct recollection of that which followed, but I 
remember noticing the notch made by my bullet in 
the blade of the cutlass I held, and foolishly wondering 
how that part would cut I remember, too, that the first 
touch of dawn was fluttering in the sky, and that a bird 
was singing close at hand. 

Then as the men closed in upon me, a white-robed 
figure came between us. The. next moment I was 
struck a stunning blow from behind upon the head. 
The rocks and sea played somersault, the sky shot 
out with jagged flames — and a great darkness fell 
upon me. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A TRYING ORDEAL 

AWAVE-WASHED cave, a glimmering ship's 
lantern, an old sea-chest, and I stretched there 
in the sand upon my back! What did it 
mean ? For a moment I lay in a state of mental con- 
fusion, as one awaking from a dream in a strange house, 
gazing by turns at the high, arched roof above me, and 
the long-drawn cave-mouth, through which the sea was 
to be seen, as through some giant telescope, with daylight 
stealing down upon it 

Then, with my memory still blank and unresponsive, 
I turned my head and looked out through that side- 
entrance to the cave, which gave on to the little beach. 
There was the sand all churned and ploughed, and there, 
too, was a sword standing upright in the sand — a silent, 
lonely witness, but withal, full of grim suggestiveness. 
The sight of it brought back recollection with a rush. 
I remembered all. And with remembrance came an 
astonishment at my idle, recumbent state, and a desire 
to be up and doing. My master a prisoner, Gabriel 
Scamp knocked senseless, and I lying there upon my 
back I The thing was preposterous. As these thoughts 
rushed through my brain I rose, or rather attempted to 
do so ; but the movement racked my head with pain, 
and together with a sharp twinge in my right arm, made 
me glad to be down again, sick and giddy* 

"Sir William I *• 
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The words rang loudly in the rocky roof, and mocked 
me with an echo; but that was alL No answering 
human voice greeted my straining ears. The plaintive 
cry of a sea-bird, the moaning of the wind, the lapping 
of the water in the cave-*these were the only sounds I 
heard ; and they each and all seemed to emphasise the 
helplessness of my condition. 

Again I tried to rise, and s^ain that sickening 
dizziness of head and pain of arm forced me back upon 
the sand. 

Then I fell a-thinking, wondering — trying to piece 
things together, and suggest a reason for my present 
lonely and deserted state. 

Doubtless, I ai^ed, Sir William and Gabriel had 
been taken aboard the vessel. Certainly they were not 
free^ or they had never left me there unconscious and 
alone, without help of any kind. No ; they must have 
been taken aboard by those desperate, gold-bribed men, 
who would presently return to carry me off alsa To 
this end I had, as it were, been laid ready in the cave — 
like so much cargo to await its shipment. If it were 
so, I cared not I had rather share Sir William's peril, 
whatever it might be, than go free while he was held 
in bondage by his bitter, unforgiving enemy, who, it 
seemed to me, was capable of the most abominable 
cruelties to satisfy his hellish craving for revenge. 

But what if Limping Log had r^ained consciousness 
before he himself was carried off in the boat, and had 
ordered that I should be left behind ? That thought 
led me wondering how long a time had passed since I 
was knocked senseless by that cowardly blow from 
behind. 

I drew out my watch. It was close on three o'clock. 

So, judging by the time which separated our arrival at 
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the cave from the end of the fight with Limping L(^s 
men, I came to the conclusion that I had probably lain 
where I then was, or at any rate unconscious somewhere, 
for over an hour. 

In that space they would have had time to take out 
my master and Gabriel to the ship ; though perhaps, 
considering the difficulties, there had scarce been time 
for them to return for me. This depended, too, on the 
distance of the vessel, and her position with r^ard to 
the tide — ^both of them points which I was unable to 
settle. 

Again, their reason for leaving me behind might very 
well have been one of room, or rather want of it ; for 
unless they had brought two boats, they must have 
been pretty heavily laden — two bound men being 
somewhat awkward to dispose of, where there were 
eight others besides (three of those wounded), and a 
lady! 

Ah I What of my lady ? What of Madam Domino? 
Had she, too, gone out with them ? Gone out with those 
rough, blood-stained desperadoes ? Gone out with her 
wounded lord who had spumed her so cruelly ? Gone 
out with the other (a captive 1), who still loved her, I 
doubted not, with a great and generous affection ? I 
could scarce imagine such a thing possible, and yet 
could see no other explanation of the matter. Where 
else, indeed, could she have gone ? A wild and lonely 
coast offered no sanctuary to such as her. Therefore I 
was confident that she had been rowed out to the vessel, 
which was, so to speak, her home at the time. And I 
was glad to think it was so ; for her presence there was 
surely the only protecting influence. Sir William and 
Gabriel could look to. 

Having, in this manner, settled these things in my 
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mind, I began to consider more closely my own position, 
and I cannot say that I gained much satisfaction by so 
doing. The pain in my head was great, and when I 
raised my left hand thereto, it was to find an open, 
bleeding wound several inches in length, while the 
scalp all round was badly swollen. 

My right arm, too, was helpless, and the least move- 
ment thereof caused me not a little anguish. I concluded 
that I must have fallen upon it and either broken or 
sprained it badly. To increase my discomfort a raging 
thirst had come upon me. Truly, I was in evil plight 
But my suffering of body was nothing when compared 
with that of my mind. If the boat came not back for 
me, was I to remain here, helpless and inactive, while 
the precious moments flew by, unable to give an alarm 
or do aught to save my master? The bare idea was 
intolerable. By hook or crook I must leave this place 
and crawl back to the Castle. 

With this idea I again essayed to rise, and in spite of 
the pain which beset me, managed to gain my feet ; but 
even as I did so, the cave spun round and I fell prone 
again in a half-fainting condition. 

After that I lay still for a space, putting forth all 
my will that I might not lose consciousness, and 
endeavouring to think with as much calmness as was 
possible. At that moment I would have given all that 
I possessed for a cup of water wherewith to slake my 
consuming thirst. And then the thought struck me 
that, although undrinkable, the sea -water would at 
least be better than naught wherewith to bathe my 
face. With this idea I looked down towards the cave- 
mouth. To my surprise, and not a little to my uneasi- 
ness, I found that the tide had risen to within a few feet 

of where I lay. Then I remembered how that the caves 
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were not to be entered at high water, and how that 
having reached a certain point, the tide came in with 
treacherous swiftness, covering the little beach and 
cutting off all way of escape. Here, then, was another 
reason for my immediate departure. To be drowned 
like a dog should never be my end while I had a limb 
to use. So I determined to crawl from the cave on my 
hands and knees, to the beach, and so get me to a place 
of safety while there was yet time. 

But first of all I would make the sea which thus licked 
its jaws at my very feet as though gloating over its 
prey — I would make it serve me by refreshing me in 
the way I have mentioned. 

Turning round I wormed myself down with consider- 
able pain to the water's edge, and laved my burning 
face in the cool, refreshing wavelets. 

After that I felt considerably betten The next thing 
was to get out of the cave and across the beach ere it 
was too late. With this intention I crawled back to the 
entrance and looked forth. A glance was sufficient to 
show me there was no time to lose. 

The tide having reached a high ridge near the rocks, 
was already beginning to pour over it in a foamy lather. 
My landmark, the sword, was surrounded, and had com- 
menced to bow its head. A few more minutes and the 
beach would be covered, which would mean several 
feet of water in the hollow that lay between me and the 
steep path of safety on the other side. Thus it was 
now or never with me, and I made haste to take the 
now. 

Clutching one side of the rocky doorway I rose to my 

feet with a great effort. The giddiness was still whirling 

in my head, while the pain in my right arm seemed to 

drag me down that side ; but I set my teeth and held 
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on with a grim determination, looking steadily forward 
and seeking in this way to regain my equOibrium. 

To you this may seem to have been an easy thing 
enough, but to me it was plaguily hard. A touch would 
have sent me staggering like a drunken man, 'tis like 
enough to rise no more, for I was perilously near fainting 
all the time. Once down, unconscious on the beach, 
and the waters would close over me before three minutes 
had passed, and lull me into an eternal sleep. 

While I yet stood debating whether it would be safer 
to walk or creep (the latter seeming to suit my head 
the better), I heard a rustling sound behind me. It 
came from the far end of the cave, which by reason of 
projecting rocks was not penetrated by the dim light 
of the lantern, but lay in semi-darkness. I turned that 
way and listened, not without fear and trembling, for, as 
you will readily believe, my nerves were not just then of 
the strongest 

The noise was repeated, and then went qn continuously 
as though someone were groping in the darkness. By 
degrees my eyes became used to the gloom, and I 
presently made out the figure of a man apparently 
swinging by a rope from the roof of the ^cave. His 
swaying body was clearly to be seen ; but the upper part 
of him — ^that is, his head and shoulders, was hidden 
entirely by a boss of rock ; and presently only his l^s 
remained in view, struggling and twirling with the 
swinging of the rope. A most uncanny sight 

^ Whoever you are," cried I, ** come down and help 



me." 



The call acted like magic, but in a way the very 
opposite of my desire. Wjth a sudden, cat-like jerk, the 
legs shot up and disappeared, it seemed to me, through 
the solid rock. 
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Under other circamstances I would have hasted to 
explore the mystery, but I now had no strength either 
of body or mind to do it. Amazed, bewildered, almost 
doubting my sense of sight, I gazed for a moment at the 
sdangling rope, then turned again towards the beach. 

Good God, my chance was gone I In that brief 
interval the treacherous tide had come down into the 
hollow like a hungering, crafty wolf. 'Twas lappmg at 
my very feet 'Twixt me and the path (the only way 
of exit from this death-trap I) there was now a sheet of 
swiftly-rising water, the depth of which I knew not 

At other times the sight would have afforded me 
little or no concern ; but in my present distraught and 
shattered state — wounded, pain-racked, swooning — it 
seemed like some Stygian river with death's barque 
upon its bosom. 

Staggering forward, wildly, blindly, with clenched 
hand, I cried aloud against my cruel fate. 

The rocks threw back my cry with mocking laughter ; 
the waters seemed to draw themselves up in one great 
wave to overwhelm me. At that same instant a loud 
hail from seaward reached my ears. But I had no 
power left either to strive or answer. Reeling 
fdhvard, I fell headlong in the flood. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



MADAM DOMINO TO THE RESCUE 



w 




IE still a little while." 

Was this heaven ? At least 'twas not its 
antithesis, for no such lovely face would have 
bent o'er me in the nether regions as that on which my 
wondering eyes now gazed. No such gentle voice, full 
of tenderness and sympathy, would have greeted my ears. 

" Lie still a little while." 

And I lay still, looking up into the face of as 
beautiful a ministering angel as ever succoured 
suffering man. True, 'twas a sad face, but, to my 
mind, that only made it more suitable to the occasion 
by adding to its gentleness. 

There by my side she knelt, her white dress showing 
beneath her open cloak — ^the same cloak which she had 
worn on that eventful night when I followed her to the 
steward's room. 

'Twas like a dream from which one might awake at 
any moment. But the murmur of the sea, whose waters 
broke not many feet below where I lay, the grim, 
rugged rocks on either side, and above all, the woeful 
aching of my head and arm — all served to quickly 
reassure me of the reality of my position. And I 
would add that it was worth some suffering to have 
so gracious and lovely a presence near me. 

" Have you much pain ? " she asked, after watching 

me for some moments in silence. 
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** Not much/' said I. " Nay» madam/' I made haste 
to add, as I noted the anxious look in her eyes, *' 'tis 
nothing. A slight aching of the head, and a sprained 
arm. Do not trouble on my account, I pray you." 

"Mr. TuUimore," said she earnestly, "I desire very 
humbly to ask your forgiveness." 

" Forgiveness, madam I I pray you will not use that 
word again. There can be no forgiveness needed where 
there is naught to forgive." 

'^But indeed there is much for you to forgive me," 
she persisted, in a pleading voice. " I, who wronged 
you so greatly, and have brought upon you all this 
trouble and suffering, can have no peace of mind until 
I am assured of your forgiveness." 

'* Madam," I answered, taking her hand in mine, " I 
do assure you once more that you need have no 
uneasiness on my account. You acted from a sense 
of duty. 'Twas for the sake of duty that you dared 
so much and played the fearless part you did. My 
only feeling toward you is one of respect and 
admiration/' 

To my great concern she covered her face with her 
hands and broke out a-weeping in a way that was 
piteous to see. 

I was at my wits'-end how to comfort her, and my 
own weak state enhanced the difficulty a thousand 
times. For a space I watched her silently, at the 
same time cudgelling my brains for some cheering 
speech^with which to soothe her. But my throbbing 
head played me false at every turn — all the tender and 
comforting things I would fain have said took to them- 
selves wings, and I was about to give up the attempt 
in despair, when it suddenly occurred to me to try what 
a lighter strain could do. 
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^ Madam," said I, '* this is indeed no case for tears. 
There is to me something humorous in the idea that I 
should thus twice lie before you helpless in so short a 
time.'* 

Alas I my clumsy speech went far wide of the mark 
intended. Withdrawing her hands from her face. 
Madam Domino regarded me with evident surprise and 
indignation, and then cried : 

*• Would you thus jest at my grief, sir ? * 

** Nay, dear lady," I replied, ** that was the last 
thought I had, but 'tis well sometimes, even in sorrowful 
cases, to look at the lighter side of things if there be 
one. I did but seek to ease your mind. If, in that 
endeavour, I have instead hurt your feelings, 'tis I who 
need forgiveness. But consider it in another light, 
madam. Against that little trick you played on me, 
there b to be set the fact that you have Just now saved 
my life. But for your timely arrival I had ere now 
been lying beneath yonder water. What greater service 
could you have done me ? " 

That was better. Her sobs became less violent, 
though the tears still came forth between her dainty 
fingers. 

"Madam,'' I continued, after a short pause, "if I 
might ask a favour, it would be that you will cease 
weeping, for the sight of it hurts me far worse than 
either the aching of my head or arm. Such eyes as 
yours were never made for tears." 

Better stilL Her hands left her face, and the colour 
rose thereon in answer to my compliment God bless 
her, yes, for she was indeed intensely human, as all 
'good people are. 

Rising to her feet she walked down to the water's 
edge and stood gazing out across the sea ; and as I 
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watched her standing there in the soft grey light of 
dawn, my pity and devotion knew no bounds. To me 
she was the embodiment of all that was lovely, pure 
and noble ; and my one desire was that I might in the 
future be able to serve her loyally and well. 

Presently she came back, and her face, though sad to 
a degree, was quite composed. 

'^ Mr. TuUimore," said she, looking down at me, ^ you 
are a very generous-hearted man." 

'' On the contrary, madam," said I, smiling, '' I am an 
utterly selfish one, or I had not thus lain here like a log 
in the presence of a lady. This will never do," I added, 
and forthwith rose to my feet But I quickly found 
that the sickening giddiness of head had not left me, 
and I was glad enough of my lady's strong arm to 
support and lay me back again. 

" You are not fit to stand," said she, '" lie still a little 
longer, and take more of this ; 'twas this that brought 
you round just now." 

I obeyed her willingly, and drank freely from the 
phial which she held to my lips. What its contents 
were I know not to this day, but they possessed a 
wonderful reviving power, and seemed to put new life in 
me, so that I presently felt able to rise into a sitting 
posture and converse freely with my fair deliverer. 

Looking down towards the cave I beheld a light skiff 
dancing to her painter, which was made fast to a rock. 
There was no one in or near her, and the sight set me 
wondering, opening up, as it did, questions which 
hitherto had not presented themselves to my confused 
mind. 

How had I been brought to my present position ^ 

I turned to Madam Domino and pointed to the 
skiff. 
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'' Madam/' said I, '* who is in chai^ of yonder 
boat?" 

** I am/' replied she, smiling. 

^ You I " cried I, in astonishment " Then it was 
your voice which reached me as I felll You came 
alone to rescue me!" 

« Yes." 

** And you brought me here ? " 

" Yes, I brought you here." 

'' Madam/' said I, ^ you astonish me." 

Twas a poof enough thing to say, but I could think 
of nothing else, and it at least expressed my feelings 
with faithfulness. Besides, it had one good effect It 
brought a quiet laugh from Madam Domino, and for the 
moment drove away the sadness from her face. 

** Why/' said she, with something of her natural liveli- 
ness of manner, " there is nothing wonderful in my 
coming here alone in that little boat I have been used 
to rowing as long as I can remember ; and as for bring- 
ing you up here, well, 'twas but a natural thing to do, 
for I could not possibly let you lie and drown. I confess 
that you were a goodly weight, but I have lifted heavier 



ones." 



''Madam," said I, returning her smile, ''you make 
light of the matter, as you doubtless did of my uncon- 
scious body, but that does not alter the fact that I owe 
my life to you and can never repay you." 

"You have done that already," replied she, very 
simply. " And now," she added, again kneeling down 
beside me, '* I must do that which I was about to do 
when you came round." 

With that she opened a reticule which lay beside her, 
took therefrom bandages and divers mysterious con?- 
coctions, and having obtained water from a little spring 
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which trickled from the rocks close at hand, proceeded 
to dress my wounded head. With deft gentleness her 
fingers moved hither and thither^ reminding me irre- 
sistibly of the way in which they had once tied a 
different kind of bandage round my head, obscuring my 
power of sight And as I thought thereon I smiled at 
the strangeness of my present position. 

" Do I hurt you ? " she asked, when in spite of myself 
the pain made me wince somewhat 

'' Nay, madam," I replied, *' no one could do the thing 
more gently. You are indeed like the, good Samaritan 
of old, pouring in wine and oil." 

''Not wine," said she, again with a little laugh, which 
I rejoiced to hear. 

" No ? " said I. " Methought it might be that which 
caused the smarting." 

'^Nay, but 'tis the smarting which will cause the 
healing." 

''Ah I doubtless so, madam, for 'tis the smarting 
which works most good in our lives, if we could only see 
it so." 

" True !" said she. " And now I would that we had a 
glass, so that you might behold yourself therein — white 
turbaned and becoming." 

" I know not how I look," said I, " but my aching 
head is wonderfully soothed by what you have done." 

" That is well," she returned, beholding her handiwork 
with evident satisfaction ; " and now for your arm ; oh, 
wounded knight, what can I do for that ? " 

" 'Tis but a sprain, madam, but a sling to hold It in, 
thus, would be acceptable." 

This was quickly made, my arm slung therein, and 
having partaken once more of the wonderful cordial 
afore-mentioned, I felt like another man, as the saying 
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goes ; so much so, indeedi that on rising to my feet, 
I was able to stand with some degree of steadiness, 
though still far from being perfect in the matter. 

'*Be careful/' cried Madam Domino, as I suddenly 
discovered a swaying tendency. " You were still wiser 
to remain upon the ground, I think." 

" Nay, madam," I replied, " the ground has already 
known enough of me until the day that I shall be laid 
beneath it for ever. It is now my intention to assert 
myself by leading you to a seat." 

Near at hand there was a smooth boulder of con- 
venient size, forming, with the background of rock 
against which it lay, a natural chair. 

With as graceful a bow as my condition permitted 
me to make, I held out my hand to Madam Domino, 
and leading her to the stone, begged her to be seated. 
Then I leaned back against a rock on the opposite 
side of the path and regarded her with no small 
satisfaction, though it is to be feared my appearance 
was anything but prepossessing. A blood - stained, 
bandaged, bedraggled creature I surely must have 
looked, as I stood there with an exceeding friendly 
feeling for the rock behind me. 

This change in our positions had a somewhat 
awkward effect on both of us, for whereas, while I 
had lain prone upon the ground, we had spoken freely 
to each other, a strange reserve now sprang up suddenly 
between us, so that we gazed at one another in awkward 
silence. Madam Domino coloured deeply, while I 
sought refuge with my foot among the loose pebbles 
on the path. 

But this would never do. I had many things to ask 
my lady, and the precious moments were flying fast, 
while the boat lay below in which, as I conceived, she 
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would presently depart, leaving me with a great con- 
fusion of ideas for company. So I judged it best to 
take Time by the forelock and say what was on my 
mind. 

" Madam," I began, bluntly enough, ** I would ask of 
you a favour." 

"Any favour you may ask," she answered, with a 
wondering look, "will surely be granted, so far as it 
lies in my power to do so." 

" Thank you," I returned. " I would ask for your kind 
information on several points, which at present trouble 
me not a little." 

" Pray name them," said she, somewhat uneasily. 

"First of all, I would know what has befallen my 
master, Sir William Vellacott, and the man, Gabriel 
Scamp ? " 

The colour rose into her face again at the mention 
of Sir William's name, but quickly recovering her 
composure, she replied: 

"They are both free, and have doubtless by now 
reached the Castle." 

" Free!" cried I, in astonishment, "but surely, madam 
they were borne from here captive, by order of your — , 
that is by command of — " And there I stopped in 
confusion, unable to name him. 

" Lord Braxton," said she, with great calmness. 

" Thank you," I replied, with a low bow, at the same 
time realising that I must no longer address her as 
Madam Domino. » 

" By Lord Braxton's orders they were taken from here 
as prisoners," I continued. 

"And by my orders they were released and taken 

ashore," said she, rising to her feet with something of a 

haughty look. 
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** For which, my lady/' I rejoined, agsAn bowing, *' I 
owe you yet another debt of gratitude." 

And then there followed a second embarrassing 
silence, out of which my lady showed no sign of helping 
me to escape ; on the contrary, she busied herself with 
replacing the things in her reticule, and having done 
this, looked down at the boat 

At that I became desperate, fearing that I had in 
some way offended her, and that she was about to leave 
me. Alasl that I should have been so ignorant of 
woman's ways ; but in those days I was something of a 
greenhorn in all respects, as you have doubtless long 
since been aware. But that is neither here nor 
there. 

As I was saying, my lady, having packed her reticule, 
stood looking down at the little boat in which she had 
come on her errand of mercy, while I leaned back 
against the rock, wishing that the boat were far enough, 
and considering how best to continue the conversation. 
And this is how I did it, as became my thick, blundering 
head. 

'* How is Lord Braxton, my lady ? " I asked. 

There was no heart in the question, a fact which she 
was quick to perceive. Without so much as turning 
her head, she replied : 

" Lord Braxton will live, sir, I thank you." 

God forgive me, but I have to confess that the 
information gave me no satisfaction ; for I had come to 
look upon my lord, whether in the character of Limping 
Log or otherwise, as a sort of natural enemy, whose 
power for evil, if he lived, would live with him. 

Again silence fell between us, and I was fast giving 
up all hope of being able to break it, when my lady 
suddenly turned and came towards me. 
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"Mr. TuUimore" said she, "if you have no more 
favours to ask of me, I would fain ask one of you." 

" Madam," I replied, " it is granted before you ask it" 

" Be not so certain," said she, smiling, " for I can assure 
you that it is no easy one/' 

" Whatever it may be it shall be done," I persisted, 
with more good feeling than sense. " I pray that you 
will name it at once." 

Drawing a little nearer, she looked very earnestly into 
my face, and said : 

"Tis this, Mr. Tullimore: that you will, as far as 
possible, endeavour to blot out from your mind the 
memory of these two sad nights, and the unworthy part 
I have played in them. Forget me, too." 

" Madam," said I, ** I must demur ; for I cannot allow 
that you have played an unworthy part. On the 
contrary, 'tis very much the reverse. I will indeed 
do my best to forget the sadness and violence, but as 
to forgetting you — well, 'tis quite impossible ; no man 
who had once been fortunate enough to know you could 
do that." 

" You men are all the same," said she. " No sooner 

does a woman put you in a difficult position, than you 

seek to escape by way of compliments. I warned you 

that the favour I was about to ask was no easy one to 

grant ; but I have your word, which is certainly to be 

relied on, that you will do your best. There I must 

leave it And now there is one other matter I would 

speak about. 'Tis true that my principal reason for 

coming here was to succour you. But in addition to 

that, I desired to find something which has been lost 

You will remember that Lord Braxton spoke several 

times of a document That document he brought to 

the cave yonder in the pocket of his cloak. By an 
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oversight the cloak was left behind when we rowed 
away from the cave. Have you seen aught of it, Mr. 
TulUmore?" 

" No, madam,** I replied, " I have not ; but we might 
explore the cave ; perhaps the cloak is still there, if the 
water has not reached it and washed it away. Allow 
me to accompany you in the boat in order to make 
search ere it be too late." 

With a grateful look, my lady led the way down to 
the skiff, and entering it rowed out, with me in the 
stem, to the cave. We came into the cave by the 
arched entrance, at which but a short time before I 
had stood on dry ground. But now the water covered 
the whole of the floor, except where it rose sharply at 
the far end. To this part my lady directed the boat, 
and by such light as the ship's lantern afforded, we 
searched for the missing cloak. 

It was not long before my lady gave a sudden cry 
of joy. 

" There it is," said she. 

I looked in the direction indicated by her hand, and 
plainly saw it half in the water and half out, caught on 
a jagged piece of rock. 

** Pull in a little closer, madam," said I, " and 'twill be 
an easy matter to reach it" 

This she did, and then, leaning over the gunwale, I 
pulled the cloak, soaked and dripping as it was, into the 
boat and handed it to my lady. 

She laid down her oars and took it eagerly, searching 
the pockets in an impatient manner; but all to no 
purpose. They were empty. Pistol, document, and 
whatsoever else they had contained — all were 
gone. 

My lady looked up at me with a troubled, anxious 
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face — searched the pockets again, and became more 
anxious still. 

" 'Tis gone ! *' she cried at last, in a despairing voice, 
then scanned my face in a keen, inquiring ,way, which I 
confess I liked not at all. 
" Tis strange," said she, with her eyes still upon me. 
"Tis very strange," replied I, feeling most uncom- 
fortable, and then as her eyes were still upon me in an 
unbearable manner, I blurted out, with some heat : 

''Madam, I trust you do not associate me in any 
way with that cloak." 

" Mr. TuUimore," returned she, in a very quiet voice, 
" how could I possibly do so ? Nevertheless 'tis passing 
strange. You, of course, neither l\eard nor saw anything 
in the cave between your return to consciousness and 
my arrival ? " 

" Nothing — " I began, with haste, and then, and not 
till then, the vision of a pair of wildly-swinging legs 
flashed across my memory. "Stay, though," I cried. 
" I b^ that you will row over to the corner on the far 
side of the cave." 

With a wondering look my lady obeyed, while I kept 
my eyes fixed on the roof, and as we neared the spot 
I made out a dangling rope ; another stroke of the oars 
and we were beneath the place where it ran up in the 
darkness, through what appeared to be an opening in 
the rocks. 

" Do you see that rope, madam ? " I cried, pointing 
up at it in an excited manner. 
" Yes," said she. 

** Well, madam," I continued, " just before I fell 
swooning from the entrance of the cave yonder, I beheld 
a man swinging on that rope, and by means of it he 
disappeared above." 
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Whether it was that she thought I was deceiving her, 
or that I had need of more cordial, I know not» but she 
certainly regarded me for a moment or two in a very 
puzzled manner. At last said she : 

" And who was it ? " 

*' That I cannot tell you, madam/' I replied, " as I 
only saw his legs, the remainder of him being obscured 
by the rocks." 

" And he went up by this rope ? " 

" Yes, madam ; thus much I can certainly vouch for.'* 

" Have you any knowledge where the opening leads 
to?" 

'' None, madam." 

She looked at my disabled arm. 

" Ah ! madam," quoth I, '' if it were not for that I 
would quickly inquire into the mystery." 

" I know it," said she ; '' but 'tis impossible. Neither 
can I do it" 

'* Alas ! no," replied I ; '< but I will promise you this— 
the matter shall be taken up as soon as ever I can obtain 
the necessary help." 

*' I am content to leave it there^" said she ; *' and if 
perchance you should come by the document, I would 
b^ that you destroy it That was indeed my intention 
had I found it here. It can be naught but a mischief- 
worker so long as it exists. I tremble to think what its 
power for evil may be, should it have fallen into other 
hands." 

'* Fear not," said I ; "by fair means or foul, it shall 
be found and destroyed as you desire." 

She looked me steadily in the face for a moment, and 
then said : 

'* Thank you. 'Tis as much for your master's sake as 
for my own, that it should be so." 
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I bowed as well as my position permitted. 

^You will leave this matter entirely in my hands, 
madam ? ** said I, as I thought of her possible return 
with some of those desperate fellows. 

^ Certainly," she replied. ^ Indeed I am forced to do 
so, for we set sail immediately I go on board.** 

" On board I Set sail 1 " I cried, in astonishment — for 
up till then the thought of her future had not so much 
as entered my selfish head. ''Do you mean to say, 
madam, that after what has occurred you are again going 
to throw in your lot with those cut-throat scoundrels ? 
Do you mean to say that you are going back to that 
floating den of wild beasts ? " 

'* I mean to say, Mr. TuUimore," returned she, with a 
pitying sort of smile, '* that I am going back to where I 
conceive my duty lies," 

*' But, madam," I broke in desperately, '' bethink you 
of the danger! Remember how you were cruelly 
spumed, and — '' 

"Stop I" said my lady, raising an authoritative 
finger. "Did you not just now give me your word 
to try to forget what has happened, and is this the way 
you keep it ? For shame, sir ! " 

There I was indeed caught red-handed, as the saying 
is ; and although I raged inwardly, could only sink into 
an abashed silence. 

"And now," she continued, smiling, methought cruelly, 
at my discomfiture, "I must get back to the vessel, where 
there are several other suflerers awaiting my attention " 

A great jealousy sprang up in my heart when I 
thought of her gentle hands so much as touching those 
desperate, ugly rascals ; but I kept this to myself, and 
watched her as she skilfully worked the boat out of the 

cave. 
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^ Madam/' I cried, as to my astonishment she began 
straightway to pull seaward, ''I go not aboard the 
vessell'' 

" No/' she replied, still pulling ; '* I am going to row 
you home, or at least some part of the way." 

*' Never 1 " I exclaimed, laying my hand on one of the 
oars. ''I will not permit it Land me at the path 
yonder, give me another drink of your wonderful 
cordial — and I shall walk home with the greatest 
ease." 

''You may have the cordial, Mr. TuUimore, with 
pleasure," she replied, stopping in her rowing, and 
producing the phial, ''but I will not land you at the 
path as you suggest Twould be too long and trying 
a walk for you, and I cannot think of your fainting by 
the wayside, as you would most probably do ere you 
had gained the top of that steep hilL No ; I am going 
to row you round yonder point and put you ashore 
there. You will thus have but half the distance to 
walk, and that on nearly level ground." 
. " Madam," said I, " I am entirely in your power, but 
'tis surely a shameful thing that a young and vigorous 
man — " 

"A wounded, helpless man," interrupted she play- 
fully. 

" — should permit himself," I continued, " to be rowed 
home in this fashion by a lady." 

" Nay," said she, " that were surely an ungracious way 
to look at it Rather say that it is an uncommon and 
pleasant experience, and one to be remembered." 

" Tis surely that," said I, and not seeing that I could 
profitably add another word, I contented myself with 
watching the easy grace and power of her rowing. 

Never were oars handled by a more lovely being than 
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she who now sat opposite me, driving the boat quickly 
forward at every stroke. 

The sun was rising, and the sky, blushing like some 
shy maiden at the coming of her lord, was touched with 
a delicate, rosy pink. Rock and headland rose like 
misty, steaming monsters from the glittering waters, as 
though they had come up from sleep at the bottom of 
the ocean. A wonderful and glorious picture, in which 
my white-swathed head must have made an ugly and 
incongruous blotch. 

The night had indeed gone, but the memory of its 
happenings grew more vivid, rather than dimmer, with 
the return of day. 

" Madam," said I at last, " who gave me the cowardly 
blow from behind, which brought me down ? " 

My lady stopped rowing, and leaning forward on the 
oars looked me in the face. ^ 

'* Mr. TuUimore," said she, " can it be that you have 
again forgot the favour I asked ? " 

I coloured deeply, and humbly begged her pardon ; 
and so, without further word, we came round the head- 
land to a place where the sea ran up into a deep and 
quiet creek among the rocks. 

To the far end of this secluded haven my lady guided 
the boat, and, springing lightly ashore, held out her hand 
to assist me in landing. And in truth I had need of 
her assistance, for the motion of the boat upon . the 
heaving sea had brought on somewhat of my former 
giddiness. 

" Thank you," said I, on safely gaining the rock, " you 
are indeed my good angel, madam." 

Of those words she took no notice, but still holding 
my hand, looked into my face in a sad and wistful 
manner, which I knew not how to interpret Presently 
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she spoke> io a voice which was very low and 
tremulous : 

•* Before we here part, Mr. TuUimore, perhaps for ever, 
I would once again trespass on your kindness, by asking 
ytt another favour. It is that you will carry something 
to Sir William from me." 

So saying she took from her neck a small gold cross 
which was suspended there by a ribbon. 

« Take this," said she, « to Sir William with—'' 

And there she stopped with tearful eyes and trembling 
lips. 

*Say with your love, madam, 'twould bring great 
gladness to his heart" 

^ Nay," she replied, with a look of unutterable sadness, 
^'it cannot be so. Give this to Sir William, with an 
assurance of my deepest regard and sympathy." 

I took the little cross and placed it reverently in my 
pocket, at the same time promising that it should be 
delivered together with her message. 

She thanked me, took my hand again and was about 
to say good-bye, when the grief which filled her heart 
mastered her so that she could not speak. 

"Madam," said I, in a voice that I could scarce 
command, ** I also have a parting favour to ask. 'Tis 
this : that wherever you may go, or whatever may 
befall you, you will always think of me as a loyal and 
faithful servant, who would indeed go through fire and 
water, or death itself, to serve you. Forgive me if I am 
too bold, but my great, abiding hope will be that I may 
yet live to serve you as Lady Vellacott God bless you, 
madam." And raising her hand to my lips I kissed it 

She answered me not, but her face was eloquent 
beyond any words. And what greater reward can 
there be for any man on this side of the grave 
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than the grateful, trusting look of a true and noble 
woman ? 

I led her to the boat, and stood watching until the 
headland hid her from my sight Then I, John 
TuUimore, sat down and — well, I did that which no 
man need be ashamed of when alone. 

The sea before me lay calm and glittering in the 
early sunlight, its waves breaking in a gentle murmur 
at my feet ; behind me the birds sang joyously, while 
the gulls wheeled high overhead with loud, triumphant 
cries. The very ships passing up and down the 
channel, with their fascinating air of mystery, seemed 
to cry out in gladness to the land. 

And amid all this joyfulness over a new-born day 
there sat I, with a heart as heavy as a plummet. And 
small wonder, either ; for what had the morning 
brought me but an aching head and a deep depression 
of spirit ? 

True, a violent night-adventure had made known 
to me the real identity of Limping Log and Madam 
Domino ; but where lay the advantage of this know- 
ledge ? The former still lived to work further mischief ; 
the latter had just left me in a state which I judged to 
be little less than broken-hearted. And ^ere was I, 
stranded like a battered hulk, high and dry, as it were, 
upon the rocks of impotence. For what further service 
could I hope to be to my lady after I had delivered her 
cross and message to my master? Thenceforward I 
must drop back into the character of a steward with a 
history, beginning in an incident not greatly redounding 
to his credit 

Thus I argued, with my head upon my hand, in a 
state of great despondency. And in this hour of my 
distress there came to my rescue the vision of a pair of 
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swinging, sprawling legs. A blessing on their skinny 
calves : they gave me new life and hope. Here was a 
way of serving my lady and Sir William too : a thing 
I had given my word to prosecute without delay. I 
had almost blessed the hand of the man who had stolen 
the document and given me this chance ; and I certainly 
blessed the vision of his legs which had raised me out 
of the slough of despond into which I had been sinking. 
But was this rope-climbing monkey of a man the thief? 
In all*probability, yes. Who, then, was he ? where had 
he gone? and where was he now? None of these 
questions could I answer, but they set me a-thinking, 
and with such thought there came, with a sudden flash, 
the memoiy of the wild chase of a long-cloaked figure 
flying through the moonlight; a figure that had 
stumbled and rolled over in its headlong flight 

I rose to my feet with a great refreshment both of 
body and mind. I climbed the little hill behind me 
at a run, and took the road (that along which I had 
ridden on Goliath's pony) to the Castle. 

Not twenty steps had I gone, when there came the 
sound of feet in front, and on reaching a bend in the 
road, I beheld Sir William and Gabriel coming in 
search of me: a sorry couple, indeed; the one with 
bandaged arm, the other with bandaged head. 

We came together eagerly ; then stood and looked 
in sorrowful surprise at each other's injured parts. 
Sir William's greeting was a great pressure of the 
hand, followed by an attempt at speech, which entirely 
failed; while Gabriel's took the form of a growl of 
welcome, in which an oath was but indifferently 
hidden. 

So we walked on towards the Castle ; I in the centre 
bearing on Gabriel's arm. Not a word was spoken, 
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and a very strange and desperate picture we must have 
presented, had anyone been there to see us. 

Coming presently level with Gabriel's cottage, which 
lay some little distance inland, we there cast him off, 
and proceeded on our way. 

In silence we reached the Castle ; in silence entered 
and passed up the staircase. And there, on the landing, 
ere I turned towards my room, I handed the little 
cross to Sir William, with my lady's message. 

The effect upon him was even greater than I had 
expected. He first looked at the little charm — so 
eloquent, it seemed to me, of suffering and sorrow — 
then at me : seized my hand ; tried to say '* God bless 
you," failed utterly, and turning away, left me with 
something very like a sob. 

Thus in the early morning, while sleep still closed 
the eyelids of its unconscious inmates, did we creep 
back to Creekmouth Castle. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 



^^ A SADDER AND A WISER MAN '* 



CERTAINLY it was a sadder man that I arose 
after a few hours of troubled rest, during 
which an aching arm and head, accompanied 
by the most atrocious fancies, had conspired to turn my 
sleep into a very nightmare. Tis to be hoped that I 
was wiser too ; for if wisdom is not to be boi^ht by 
such experiences as I had lately gone through — ^why, 
'tis a bad look-out indeed. Yes, we will certainly put 
it that I was a wiser man, if only in the matter of aches 
and pains. 

In the house below there was the sound of hurried 
footsteps, sweeping - brushes, and other signs which 
bespoke the work of servants. I glanced at my watch ; 
'twas just gone seven. 

"No more rest for me/' quoth I, and straightway 
proceeded to dress — a slow and painful business, 
accompanied by many benedictions, especially when 
it came to putting on my coat But at length I 
accomplished it, and surveyed myself in the glass. The 
sight was far from edifying. A draggled, bandaged 
creature, with a face like a fiddle, it was that looked 
forth at me. I shook my fist at him — then sat down 
to think. 

But thought, under such conditions, was no easy 
matter, and I very soon, gave up the attempt, threw 
open the lattice, and drank my full of the sweet morning 
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air. Its effect was wonderfully refreshing, and braced 
me up like some powerful tonic. 

'' Now I must be up and doing/' said I to myself, and 
turning from the window again looked in the glass. 
Not quite so fiddleish this time, but still far from pre- 
possessing. Then I fell a-wondering what I should be 
thought of below in a state like that. Miss Vellacott, 
Goliath, the servants! what would they take me for? 
Then I bethought me of Mrs. Vince. Ah I there lay my 
chance. If only I could reach her room unobserved, 
she certainly would be able and ready to improve my 
appearance. After much consideration I decided that 
the best way to reach her was by the back-stairs, down 
which Madam Domino had led me. 

Opening the door of my room, I looked cautiously 
along the passage. No one was in sight Carrying 
my shoes in my hand, I stole forth in shamefaced 
manner, stopping every now and then to listen. 

All went well with me until I reached the top of the 
stairs afore-mentioned, and then to my dismay I heard 
footsteps — soft, padding footsteps — coming along the 
passage. 

I stood still, but with a strong inclination to turn 
and fly. A moment later I beheld Sir William, also 
without his shoes, coming up the stairs towards me. 
His coat was off ; his arm was bandaged. He looked 
a sorry figure indeed. I forthwith began to descend, 
and we met midway down, close to the spot where I had 
endeavoured to withstand my lady's pleading voice. 

Sir William gave me a grim, sad smile. 

" What is this ? " says he. " Are you, too, going to 

the <cock-pit? You will find the surgeon very handy. 

God bless her, yes.'' 

Then he looked me up and down for a moment 
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*' TuUimore,'* says he at last, in an unsteady voice, 
*^ you are in sad plight, and all through me, lad." 

"Nay, Sir WiUiam," I replied, "mostly through 
mysel£ Neither is my state so bad as yours, sir." 

"Well, now that I come to think on it," says he, 
glancing at his bandaged limb, "'tis devilish hard to 
lose the use of both arms. But get you on to the 
cock-pit, lad, and come to me in my room up here 
when you have breakfasted. I have much to say to 
you." 

With a heavy sigh he passed on, while I crept 
down to the housekeeper's room — knocked at the 
door and entered. 

Mrs. Vince was sitting by the window with an open 
Bible before her. The sun was shining ia The little 
goldfinch twittered merrily. I never saw a more calm 
and soothing sight 

" Mrs. Vince," said I, with a ghastly attempt at a 
smile, " I have come to be doctored." 

She laid down the Bible, marking the page with 
her spectacles, and said : 

" I am sorry that you should need it, Mr. Tullimore, 
but if you will sit down I will do my best for you " 

And then, without any questions or sign of curiosity, 
she dressed my head, rubbed my arm with a burning 
concoction, which greatly relieved it, and presently 
turned me out, as the saying goes, a different maa 
The bandage she devised for my head was wonderfully 
neat and unobtrusive, while the sling she provided for 
my arm was of black silk. 

Her talk, as she did these things, was of that quiet, 
restful kind which marks the heaven-born nurse, 

"And now," said she, as I at length stood up, a 

finished article, " I trust you feel much better." 
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With many thanks I assured her that I did. 

" Th^ next thing must be breakfast/' she continued. 
" I will bring it up myself." 

Again I thanked her, and turned to leave the 
room ; but at the door I stopped, with a strong 
feeling within me that my words of thanks had been 
cold, and sadly lacking, in proportion to her goodness. 

" Mrs. Vince," said I, with some awkwardness, " you 
are a wonderfully good woman." 

" Nay," said she, her face colouring slightly, " you 
must not say that, Mr. Tullimore. I am, indeed, very 
far from being good." 

" Nevertheless," I persisted, " 'tis as I say. What is 
the secret of your wonderful peace of mind ? " 

^^ If I am peaceful," she replied, with a smile, *^ it is 
only because I have faith." 

" Your faith then must be very great, Mrs. Vince." 

"If it is great," she answered, more quietly than 
ever, "it is because it is very, very simple. My faith 
is in the goodness of God, and I trust simply in His 
Word that all things work together for gooid." 

" Amen," said I, with all my heart, and 'tis certain 
that I went forth from the brightness of that little room 
with a serenity of mind in which Mrs. Vince had no 
small share. 

Breakfast was by no means an unwelcome event, and 
having despatched it, I betook me to Sir William's 
room. 

My master was seated by the window, looking wist- 
fully and sadly enough, too, at the sea. His breakfast, 
scarce tasted, was laid on a little table beside him. 

" Sit down, Tullimore," said he, and I took a chair 

opposite him. 

" So you were rescued in time ? " he continued, after a 
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brief pause, during which his annless sleeve flapped 
most uneasily. 

«' Yes, Sir William," I replied, « I was rescued in a 
most strange and romantic manner by — '' 

He turned upon me quickly, while the colour rose to 
his face. 

I profited by the signal, and substituted " my lady " 
for the *' Lady Braxton " which had been on my lips. 

*^ Go on, TuUimore," says he ; ^* tell me all about it" 

And tell him I did in detail, withholding nothing but 
that vision of swinging legs and the losing of the 
document, which, as you will remember, my lady had 
enjoined me not to mention to Sir William unless the 
paper were found. But stay, let me be thoroughly 
accurate : I did not tell him that I had kissed my lady's 
hand. I judged it wiser to withhold that also. 

A very eager and attentive listener I had, to be sure : 
overmuch so at times, for he made me repeat certain 
sayings of my lady's until I was aweary of the repeti- 
tion. It was ''My lady said this/' or "My lady said 
that," *' Repeat that, Tullimore," and so on, until, as I 
have said, the thing got wearisome, and I began to think 
that I should never reach the end. But at last the end 
did come, and I finished in what I conceived to be 
appropriate style by saying : 

^ And you, too. Sir William, as I rejoice to see, were 
set at liberty/' 

" Yes," says he, " by the same hand which saved you." 

And then he stopped. I had looked for more, and 
'twas certainly a poor return for the amount of detail I 
had given him concerning my own affairs ; but I had 
perforce to be satisfied, or rather appear to be sa 'Twas 
hard, though, abnormally hard ; there is no other word 
for it 
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"The lady who rescued you, TuUimore," says he, 
rising from his chair and facing me with a look which 
defied contradiction, '* is the finest woman in the world, 
sir/' 

" Without doubt, Sir William," I replied, decisively. 

''Beyond all manner of doubt, yes," said he, and 
began walking to and fro in a very restless and excited 
manner. 

Presently he pulls trp in front of me and says 
uneasily : 

^ You heard what was laid to my charge last night in 
the cave, TuUimore ? " 

" Yes, Sir William," said I, firing up ; " but I did not 
believe it" 

" Easy there," says he, with sudden calmness ; " don't 
be too hasty, lad ; let us be just Much that was said 
was true; much was false. The fellow's hatred and 
bitterness of spirit ran away with him. Tis true that 
I fell in love when I ought not to have done. 'Tis true 
that I was over-hasty in the matter of marriage, and that 
I waited not, as I should have done, for the token which 
he mentioned ; but I in truth thought him dead. My 
love was an honest one, and that I had any thought of 
gain was an infamous lie But enough of this. 'Tis 
done ; 'tis gone ; and I indeed am the most miserable 
of men." 

His voice trembled, and he walked over to the window 
to hide his emotion. 

"Sir William," said I, venturing to stand beside 
him, "do not say that, I beg you. All may yet 
be well" 

He turned upon me quickly, almost angrily. 

" I would not have you mock me with fsilse hopes," 
said he. " While he lives there can be none. And as 
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you heard him say, he will live, if only to make my life 
a living helL" 

I could say naught to that, though I would have 
gladly suggested that men are not immortal ; but 'twas 
a risky thing to say, especially as it cut, so to speak, 
both ways. So, perceiving that Sir William still kept 
silent, I made signs of withdrawing. 

But he was round on me in a trice. 

'' What is this ? " says he. " A selfish hulk I am, to 
be sure, that I have not so much as thanked you for the 
part you played last night, TuUimore." ^ 

** There is no need to do that, Sir William," said I. 

''OhI but, damme, sir, there is need," says he. 
** Last night's was a villainous business, and a devilish 
bad figure I cut in, to be sure. Now, didn't I ? " 

« Certainly not, Sir William." 

" Well, at any rate I shan't forget how you lay along- 
side and refused to leave me You're made of the 
right stuff, Tullimore, by Gad you are ! And here's my 
hand upon it Oh! damme no, I can't do it. I had 
forgot that both arms are disabled." 

I ventured to suggest that he owed most to Gabriel, 
whose timely shot had, in all probability, saved his life. 

" Ah ! " says he, " old Scamp. ** Yes ; God bless him. 
A wild-headed, desperate fellow ; but as faithful a dog 
as ever lived. I shan't forget him, either." 

Then he relapsed into his former sad and brooding 
state, and in that condition I left him, not a little 
thankful that he had made no mention of the document ; 
for such mention would have been plaguily awkward. 
He, too, was, without doubt, ''a sadder and a wiser 
man." 

I now went down to the steward's room and locked 

myself in ; but to work with such a head was impossible. 
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The room was stifling, and the very thought of accounts 
turned me sick. Besides, I had the pressing business of 
the dangling rope at Creekmouth Caves to attend to. 
Had I not given my lady my word that no time should 
be lost in the investigation of the mystery ? With this 
thought I went forth from the room into the brightness 
of the outer world, and passing through the garden, 
found a shady place beneath a venerable oak tree in the 
park. And there I sat me down to think. The cave 
must be visited at once — that could easily be done. 
But the rope must be climbed. Who by? Certainly 
not by me ; it would be some days — perhaps weeks — 
before my arm would stand that strain. 'Twas no 
easy matter to find the necessary climber. I thought 
of the stable-boy, but the risk of his talkative nature 
was too great. Tim ! He was i entirely out of the 
question. I leaned forward with my head on my hand 
and tried to solve the difficulty. 

'^ Mr. Tullimore," cried an astonished voice, close at 
hand, ''what have you been doing?" 

I looked up. There stood Goliath with a look of 
great concern upon his handsome face. He came 
nearer and examined me critically. 

" Have you been fighting ? " says he. 

There was no denying that. 

« Who with ? " 

" I can't tell you that, Goliath," said I, " 'tis a secret ; 
and I don't want you to talk about it" 

'' But was it smugglers or pirates ? Do tell me that," 
he cried imploringly. 

" No ; I can't even tell you that, Goliath." 

" Have you lost anything ? " he went on, with a ring 

of hopefulness in his voice, while he looked still closer 

at my arm and head. 
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" Nothing but peace of mind/' said I. 

*' Does that hurt?'' says he. 

''Yes," said I, and dropped back into brooding 
silence. 

** Mr. TuUimore/' says he, coming close up and * 
bending over me so that his long hair brushed my face, 
*• can I help you ? " 

His voice was very low and earnest, and looking up 
I found that his face was very serious. Aye, there never 
was a truer, braver little heart than his. 

'' Can I help you 7 " says he i^ain, with his arm still 
on my shoulder, ** Can I do anything for you 7 " 

" I'm afraid not, thank you, Goliath," said I ; and then 
a sudden idea struck me. Goliath might be able to 
climb the rope. '' Perhaps you can help me, after all, 
Goliath," I added. '' Will you come with me to the 
caves ? " 

'* That I win," says he. " But first of all I will fetch 
you a stick." And off he flew to the Castle, returning in 
the like manner in a wonderfully short time, with a thick 
oak staff. On this he would have me bear severely, as 
became a wounded man, and thus we set off together ; 
Goliath dropping behind or going on in front every now 
and then, that he might view me from all points, so as to 
be sure that my bearing was correct 

*^ Everything seems wrong this morning, Mr. TuUi- 
more," says he, after walking in silence for some time ; 
^'Queenie has a bad headache — that's why I'm not 
having lessons — and father hasn't been down to 
breakfast" 

** I am very sorry, Goliath," said I. *' Things do go 
wrong sometimes, don't they ? " 

" Yes," says he, very thoughtfully, '' I suppose they 
do ; but I wish they wouldn't all go wrong together. I 
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can't bear Queenie to be poorly. Td rather have lessons 
than that" 

*' I am sure you would/' said I ; and as we had now 

reached the top of the steep path leading to the caves, 

•which I knew so well, Goliath began to run down it 

He had got very near to the bottom, when he suddenly 

stopped and cried : 

'' Why, there's Gabriel, and if he isn't wounded too ! 
ffe must have lost something. I'll go and ask him." 
And down he flew to the beach. 

Gabriel was standing with his legs wide apart looking 
out to sea, but on hearing Goliath he turned round and 
faced us. His head still wore a bandage, and this having 
slipped down sideways, gave him a villainous appearance. 

When I reached them, Goliath was pouring in 
questions wholesale, while Gabriel stood gaping in 
dumb, stupid fashion, at a loss to know how to 
answer them. I winked at Gabriel to enjoin caution. 

" He hasn't lost anything," said Goliath, with a tinge 
of disappointment in his voice, as I came up. " Have 
you been fighting with Mr TuUimore ? " he added, with 
sudden inspiration. 

At that Gabriel broke out into a loud bellowing laugh 
which made the rocks ring. 

" No, young sir. Fighting wi' Mr. Tullimore ? Oh, 
stove us, no." And off he went again louder than ever. 

By that time I had made up my mind. Here was 
the man for the rope-climbing. I had not liked the 
idea of Goliath attemptii^ it ; and now there was no 
necessity for him to do sa Doubtless Gabriel had been 
up it many times. 

"Goliath," said I, when Gabriel had subsided into 

rumbling chuckles, ^ I want to speak to Gabriel alone 

in the cave yonder. Will you stay here ? " 
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Disappointmeiit overspread his face for a moment,, but 
he quickly overcame it, and running down to the water's 
edge, began there throwing in stones, and singing, as 
if to assure us that he was not listening. 

The tide had gone down considerably, leaving the 
sand smooth again. The entrance to the cave was high 
and dry, and to this I led Gabriel 

'' That was a fine stroke o' youm, sir," he growled, as 
he swung along beside me ; '' but for that sword of Sir 
William's, I would have settled a few more ; blast me, 
but I would. And as for him wi' a clumpin' foot, what 
could yer do in a bad light, and him a-dodgin* about at 
that?" 

** What, indeed ? " said I, and as we were now in the 
cave I went over into that far corner and pointed up at 
the rope. 

** Do you know where that leads to, Gabriel ? " said I. 

" I reckon I do that," says he, with a swift, furtive 
glance at my face. 

'* What is there up there ? " I asked. 

'' A bit of a cave," says he. 

*' Can you climb it ? " 

'* I reckon I mought," he answered. 

*' Will you do so, then," said I, ** and tell me what you 
find there ? " 

He looked at me suspiciously. 

^ 'Tis for Sir William I wish you to do it," I added. 

Moistening both hands on his tongue, he sprang on 
to the rope, and was up in no time. 

'' Now what mought it be you want," he hailed from 
above 

" What do you find up there ? " cried I. 

** A mort o* rubbish," answered he. 

" Is there any paper ? " 
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" Lots on V 

'' But is there a document of any kind ? " 

In answer to that his head appeared through the 
opening, and very hideous it looked, hanging, as it were, 
upside-down from the roof. 

" Now what mought a dociment be ? " says he. 

*^ A paper with a seal on it," I explained. 

" Seal," he retorted scornfully ; ** there ain't no seals 
up here, on paper or otherwise. This ain't no place for 
seals, sir. Besides, there ain't no seals in these waters." 

" I mean a paper sealed with wax," said I impatiently. 

** Oh ! " says he, and disappeared. 

Presently his head again came through the opening. 

" No, sir," says he, regarding me with a leer, " there 
ain't no paper sealed wi' wax, neither." 

'' Come down, then," said I ; and down he came at a 
lightning slither. 

'' Is there any way out of that place except by the •{ 
rope ? '' I asked. 

'^ There is for them as knows it," he replied. 

" And does anyone but you know of it ? " 

"Well," says he, stroking his beard thoughtfully, 
^' there mought be one or two as do." 

Then I told him of the rifled cloak, and of the rope- 
climber of the previous night 

'*Ah!" says he, in a sad, musing sort of voice, *'I 
knowed as it'd have to come. I warned him, that I 
did. Didn't I tell him as he mought go up like a 
bloomin' bomb." 

Little he thought how clear his meaning was to me ; 

or how his view of the matter jumped with mine. But 

I^ did not enlighten him thereon; nor question him. 

Instead, I contented myself with begging him to keep 

a bright look-out on the cave and surroundings, at the 
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same time enjoining him to keep the matter strictly 
to himself, and to report to me at once if he made any 
discoveiy. 

To this he assented with a growl, and we turned and 
left the cave. At that moment Goliath cried out : 

''Why, here's a sword 1" And a sword there was 
indeed, as luck would have it — the sword of Limping 
Log which had nearly killed his father. It had 
become caught against a rock, and lay embedded in 
the sand. 

** How can it have got here?** cried Goliath, drawing 
it out '* 

''Washed up, perhaps," said I laconically, and with 
apparent unconcern, though I would gladly have taken 
it from him and flung it out to sea. 

"Washed up?** he echoed thoughtfully, and then 
looked up at our heads as though he associated the 
weapon with our wounds. 

Twas indeed an awkward moment, but Goliath 
saved us by marching off before us, proudly shouldering 
his prize. 

The rest of that day I spent in a futile endeavour to 
lay plans for the future ; and the end of it found me 
wearied out both in body and mird. Deep and pro- 
found was my sleep that night ; which is scarce to be 
wondered at 
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CHAPTER XXV 

IN THE HAUNTS OF THE "MALE SAPARANO " 

NEARLY a fortnight elapsed ere the state of 
my arm permitted me to use a pen, and in 
those days of semi-idleness I fell in love 
with Miss Vellacott This is a blunt and far from 
artistic way of putting it, as I am fully aware ; but I 
am nothing if not plain-spoken ; and moreover, where 
is the use of beating round the bush? Therefore I 
repeat that I fell in love, with Miss Vellacott And 
the effect upon me was peculiar. The more I became 
enamoured of her the more reserved did I become when 
in her presence. And I am bound to say that she, 
herself, was not blameless in this respect 

She was mightily fond of gardening, and would 
bestow an amount of care on flowers which aggravated 
me not a little. Thus I would go down to her upon 
the terrace, with the fullest intention of making myself 
agreeable, if not something more, and on my approach 
she would bend down lovingly over some wretched 
plant, and caress its miserable head in, to me, the most 
exasperating fashion. Perhaps she would even require 
me to hold it while she tied it up or otherwise attended 
to its wants, and I, false fellow that I was, would exhibit 
an unnatural interest in the weed, and bold it tenderly, 
when I would have been more honest to have uprooted 
it Yes, verily, the flowers were keen rivals of mine, but 
I had one still more formidable. I soon found that 
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there was a cousin (fourth-removed, if I recollect right) 
of whom Miss Vellacott was never tired of talking. He 
was a lieutenant in my Lord Wellington's army, and 
by some ill-fortune had contrived to come safely through 
Waterloo without so much as a scratch. He was hand- 
some, I was told, and brave, and to the song of his 
praises I was compelled to listen daily, until his very 
name was, to me, like unto a red rag shaken before a 
bull. 

It was, then, with no small satisfaction that I one 
day heard special news of him from Goliath, who was 
at all times my faithful friend and informant One 
morning he came running up to me in a state of great 
excitement 

** What do you think ? " says he. " Cousin Geoffrey 
has been in a skirmish and lost something." 

** What has he lost 7 " cried I, with unguarded eager- 
ness. 

" An arm," says he. " Aren't you sorry ? " he added, 
doubtless on account of the look on my face. 

'' Of course," said I ; " but are you sure it was an 
arm?" 

•* Quite sure," says he ; " Queenie has had a letter. 
Isn't an arm enough, Mr. Tullimore," he added, again 
looking keenly into my face. " Perhaps it's his right 
arm, you know, like father's and Lord Nelson's." 

'' Perhaps so," said I, and then fell a-brooding on 
the matter. The loss of an arm was all very well, but 
doubtless its effect would be to make more of a hero 
than ever of its loser. Now a leg — 

But save me, what is this that I am doing ? Running 

off into a recital of my own love-affairs when they have 

naught to do with the matter in hand. If they are to be 

recorded at all, it must be in another place, and not in 
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this history. So, my friends, I would once more crave 
your pardon, and get back to my plain duty. 

In those days Sir William became a changed man, 
affecting for the most part his own company ; silently 
brooding and talking to himself in a way which I liked 
not He also dropped (or at least appeared to do so) 
his evil habit of heavy drinking ; and this I rejoiced to 
see. His old fighting song was now scarcely ever 
heard, and if, perchance, he did at times begin it, 'twas 
always in a low key, and he would stop suddenly ere 
the first line was out, as though he had forgotten him- 
self. Thus I would come upon him suddenly in the 
fnost unexpected places, sitting in a deep reverie, with 
his chin resting on the top of his staff. And on these 
occasions I would, unless he first spoke to me, instantly 
withdraw myself from his sight 

Occasionally he would present himself in the 
steward's room, gaze at me for a moment in a rapt 
sort of manner, and then ask the same invariable 
question : 

" Any news, Tullimore ? " 

And on my replying : " None, Sir William, I regret 
to say," he would withdraw with a deep sigh and stump 
off down the passage. 

This sort of thing went on until a week or so after 
my arm was quite usable again, and then one morning 
('twas a Sunday) Sir William sent word that he desired 
to see me in the library without delay. 

I found him in a state of great excitement ** See," 
cried he, before I had closed the door, ^what I have 
received ! " 

He handed me a slip of dirty paper, on which were 
scrawled, in an ignorant, ungainly hand, the following 
words : 
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« To Sir W. Vellicott, Barynit, 
"* Creekmoath Castle. 
* Yore seakrit is nowed to me. i has the paper 
and wont an hundred pound for it think on this and 
wate for the next" 

-".When did this come» Sfar Wflliam ? ** said I. 

''By the mail last night, and was brought on this 
morning by the man who meets the Barnstaple coach 
for me at the cross-roads. What make ye of it 
TulUmore ? ** 

^ Sir William," said I, very earnestly^ ** 'tis impossible 
to say what I make of it at this moment but I would 
ask you to leave the matter entirely in my hands." 

''By all means,** says he, with great readiness of 
manner. 

"And I would also ask you to let me keep this 
paper, and to excuse me instantly. Time is every- 
thing.*' 

He looked surprised at that but BgBin acquiesced to 
my request and I at once left the room, proceeded 
straight to the stables, and called aloud for Tim. 

The stable-boy came running out 

" Tim be gone to Treemartin to sing i' the koier/' 
says he. 

Ah I of course he was ; I had clean forgot that Tim 
was a " male saparano/' and a leader of dioirs in counter- 
tenor. 

Bidding tiie lad saddle Cssar without delay, I went 
back to the house for my riding stock, and a few 
minutes later rode forth, in the bright July sunshine» 
for Treemartin Church. 

A great desire was upon me to study the ways of 

"male saparanos" and counter-tenors in their accustomed 
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haunts^ so I rode quickly, to the keen approval of 
Caesar, who bore me for the most part at a joyful canter 
all the way. Thus we made Treemartin in less than 
twenty minutes, and having seen Caesar comfortably 
stabled at the ancient inn, I strode on to the church, 
which, as many of you know, lies at the extreme end 
of the village. 

As I have already said, 'tis a fine church, full of rich 
oak carving and' recumbent effigies, among which the 
Vellacotts have a noble following. There are male 
Vellacotts (most of them grim -faced fighters) and 
female Vellacotts, and rows of youthful and baby 
Vellacotts, the family having been associated with 
those parts for many generations. 

The service had commenced, and I strode straight- 
way down the middle aisle to the high, oak - walled 
pew of the Vellacotts in the chancel. I was its only 
occupant, and was confronted in an opposite pew by 
two ancient bachelor brothers of the Pimroy family. 
Wig^ed and stern of aspect, they regarded me, I 
believe, as some sort of dangerous interloper. But with 
them I had nothing to do. Twas the music I had 
come for ; and scarce had I fastened myself in when, 
amid the scraping of fiddles, the wailing of clarionets 
and the grumbling of a great base viol, harmony broke 
out in the western gallery. And there, in the very 
centre of the front row, his face half-hidden by a stand- 
up collar of enormous size ; there, beating time with his 
hand upon his book, stood my friend, Tim Trebble, 
singing counter-tenor as if for dear life. By his side 
loomed a ponderous, sad-faced bass, and it seemed to 
me that he and Tim were engaged in a sort of duel, as 
they were perpetually swinging round to one another in 

a challenging fashion. If it were so, then certainly Tim 
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came off victorious, for presently the bass singer lost his 
place, turned very red, and relapsed into ignominous 
silence. It was then that Tim caught my eye, and 
shooting up his chin to an acute angle, sang out louder 
than ever, in a voice which sounded very like a wailing 
cry. 

I know not what the piece was, but 'twas certainly a 
strange medley, in which the different parts were for 
ever tripping up each other ; running handicaps 
together, tumbling down, and getting up again ; until 
they finally raced home in a sad state of breathlessness 
and confusion. At the end of it, Tim gave me a 
triumphant glance, as who should say, '* Now, what do 
you think of thicky there for a bit of singing ? " 

The sermon was preached from the top of a high 
" three-decker," by " his long-faced reverence " (as Sir 
William had described the vicar) — a man of cold, lifeless 
nature, with a trim-cut, pointed beard ; and throughout 
the discourse the old clerk slumbered beneath him, 
doubtless dreaming of happy smuggling da)rs. 

When at length we were set at liberty, I hastened to 
the gallery door and waited for Tim ; and presently 
down he came, with a book of great dimensions under 
his arm. 

I think he was surprised to find me there, and gave 
me a quick, uneasy look. 

"That was finely sung, Tim," said I, by way of 
reassuring him, '' and you will doubtless be rather thirsty 
after it. Come with me." 

'• It were well enough," said he ; ** but thicky there 
basso spoilt it He were lost And thicky there," he 
added, opening the book and pointing to a passage 
with a grimy finger, "were the place he strayed 
at" 
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" Never mind, Tim " said I ; " 'twas finely sung, I 
tell you. Come and refresh yourself." 

And so, though I had seen that in the book which 
interested me not a little, I bore Tim off to the inn, 
and there regaled him with a tankard of excellent 
home-brewed ale. 

When he had emptied a second tankard (counter- 
tenors, as I found, being wonderfully thirsty creatures) 
I had Caesar saddled, and turning to the astonished 
Tim, said : 

'* He is a strong horse, Tim, and will bear us both, so 
you can ride behind me." 

Greatly wondering, and not a little suspicious, as I 
think, he accepted my offer, and in this, form we 
clattered out of the sleepy yard, and along the straggling 
street, into the leafy lanes beyond. And there Tim, 
waxing easy, proceeded to enlighten me in the mysteries 
of counter-tenor, and even went so far as to sing, for 
my benefit, a solo, which made Caesar shy not a little, 
and sent distant rabbits scuttling to their holes in fright 

" Tim," said I, when the last note had wailed itself 
into silence, " can you write ? " 

His reply was a decided inclination to slip off by 
way of Caesar's tail ; but putting my arm about him, I 
said : 

" Sit tight, Tim, or you will tumble." Then putting 
Caesar to a canter, I repeated my question over my 
shoulder: "Can you write, Tim?" 

This time he answered in a series of jerks by reason 
of the canter. 

" Thicky — there's — a question— t' ask — No— I — 
canna." 

'' Not even your name, Tim ? " said I, bringing Caesar 

to a walk again. 
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«• I tdl 'ce, no ! " he piped shrilly. " When I writes 
my name — " 

^ Oh, then you can write it» Tim ? " I broke in. 

^ No, I tell 'ee, I canna," he continued. '' What I 
were a-goin' to say were that when they wants me to 
write my name I makes a cross and they writes * Tim 
Trebble, his mark/ agen it" 

""And when did you do that last, Tim?'' I 
asked. 

" Look 'ee here, Master Tullimore,'' he cried, in that 
injured tone of his, ** 111 no be browbeat agen by you. 
I'm a man wi* a character as has ben ower forty year in 
one sityation, and if—" 

*• That will do, Tim," I interrupted. " I know you're 
a man with a character, and that's why I thought you 
might be able to write your name." 

^ I canna write it," says he, wriggling uncomfortably in 
his seat 

•* Very well, then, Tim, there's an end of it," said I, 
and rode on for some time in silence, but all the while 
considering my next move. And this was it When 
we presently came to a secluded part of the road, I 
made-believe that Caesar had got a stone in his foot, and 
forthwith dismounted to examine him ; then as I was 
remounting I contrived, as if by accident, to knock 
Tim's book from under his arm with my elbow. It 
fell to the ground, and I quickly descended again to 
pick it up, and opened it at the fly-leaf. 

*' Why, Tim," I exclaimed, in extravagant surprise, 
" here's writing in your book. It doesn't say * Tim 
Trebble, his mark ' ; but * Timothy Trebble, his boke.' 
Who wrote it, Tim ? " 

" The parson," says he, with his old ferret look, 

*< It's bad writing for a parson, Tim," I replied. 
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" Gimme my boke," he piped. " I'll answer no more 
o' thicky there questions." 

" Yes, to be sure, Tim," says I, " you shall have your 
book with pleasure, but first of all, Til take the liberty 
of doing this." 

So saying, I tore out the fly-leaf. 

" There you are, Tim, that's all I want," and forthwith 
handed him the book. 

He took it with a grab, turned white, then red, shook 
all over, and slipping down from the horse, made off 
across the fields like the wind. 

Then I took out the slip of paper which Sir William 
had given to me, and compared the writing thereon with 
the name on the fly-leaf. They tallied exactly. Having 
folded them up together and put them carefully in my 
pocket, I mounted Caesar and rode on, singing softly to 
myself the while. 

Yes, 'twas a good and satisfying morning's work, 
indeed, and I reached the Castle in a state of deep 
self-satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

TREATS OF THE GENTLE ART OF ANGLING AS 
PRACTISED BY TIM TREBBLE 

THE afternoon of that Sunday I passed in 
quiet meditation, picking up links here and 
there and welding them together as well as I 
was able. 

Tim had not been seen at the Castle since 4ie left for 
church. This caused me no surprise. I nevfi pected 
that he would be. He had doubtless come to Aook upon 
me in the light of an evil genius from whom there was 
no escape. 

During the past week I had questioned him on several 
points on which, as you will remember, I required his 
personal information, and in each case he had wriggled 
out with the most palpable lies. The denial, therefore, 
of his own handwriting was but a certain proof against 
him, if I had needed it — which I did not — for there was 
no mistaking the two scrawls. 

Asked to explain why his face had been disguised 

with a bandage when he looked in upon me in the 

steward's room as I lay there bound, he had pleaded a 

bad face-ache. Questioned as to what he was after 

when I chased him — a long-cloaked flying figurcr— 

through the moonlight on the following night, he had 

glibly replied that he was out a-mushrooming, and that 

the reason of his flight was his fear of ghosts. 

Arguing on this rule of lies (the only safe way with 
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Tim), I felt assured that he had by some means got 
wind of the meeting at the caves (perhaps he had even 
heard Limping Log speaking to us from the rock), 
and having ensconced himself in that chamber over- 
head, had heard all that was said. Thus I felt certain 
that it was he who had stolen the document, while 
I lay unconscious, and that his were the legs which 
I had seen swinging on the rope. That he had also 
written the blackmailing note to Sir William, I was 
equally certain. The writing entirely proved it So 
far, so good. But the plaguey part of it was that he 
still had the document How was it to be recovered ? 
That was the knotty question on which I worked 
during that sultry afternoon. If driven into a corner 
by thrp'^^ he would doubtless say that he had 
destro; ■/*; which of course would be proof positive 
that he ti'ad not. 

Tea-time found me no nearer a solution of the 
difficulty, and so in the cool of the evening I lighted 
a meditative cigar and strolled out for a quiet walk. 

And as if by instinct my steps led me towards 
Creekmouth Caves, which, for the best of reasons, must 
ever remain the strongest-marked spot in my life. 

This time I did not take the steep path leading 
down to the little beach, but passing on to the right, 
mounted the cliffs which formed the caves themselves, 
and looked over. And the first thing which caught 
my eye was my lord Tim, standing on the extreme point 
of a jutting rock, with a line in his hand, and to all 
appearances engaged in the peaceful art of fishing. 
Here was luck indeed. I stood and watched him as 
surely never fisherman was watched before or since. 

And I soon found that Tim's piscatorial methods 

were peculiar in the extreme; for whereas 'tis the 
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approved and vulgar custom to throw out one's line 
well seaward, Tim, on the contrary, seemed bent on 
keeping his as close to the rock as possible. Indeed, 
so particular did he appear to be on this point, that 
he came near overbalancing himself in his anxiety to 
reach the particular spot required. 

Thus he would peep cautiously over the edge of the 
rock, pull up the line a little way and then lower it. 
Then there would be a splash, and up would come the 
line again. These tactics he repeated time after time, 
until the very sight of it became irritating by reason 
of its monotony. Such foolish, aimless fishing there 
surely never was, thought I; and with that decided 
to study Tim's method from a closer range. 

Returning to the steep and stony path, I descended 
quickly to the cove, — in fact, I reached it at a run, so 
anxious was I to investigate this new and unaccountable 
style of angling. 

My approach being thus sudden, Tim was taken, as 
it were, by storm, and in consequence nearly jumped 
from the rock when he beheld me. 

<*Tim," cried I, hailing him from the beach, ^'what 
sport ? " 

He gave me a look eloquent of torn fly-leaves. 

"Neery a bite," piped he, and I perceived that he 
trembled from head to foot 

" Ah ! Tim," I cried again, " and not likely to be. No 
wonder that you tremble. To think that the leader of 
a choir should go fishing on a Sunday night" 

" I'm chilly," replied he, by way of accounting for his 
quaking, 

"No, Tim," said I, very quietly, "you're wicked. 

That's what you are, my friend." 

" Now thicky there's no true," said he, in a shaking 
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voice. " I've been leader o' Treemartin choir for ower 
twenty year, and if a man as has been leader o' a choir 
for ower twenty year can no catch a bit o* fish for his 
Sunday supper, well I'd like to know who can." 

"Catch your fish by all means, Tim," said I, "and 
I'll sit and watch you do it" 

At that he seemed greatly disconcerted, and gave 
close attention to his line, testing it gently as one who 
thought he had a bite. But nothing came of it, and I 
ventured to advise him on the matter. 

" Throw well out, Tim," said I ; " you stand no chance 
while fishing close to the rocks like that." 

" Oh, but I does," says he, " I be fishing for mullet, 
and they do be close down here." 

" Do they ? " I answered. « I'll come and look." 

So saying, I began to clamber over the rocks towards 
him. But I had made very little progress, when he 
commenced dancing about in a most excited manner, 
and cried: 

" Don't 'ee come no nearer, or they'll ne'er bite ; they 
be strange, shy fish, do mullet" 

"One would not have thought so, by the way you 
are dancing about, Tim," said I, sitting down on the 
rocks. 

He had nothing to say to that, but stood with the 
line stretched tight, and ever and anon a suspicious 
glance in my direction. 

"So you can't catch mullet far out, Tim?" said I, 
after watching him for some minutes in silence. 

" No, I canna," says he, and went on dibbing at the 
line. 

" Can you write, Tim ? " 

That unexpected question struck him like a dart 

between the shoulders, and his wizened little face was 
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qaite ugly with fear as he tamed it slowly towards 



Bat he was not ytt done for. Still shaking with 
terror, he made one last and desperate effort to save 
himselC 

* Yoa*ve asked me thicky there question afore, Master 
TuUimofe^'' says he, again facii^ his line, ** and I told 
'ee no ; and I tells 'ee no agen. Tm no for answerin' 
any more o' 3roar questions: FU no answer questions 
from a man as tears pages out o' decent folks' bokes, and 
thicky there sort o' thing ; no I wunna." 

Twas indeed a great effort for Tim, but it availed him 
nothing. 

I crept a little closer towards him and again put the 
question : 

•* Can you write, Tim ? " 

Now he was, indeed, downright frightened and, for- 
gettii^ himself, pulled up his line a few feet The 
next moment he let it drop again, and a loud splash 
followed 

I crept still closer. 

^Thafs a heavy bait you've got on, Tim, by the 
sound of it" 

But he was past answering, and trembled like a jelly- 
fish. My suspicions were now thoroughly aroused, and 
climbing over the intervening rocks I stood beside 
him. 

" You're too chilly to fish, Tim," said I, in a low voice, 
** let me try for you." 

" No, I wunna," he shrieked, " get out, or Til do 'ee 
damage." 

" Kill me, I suppose, you mean, Tim, like you did the 

man in the cave yonder years ago." 

'Twas a bold stroke, but it went home in deadly 
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fashion. His face turned a livid white, and had he 
been armed he would doubtless have tried to kill me 
where I stood. 

'' Get out, ye devil/' came in a hiss from between his 
bloodless lips. 

Without heeding him I jerked the line from 
his grasp and began to pull in ; but there it was too 
much for me. Snatching at the cord, he, too, 
began to pull it in like one possessed ; so that I 
was soon left with nothing but the slack of it fh my 
hands. Then when he had recovered some yards of it. 
he took a flying leap over a wide, deep guUey, and again 
began to haul in the line with feverish haste. A 
moment later and " bait " was in his hands : 

A SMALL IRON-BOUND BOX. 

Then there commenced what may be likened to a tug- 
of-war, with the gulley between us ; and 'tis almost 
certain that I should have had the best of it — being 
as I was so much the heavier man — but for Tim's 
never-failing craftiness. 

Holding on to the box with his left hand, he, with 
his right, whipped a clasp-knife from his pocket, opened 
it with his teeth, and before I fully realised what he was 
about, cut the rope. 

Now, unknowingly, I had retreated to within a foot 
or so of the edge of the rock on which I stood, pulling 
as I went ; and so it came about that the sudden cutting 
of the line sent me flying backwards, with a long trail 
of line still grasped in my hands. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

TELLS OF THE DISCOVERY AND BURNING OF 

A DOCUMENT 

TWAS all the work of an instant, and before 
I well knew what had happened I was 
spluttering and struggling in the sea 
beneath ; while above me I heard Tim clattering away 
over the rocks. The water was deep, the rock almost 
perpendicular, and quite unclimbable. Fortunate it was 
for me that I was a strong swimmer, or I had surely 
been drowned like a rat in a hole. 

A glance told me that 'twas useless to attempt a 
landing there, and I at once struck out for a spot some 
twenty yards to the left, where the rocks sloped down 
into the water ; and there I came ashore, soaked and 
dripping. 

Having shaken myself after the fashion of a wet dog, 
I looked quickly about me. But the only sign of Tim 
was his clasp-knife which, in his anxiety to escape, he 
had dropped and left behind. 

Clambering back over the rocks I entered the cave 
and searched it; swarmed up the rope into the 
chamber (where daylight came through a small open- 
ing above) and searched that too ; but all to no purpose ; 
as indeed I might have known would be the case. But 
that did not decrease my perplexity. What should I 
do ? What should be my next move ? I stood for 
a moment to consider. 
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There could be no doubt that Tim, during the weeks 
in which he had possessed the document, had by much 
labour in the putting together of letters and words at 
last become conversant with its meaning, as was evident 
by his blackmailing letter to Sir William. Then, on 
finding that morning that his secret was known to me, 
he had at once decided on another hiding-place for the 
paper. With this end in view he had therefore 
bestowed it in a box, and brought it down to drop it 
into a deep hole, evidently well known to him, with the 
intention of leaving it there, tethered to a hidden line, 
so that it might be recovered again at will. That was 
quite clear ; but alas I Tim had escaped with the box, 
and until that box were captured and examined I could 
have no peace. Where would he take it ? And then I 
remembered that Tim's sleeping apartment was over 
the saddle-room in the stable-yard. 'Twas scarce likely 
that he would stay out all night, and although he 
might not take the box to bed with him, he yet might 
be induced by threats to disclose its whereabouts. Yes ; 
I had it. A watch must certainly be kept for Master 
Tim that night But I should need assistance; and 
who so ready and reliable for the purpose as Gabriel 
Scamp ? 

Forthwith I left the cove, and dragging my water- 
weighted body up the steep path as quickly as possible, 
went off in search of my assistant. By this time dusk 
was fast coming on, and time being extremely precious 
I contrived to run the latter part of the distance to 
Gabriel's cottage, leaving a plain track of moisture 
behind me in the dusty road. 

It was Gabriel himself who answered my knock at 

the door, and stood staring me up and down, in 

open-mouthed amazement. 
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^ Come out» Gabriel/' said I, in a whisper, '< I want to 
speak to yovu'* 

** And wheer tnought you have bin, sir ? ** he asked, 
as I led bitn into the road. 

"Where, indeed," said I, " but in the water?" 

* Well, shatter my bulk-heads," says he, and forthwith 
broke into a loud guiTaw. 

"Stop I" said I sternly. ^I Want your help, 
Gabriel" 

" Oh, save us, yes," he guttled, " of course you do. 
They're rough 'uns, but such as they are you're mighty 
welcome ta Come in and change." 

" No," said I, clutching at his arm as he turned away, 
"no; I don't mean that I want your help at the 
Castle, now — at once. I've found the man who stole 
the document — ^the paper." 

"Aiid who mought that be?" says he, spinning 
round, with an oath. 

" Tim Trebble." 

"I knowed it," said he, in that low, musing voice 
which he had once before used ; " I knowed it, an' I 
warned him. * Tim,' says I, ' that bloomin' charicter o'* 
youm '11 go up like a bomb-shell. Higher 'n ever 
any charicter went afore,' says I. And now it's come. 
Well, I knowed it, an' I warned him, oh, stove us, yes, 
I did. Now what mought it be as you wants me to 
do ? " he added. 

" Why, simply this," said I. " I want you to come 
with me and keep a bright look-out for Tim around 
the Castle grounds, while I mount watch in the 
stable-yard." 

" Good ! " replied Gabriel, and running back to the 

cottage, came forth again with his cap on and a heavy 

stick in his hand. 
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We were then about to start, when Gabriel looked 
awkwardly at my rain-soaked clothes, and said : 

" They're rough 'uns, sir, but they're better 'n them 
dripping clouts; come in an' change." 

"Thank you, Gabriel," said I, " but Til wait till I get 
to the Castle." And away we went, Gabriel rolling at 
my side in grim, meditative silence. 

On reaching the Castle I left Scamp with instructions 
to patrol the outer walls, and then entering the grounds, 
took off my squelching boots in the shrubbery, and 
proceeded thus, in stockinged feet, to the house, taking 
advantage of all possible cover on the way. 

As luck would have it, the entrance door lay open, 
and I stole across the hall, paddling like a wet-footed 
dog, and so to my room. 

I remember that Miss Vellacott was pjerforming on 
the pianoforte in the drawing-room — singiijg very 
sweetly to her own accompaniment ; and it seemed to 
me a monstrous thing that I, who might have been 
with her, turning over the music, should be thus 
sneaking upstairs, like some shipwrecked smuggler, 
* with my boots in my hand. However, I bethought 
me that my deplorable state was not wholly uncon- 
nected with her welfare — insomuch as it affected her 
father's — and with that thought to my comfort I went 
up to my room, having a better opinion of myself, and 
a sense of growing equality with my rival, the armless 
cousin Geoffrey. 

'Twas, I admitted, a painful thing to lose an arm, 

but then, a man might very well do so whether he 

would or no — not having much choice in the matter, 

where muskets and cannon were concerned ; whereas, 

to plan and act as I was doing, to go forth on wild 

adventures in cold blood, as I had done, and was still 
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about to do, required not a little — But stop ! I am 
surely harping back to the same old strain. 

Having changed my clothes in great haste, I provided 
myself with a pistol, took the black domino from its 
resting-place (that being a part of my plan) and creep- 
ing down again, betook myself to the stableyard. 
Arrived there, I made fast the door leading to the 
Tunnel, barred the great gates, and then, having found 
and lighted a lantern, disguised myself with Madam 
Domino's mask, and took up my watch in that stable 
where Tim had "discovered" a hole in the wall. 

'Twas now nearly dark ; the stable • boy had long 
since gone off duty, and not a sound was to be heard 
save the occasional stamping of a horse, or the rattle of 
a manger chain. 

I sat down upon the edge of the tub and listened for 
the faintest suggestion of a footstep from without 

Ten o'clock struck from the turret clock — eleven — 
and still no sign of any kind. I wondered what Gabriel 
was doing. Certainly he had nothing to report, for in 
that case he would have knocked at the gates as 
arranged. 

Could Tim already have gone to bed? Was he 
perhaps resting peacefully, and thus fooling me, as it 
were, asleep as well as awake? It might be well to 
prove that question, thought I. 

Taking up the lantern, I was about to leave the stable 
with the intention of visiting Tim's sleeping-chamber, 
when I heard what sounded like the padding of a 
stealthy footstep on the other side of the wall. 
Instantly hiding the lantern beneath my coat I stood 
stock-still, scarce daring to breathe. 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it — someone was 
creeping along the wall and coming towards me. I 
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heard the displacement of pebbles by feet, and presently 
there came the sound of hands groping on the wall, close 
by where I stood, as though in search of something. 

With thumping heart I crouched down behind the 
tub, at the same time making sure that no ray of light 
escaped from the lantern beneath my coat. The foot- 
steps had stopped, but the groping still went on. The 
intervening moments seemed like an age. But presently 
there came a stealthy movement on the far side of the 
tub — that nearest the wall — a scraping, crawling sound, 
accompanied by quick, laboured breathing. Again the 
sound of moving wood, followed by footsteps in the 
tub itself. 

Springing up I turned the light of the lantern on as 
abject a specimen of terrified and astonished humanity 
as ever masqueraded in clothes. 

In one hand he held an iron-bound box, while with 
the other he clutched tightly at the tub to save himself 
from dropping in a heap. His bottom jaw hung loose, 
wagging in craven terror. Had the occasion been less 
serious I had surely laughed aloud. 

"Timothy Trebble," quoth I, in sepulchral tones, at 
the same time presenting a pistol at his head, " I am 
the ghost of Mr. Pincombe. What do you here ? " 

The mask, the deep voice, the reference to ghosts, all 
did their work in perfectly misleading him. 

He answered not, which indeed was not to be 
wondered at, considering the paralysed condition of 
his mouth. 

Bringing the pistol still closer to his head I spoke 
again, in still deeper tones. 

"Timothy Trebble, what do you with that box? 
Let go your hold on it at once, ere you are killed and 
carried by a ghost to your proper place." 
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The box fell with a loud clatter on the stone floor. I 
immediately stooped down to secure it, and as I did so 
Tim found his voice in one long, thin scream of terror, 
pulled back the side of the tub and shot through the 
hole like a hunted rat But that mattered not a jot ; 
he was more than free to go, now that I held in my 
hands his heavy ** mullet bait" 

Twas a very substantial box of oak, with metal 
corners, and was bound round with a stout leather 
strap, from which a piece of fishing-line still dangled. 
With trembling fingers I undid the buckle, opened the 
lid, and looked within. 

The next moment the box had again clattered, 
discarded, on the floor, and I held in my hands a 
document, still bearing its broken seal, and very little 
the worse for its immersion, by reason of the tight- 
fitting lid which had covered it One glance at the 
writing told me that it was the right one. I had neither 
time nor desire to read more. I scarce knew what to 
do, so overjoyed and excited was I ; but considerii^ 
that at least the stable-yard was now no place for me, I 
went back to the hoi)se by way of the Tunnel, carrying 
my treasure safe in an inner pocket And that night 
the Fates were kind beyond measure, for on coming out 
on to the gravel pathway, I beheld Sir William walking 
to and fro upon the terrace. 

Running up to him I was about to speak, when he 
started violently, and drawing back a pace or two, 
regarded me with evident suspicion. 

"What is this?" he jerked out, raising his stick 
threateningly ; " who the devil are you ? " 

Then the reason of it flashed upon me. As wks the 
case in tny meeting with Limping Lc^, excitement had 
caused me to forget my black disguise, which, together 
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with the weapon in my hand, was surely enough to 
make any man suspicious. 

" Pardon me, Sir William," I said, tearing the mask 
from my face, and hastily thrusting the pistol into my 
pocket ; " but I have great news for you. I have 
recovered the document." 

"How? Where?" cried Sir William, with some 
confusion. ''Damme, sir, but for the moment I took 
you for a money-or-your-Iife man, and no wonder. 
What is this you say ? " he added, in a lower voice ; 
"you have recovered the document?" 

"Yes,** said I, drawing it from my pocket, and 
holding it towards him ; " there it is, Sir William." 

He took it from me in a nervous, eager manner, 
looked at it for a moment, then said : 

•/* Come with me, Tullimore," and so walked off towards 
the house. 

As I followed, I could not but contrast our present 
entry into Creekmouth Castle, with that other one, less 
than three weeks before, when I had first made Sir 
William's acquaintance. How different my master's 
manner now compared with what it was that night ! 
Through what a whirl of bewildering adventure I had 
passed. since then ! 'Twas like looking back on years 
instead of weeks. 

Having come into the hall, Sir William led the way 
to the library, where a light showed through the half- 
open door. Then, standing beside the lamp, he opened 
the document with trembling fingers and became lost, 
as it were, in its contents. Presently he looked up and 
said : 

" Where did you find this, Tullimore ? " 

I told him the story of its recovery, 

"Ah! Tim Trebble, Tim Trebblc," says he, in a 
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vacant sort of way, when I had finished ; and his eyes 
went back again to the document 

After a while he laid the paper on the table, and 
looked me in the face. 

^ Tullimore," says he, " you can scarce realise what a 
service you have done me this night Tis a great thing 
you have done, sir. No words of mine can thank you. 
But—" 

^ Sir William," said I, taking his outstretched hand 
in mine, " I desire no thanks ; indeed I do not deserve 
any ; for surely 'twas but right that I, through whose 
weakness this was lost, should also be the means of its 
recovery." 

•• Nevertheless," said he, " 'tis a great service you have 
done me, and one which I can ne'er forget" 

So saying, he was about to put the document in his 
pocket Then came my hardest task. 

"Sir William," said I, "you will think it a bold 
statement for me to make, but I have not done my 
duty until I have burned that paper." 

** Your duty ! " cried he, with a sudden flash of anger, 
" your duty to whom, sir ? " 

" To my lady," I replied, very quietly. 

The paper dropped from his hand to the table. 

" How so ? " said he. 

"'Twas my lady's wish, Sir William, that if the 
document were found it should be burned : I gave her 
my word that it should be so." 

"And why then did you not tell me of this 
before," said he, still with a touch of anger in his 
voice. 

I told him of my lad}r's orders in this respect. 

" God bless her," said he, in a very deep voice, and 
added, picking up the paper and giving it into my 
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hands: ''Take it, TuUimore, and do as you were 
bidden." 

Lighting it at the lamp I carried it to the hearth and 
threw it down thereon to burn. 

We watched the flame grow as it worked its hungry 
will upon the tortured paper. Then, when nothing but 
a blackened, twisted ash was left, Sir William spoke. 

" There lie the ashes of past things. Ah ! TuUimore, 
if I could but hope that out of them might rise a bright 
and better future ! " 

"Sir William," said I, "'tis surely right to hope. 
Who knows but what it may be so?" 

"No, TuUimore" he replied, seating himself and 
resting his head wearily upon his hand. " It can never 
be. No, never — never — never ! " 

So it was that I left him in a dark, despairing mood 
which only one human creature could have banished. 

• ••••••a 

Not until I was half-way up the staircase on the road 
to bed, did I again think of my fellow-watcher, Gabriel ; 
and as it was more than likely that 4ie would mount 
guard all night if not relieved, I once more stole out 
into the night to search for him. 

I found him pacing up and down the roadway 
opposite the creek, in a very lively and perfectly 
contented manner. 

" Well," says he, running up to me, " what luck ? " 

« The very best possible," said I. " Tve got it" 

" That* s great," says he, " but mought I ask if you've 
got him too, sir ? " 

" Tim Trebble ? No, I haven't got him ; he gave me 
the slip ; but that doesn't matter." 

" Don't matter 1 " cried Gabriel. " Well, then, I'd take 
it handsome to be told what do matter. Don't matter I 
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When I told him as that charicter o' his 'n should go up 
like a bloomin' bomb-shdl ; and when I've bin makin' 
sure as it would go up afore momin' ? Oh, stove us» 
but if this ain't bitter 'n wormwood." 

" Gabriel/' said I, by way of blunting the sharpness of 
his disappointment, ^ you might yet catch him." 

^ Mought I ask wUch way he went ? " says he, in a 
sorrowful voice; 

** That I can't Jsay ; but he shot out through a hole in 
the stable-wall not half an hour ago/ 

*" That being so," returned Gabriel, TU be if I 

don't stand by^till momin'." 

With that he turned away and walked off, while I, not 
having the same interest in bomb-shell characters, wished 
him good-night and went to bed. 

A light still burned in the library, where I doubted 
not Sir William yet sat brooding ; but at any rate, I 
knew, that at least one danger which had threatened 
him had been that night averted ; and as to the future 
— well, that was in other hands. For the rest, my lady's 
wishes had been carried out in every detail — the docu- 
ment had been found and burned — my master was safe 
from any harm it might have done him. *' Thank God 
for that," said I, as I laid me down on Mr. Pincombe's 
bed. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

CONCERNING CHARACTER AND BOMB-SHELLS 

AND now I should have little or nothing more 
to tell if Limping Log had but died hand- 
somely of his wound, as he might very well 
have done. But you will remember that he gave Sir 
William his word that he would live, if only to work 
further mischiefi and that word he kept — as far as he 
was able. 

Following the recovery of the document, my life at 
Creekmouth Castle dropped into a very ordinary and 
quiet groove. A wholesome aniount of work, varied 
by a continual rivalry with the absent, one-armed 
Geoffrey — ^these, with the refreshing companionship of 
my friend Goliath, made up the sum-total of a daily 
routine, which was far from being unpleasant. 

In those days I visited Mr. Blake, the Bristol agent, 
in his ancient city office, which lay close by the church of 
St Mary, RedclifTe ; and I found him to be an excellent, 
dapper little person, in wig and shorts, with a wonder- 
fully neat method of handling a snuff-box. Having 
been highly recommended to him by Sir William, he 
took considerable pains to make things plain, and 
enlightened me not a little on matters connected 
with the family. From him I learned that my Lord 
Braxton (or Limping Log, to give him his more 
familiar title) was a peer of ancient lineage, hailing 

from the wild Yorkshire moors ; that he had ever been 
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a man of masterful character, whose temper when roused 
was terrible ; and that the cause of his having to flee 
the country was that, soon after his marriage with my 
lady (who had in some way been won by his rugged 
strength), he had, in an ungovernable fit of anger, 
killed a friend who had crossed him. 

Speaking of my lady (who, it seemed, was heiress to 
large estates), Mr. Blake waxed enthusiastic (he even 
went so far as to close his snuff-box with a loud snap), 
dwelling glowingly on her charms, and extolling her 
courage and sense of duty, though sadly deploring 
some of her ways. Of her premature marriage to 
Sir William he had never been in favour, but on the 
contrary, had exerted himself to delay it until certain 
evidence of Lord Braxton's death could be obtained. 
That he had failed in this respect he deeply regretted, 
as indeed any high-minded family lawyer would ; but 
as to Sir William's motives in the matter, he absolved 
him entirely and absolutely from the slightest idea of 
self-seeking. 

" 'Twas a question of love with Sir William," quoth 
Mr. Blake, taking a delicate pinch of snuff ; '^ blind love, 
sir ; and I do not think that my lady was wholly blame- 
less as to the encouraging of it, for she was something 
of a coquette in those days." 

Of Sir William himself Mr. Blake spoke in words of 
highest praise, as being a brave, honourable, generous- 
hearted, though perhaps somewhat headstrong man. 
The document — ^the story of the loss and recovery of 
which Mr. Blake punctuated with goodness knows how 
many '* pinches " — was a case in point Mr. Blake had 
begged Sir William either to confide it to his (Mr. 
Blake's) custody, or at least to keep it in some secret 
place quite apart from other papers. How Sir William 
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failed to act on this good advice, and instead let the 
precious paper drift from his hands, in easy, sea-going 
fashion, you are very well aware. 

Finally, having indulged in the mutual hope that 
things might yet turn out well, and my lady return to 
Sir William, we parted the best of friends ; and I went 
back to Creekmouth Castle, with an excellent opinion 
of Mr. Blake, the Bristol agent ; and also, it is to be 
feared, with an added sense of my own importance, as 
being Sir Williams steward. 

And so the weeks and months passed by ; summer 
gave place to autumn, whose rich golden tints I will 
not again attempt to describe (remembering my failure 
in this respect in Chapter Number One), and at last 
there came the chill winds of October, with their 
accompaniment of fallen, whirling leaves — a sad time, 
speaking plaintively of sunny days gone by, and dark 
ones in the future. And with this falling of the year. Sir 
William's spirits also fell in a way which caused us much ^ 
uneasiness. Since that eventful night when the fate- 
ful paper had curled up — a charred contortion — on the 
library hearth before our eyes ; ever since that night. 
Sir William had become more and more depressed, 
until, with October, he ceased^ almost entirely, to go 
abroad, and would sit day in and day out, as the saying 
is, in a state of gloomy reverie within the house, 
gazing by turns at the little cross which my lady had 
sent him^ and her portrait which he never failed to 
carry in his pocket He would also toy fatuously 
with Limping Log's sword, which, you will remember, 
Goliath found at the cove, and with which Sir William 
had persuaded him with great loathness to part in ex- 
change for a model of a sloop. Twas strange, indeed, 

to see him thus handling the weapon which had so 
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nearly run him thrcwigh; and even trying the point 
upon hb hand 

No news had reached us concemii^ either my lady 
or her revengeful husband, and thus it was, that with 
the darkening days a cloud again settled over my 
master — a cloud of uncertainty and heart-sickenii^ 
hope deferred Under these sad conditions we had 
run nearly through October, when, on the 28th 
of that month, the cloud burst — with what tragic 
results you are presently to know. 

That day was, indeed, full of portentous happenings, 
and for me it began in a singularly displeasing manner. 
By the post there came a letter for Miss Vellacott 
from her cousin Geoffrey, intimating his intention of 
returning to England at an early date. His fighting 
days were over, he feared, and he proposed taking a 
prolonged rest which might commence, he fondly hoped, 
'* amid the blest shades of Creekmouth Castle." Shades ! 
forsooth. What had an ex-officer in my Lord Welling- 
ton's army to do with shades ? Twas bathos, pure and 
simple — so said I. 

This news was brought me by the ever - faithful 

Goliath, while I was a-shaving, and 'tis to be hoped 

that a lathered face may have hid somewhat of my 

chagrin. Up till then the omtinued absence, and 

resulting correspondence, of the one-armed warrior 

had softened me mightily towards him ; so that I even 

affected a sort of regard for him ; but this new and 

sudden aggression on his part was a sorry return for my 

changed opinion; and I now greatly regretted ever 

having made it Doubtless he would come home laden 

with tales of brave deeds, with which a poor, plain 

steward could not hope to cope. Bahl What right 

had a man to lose an arm for such purposes as these ? 
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That morning I bestowed unusual care upon my 
toilet, and when, shortly afterwards, I met Miss 
Vellacott upon the lawn, I contrived to bear myself 
with an assumed haughtiness of manner, for which, as 
I have since learned, she laughed at me, not a little, up 
her sleeve. 

And here I am again, thrusting forward my miserable 
love-affairs where they have no sort of place. Ah ! 
well, the chance of doing so will soon be gone, for 
which I conceive you will be more than thankful. 

To return, then, to the right course of things. About 
ten o'clock that morning I was summoned from the 
steward's room — where I sat working at accounts — 
by Gabriel, whom I found waiting without, cap in hand, 
and with a strange nervousness of manner. 

'^ If I mought be so bold, sir," says he, looking this 
way and that, *^ Vd take it handsome if you'd step out 
with me into the park." 

^Xertainly," said I, and forthwith put on my hat 
and went with him, wondering greatly what might be 
our errand. On this point, however, Gabriel vouchsafed 
no information ; and it was not until we reached a 
distant part of the park, not far from the caves, that 
I suddenly beheld the object of our journey. The 
ground hereabouts dipped into a considerable hollow, 
and at the bottom of it, tied to a convenient tree, 
bound hand and foot and gs^ged, I beheld Tim 
Trebble, who had not been seen since he fled through 
the stable -wall from the "ghost'' of Pincombe. He 
was tied hand and foot, and suspended from his neck 
there hung a card with writing on it 

" There," says Gabriel, seating himself upon a stump 
close at hand, and lighting his (pipe — " there's charicter 

for yen I cotched him prowling around the caves last 
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night and tied him up. You mought read what it says 
on the card I walked ower to Treemartin this mamin' 
and gev the clerk sixpence to write it." 
Then I read aloud the following indictment : 

"NOTICE. 

** This is the man with a character. 

"To wit: 

**IUm — He greviously wounded a man in Creek- 
mouth Caves in the year of grace 1798. 

"/i^m— He stole another man's share in the year 
aforesaid. 

"/tow— He broke faith with G. S." (" That's me," put 
in Gabriel) 

**/tem — He stole a document of great value and 
his character has gone up like a bloomin' 
bomb-shelL" 

"That were my idea at the end/' said Gabriel 
diffidently, " the clerk were for leavin' it out, but ' No,' 
says I, ' it's bomb-shell or nowt,' meanin' the sixpence. 
Now ain't he a miserable critter," he added, jerking 
his pipe at Tim. 

And " a miserable critter " he was indeed, as he half- 
hung, half-stood against the tree, his eyes starting in 
terror above his bandaged mouth. 

Now I had some knowledge of the painful incon- 
venience caused by gags. 

" Tim," said I, " if I free your mouth do you promise 
to answer every question I ask, and that truthfully ? " 

Of course he could not speak, but he signified his 
very ready assent by a violent jerking of the head. I 
then removed the gag, and standing before him, put 
the first question. 
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" Where have you been all these weeks, Tim ? " 

Not being ready with a decided lie, his eyes swept 
uneasily from side to side, and he piped : 

"Nowheer; roundabout; anywheen" 

" That won't do, Tim," said I, going a little closer, 
and looking sternly into his face; ''where have you 
come from ? " 

" Look 'ee here," says he, in a whining voice, " I'm a 
man wi — " 

''Stow it!" roared Gabriel, springing from his seat 
and running towards him. " Not another mention o' 
that theer. It's gone up like a bloomin' bomb-shell, I 
tells yer, and ain't to be thought on." 

Tim looked critically at the horny fist which was 
held close to his face — sniffed, blinked, and turned his 
eyes skywards. 

" Tim," said I again, " where have you come from ? " 

" Bristol," says he, with so great an effort that I was 
half-inclined to think he spoke the truth. 

"Bristol! And what have you been doing there, 
Tim?" 

He looked up and down, and right and left, in search 
of inspiration, but finding none, stared out in hopeless 
vacuity. 

" We'll put it another way, Tim," said I. " Whom 
have you seen at Bristol ? " 

Again his wicked little eyes went to and fro. 

" I've seen a mort o' men, an' ships an' thicky theer 
sort o' thing." 

"That's not satisfactory, Tim. Be more particular. 
Whom have you seen in Bristol?" 

"Well, thicky there's a hard question, Master 
Tullimore," he piped, trembling like a frightened dog. 
" It ain't no fair f ask it I'm a—" 
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^ Blast as," cried Gabrid, running up to him again ; 
^stop, afore I stoves 3rer face in. Who mought yer 
have seen in Bristil 7 Give him name afore yer nose 
goes." 

Gabriel's manner was not to be mistaken, and Tim, 
with his eyes fixed on the fist that almost touched his 
nose, made haste to answer. 

^ I seen thicky there man wi' a clumpin' foot, and 
Fm no lyin'. Gab Scamp." 

"And ifs well for you as yer don't," returned 
Scamp, standing aside again that I might continue the 
catechism. *' Oh, stove us, but if s mighty well for you, 
Tim Trebble." 

" Oh, so you've seen Limping Log, have you, Tim ? " 
I continued ; " and what did he say ? " 

** Nothing," he replied, with amazing readiness. 

" Nothing ? That sounds strange, Tim, but we'll let 
it pass. And now, what have you come back for ? " 

At that he coloured up to the roots of his grizzled 
hair in great confusion, but answered never a word. 

" What brings you here, Tim ? " I repeated. 

Still he showed no sign of replying, until Gabriel 
made a sudden movement towards him, and then he 
jerked out: 

* My lady sent me." 

" My lady sent you?" said I, in astonishment ** What 
for?" 

" To gi' a warninV 

Now we were coming to something with a vengeance. 

"And to whom was this warning sent, Tim?" I 
asked, with not a little anxiousness. 

« To you." 

"To me? Then,\rfiy did you not come and give 
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** I daren't I were a-thinkin' how it might be done 
when thicky there Gab laid hands on me." 

" And what was the warning about, Tim ? " 

" It were to tell you to look out for thicky there ship, 
and to be very careful of the boy." 

*^ What boy?" 

« Master Cyril." 

Ah ! now indeed I began to understand. I remem- 
bered Limping Log's threat spoken from the rock in 
which he had named a second blow beneath which Sir 
William should fall ** as an ox beneath the pole-axe." 
And here was its meaning : Cyril was in danger — most 
likely of being kidnapped. But was Tim speaking the 
truth, or lying in his accustomed manner? I would 
try a few more questions. 

" Where did you see my lady, Tim ? " 

''In Bristol, I tell 'ee," he replied, with some impa- 
tience. "I seen her on the ship up at t' docks. Thicky 
there man wi' a clumpin' foot have been a-lyin' there 
wi' a wound, but now he be better." 

" And when were we to look out for the ship, and to 
he careful of Master Cyril ? " 

" Now, to-day, any time," cried Tim, wriggling in his 
bonds. 

Now, to-day, any time! There was, then, no 
time to be lost I at once made up my mind 
what to do. 

''Tim," said I/"tis a thousand pities that I cannot 

believe a word you have said, but such is the case, and 

you have no one but yourself to blame for it This is 

what I shall do with you. I shall take you up to that 

room of yours over the saddlery, and keep you there 

a prisoner for a few days, until I have proved your 

words. You will have food and drink — I will see to 
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that myself— but you will not be allowed to leave the 
room. Undo the cords, GabrieV I added 

As soon as he was freed, Tim went down on his 
knees before m^ clasped my legs, and broke out in a 
grovelling whine. 

-You'll no let Sir Wflliam see me?" he cried 
imploringly. **I loves my lady"— and so on, until I 
could have kicked him with great pleasure. 

^ Up," said I, and having disengaged myself not over- 
gently from his twining arms, we marched him off 
between us, the distance to the Tunnel entrance (which 
we made be a roundabout course) being punctuated at 
intervab by Tim's snivelling cries of 

** You'll no let Sir William see me. I loves my lady, 
I'm no for thicky there man wi' a clumpin' foot" 

Arrived at the Tunnel I went into the stable-yard, 

leaving Gabriel in charge of Tim, despatched the boy 

on an errand which would keep him absent for some 

considerable time; then, returning, I marched my 

prisoner off to his room, and having locked the door, 

sat down and questioned him keenly as to his doings 

from the very night that he had first opened the gates 

to me, more than four months before. And although 

'twas no easy matter to judge where truth ended and 

lying began with Tim, I yet made out sufficient to be 

pretty certain that his description of his first meeting 

with Limping Log (as given to Scamp in the stable) 

was by no means a true one. On the contrary, it 

seemed beyond doubt that he had accepted a bribe 

from Limping Lc^, and had by some means opened 

the Castle to his desperadoes. I therefore came to the 

conclusion that the wonderfully plausible account which 

he had given me, under pressure, of the events of that 

night was a masterpiece of artful lying, and that he had 
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no more taken me for Mr. Pincombe's ghost, when he 
had seen me lying bound in the steward's room, than he 
had mistaken me for his own mother. Indeecf, this 
wonderful way of his of wrapping up falsehoods in a 
similitude of plausible truth, and meeting you half-way, 
as it were, constituted his chief strength in that, his 
abominable art But what astonished me not a little 
was to find that he had, without doubt, some sort of 
affection (if I might use the word in such a connection 
without sacrilege) for my lady, who, it seemed, had done 
him some great kindness during her brief reign at the 
Castle; and I therefore came to the conclusion that, 
having come again under her influence, there might be 
more of truth in his tale of warning than I was prepared 
to believe. 

Having thus satisfied myself as far as possible, I left 
Tim locked up with his own reflections, after promising 
to bring him food ; and having given Gabriel instructions 
as to mounting guard in the yard, I returned to the 
Castle. 

About half an hour later I went back to the yard, 

taking with me a goodly supply of bread and cheese, 

together with a jug of beer, and again mounted the steps 

to Tim's room. On throwing open the door I found, to 

my amazement, that the object of my charity was not 

there. I looked round in bewildered astonishment. 

Not a sign was there of the miserable creature for 

whose wants I had come provided. Then my eyes 

caught a heap of freshly - fallen soot on the hearth, 

together with deep-scored marks on the chimney-sides. 

I looked up the chimney. 'Twas clear to the sky. The 

''man wi' a charicter" had indeed "gone up like a 

bomb-shell,'' leaving me with nothing but his cheese 

and ale. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

THE BREWING OF THE STORM 

RUNNING out on to the little landing at the top 
of the steps, I stared down at Gabriel, scarce 
able to express myself. 

^ What's up, sir?" says he, with a very stupid 
look. 

« Up!" cried L " It's up indeed. He's gone!" 

^ Gawn I " roared Gabriel, spreading out his hands in 
amazement ** Now, how the devil can he have gawn ? 
The door ain't bin opened ; I'll lay to that" 

** No, but the chimnqr was open, and you've let him 
get out that way. You're a pretty sort of guard, 
Gabriel." 

** Well, now, I'd like to know who'd ha' thought o' the 
chimney. You says to me, ' Guard the door,' and guard 
it I have; but who was to know as he'd go a-soot- 
sweepin' that way. The chimney — the chimney— oh I 
stove us, who'd ha' thought o' that The charicter went 
up like a bloomin' bomb-shell and, by all that's mighty, 
if he ain't gone after it" And the great lout broke out 
into a loud guffaw. 

^* Silence," cried I angrily, stamping my foot ^*Is 
that all the help you can give ? Answer me. Did you 
hear anything while you were watching ? " 

" Well, now I come to think on't," returned Gabriel, 
struggling hard with his unseemly mirth, '* 1 did hear 
a sort o' scrattin' nise, which I took to be a rat 
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Howsomever, *Tim Trebble,' calls I, 'are you there?' 
and * Yes/ calls he, * Vm here, I'm wi* ye, Gab, sure enough.' 
His voice were certainly a bit muffled, and now I sees 
as his head mought ha' bin up t' chimney at the time ; 
but how were I to know that; blast us, how 
wen I?" 

" Was that all you heard ? " I asked. 

"Well," says Gabriel, taking off his cap and 
scratching his head, " now I comes to think on't, I did 
hear a sort o' rattlin' nise, as I took to be a hoss puUin' 
at his chain, and after that a sort o' thud-like, which I 
took to be the hoss a-stampin'. But now I sees as it 
mought ha' bin Tim a-slitherin' down the tiles and 
bumpin' down into the park." 

" Can you see the chimney from the yard there ? " 

At that Gabriel stepped back a yard or two, shut one 
eye, surveyed the roof with extreme care, and then 
replied : 

" No, sir, not a sign on't ; it bdn' a bit of a squat one, 
and on t' other side o' the ridge at that" 

" Off with you, then," cried I ; ** scour the park and 
bring me word at once if you find him." 

And away rolled Gabriel forthwith, rumbling with 
suppressed laughter, and mixing up oaths with references 
to "bloomin' boom-shells," "charicters," and "chimneys." 
But he had seen Tim for the last time. 

When he had departed I locked the door, leaving Tim's 
refreshment inside the room, as silent witnesses of my 
discomfiture, and returned to the Castle. 

My first business being to acquaint Sir William with 

what had happened, I went straight to the library. He 

was not there. A visit to the rooms gave but the same 

result ; which surprised me somewhat ; for during the 

past few weeks Sir William had scarce left the house 
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except towards evening, when he was wont to walk up 
and down the lawn for an hour or sa 

HoweveTi 'twas important that I should find him 
with as little delay as might be, and I therefore went 
out into the grounds, and searched in every likely place ; 
including the tree under which I had so often come 
across him, sitting in deep reverie. But in none of 
these places was he to be found, though each seemed to 
utter his name, as if his spirit hovered there. 

When, after continuing my search for nearly half an 
hour I still discovered no trace of him, I became not a 
little alarmed. Twas strange, thought I, that on the 
very morning that had brought so ominous a warning, 
my master should be thus difficult to find. 

Going back to the Castle I made inquiries, and was 
told that Sir William had been seen to leave the house 
nearly an hour before, with a very dejected air, and that, 
so far as was known, he had not yet returned. 

In the hope that he might have come back unper- 
ceived during my absence, I again visited the rooms in 
which he was most likely to be found ; but with the 
same result as before. 

I noticed that his staff and hat, which he always kept 
handy in the library, were missing ; there could be no 
doubt, therefore, that he was abroad ; and as he was 
not in the grounds, 'twas evident that he must, on this 
particular morning, have gone further afield. 

Having come to this conclusion I went forth once 
more, this time striking out into the park by way of the 
winding walk along which I had once chased the flying 
Tim. Then the overhanging trees had been heavily 
clothed in their summer dress; now the wind, which 
had been steadily rising all morning, shrieked and 
moaned among their naked limbs. The sky was 
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overcast with heavy storm-clouds; the sea roared and 
thundered with increasing fury ; at every step I seemed 
to hear a cry of warning voiced by the elements in 
human fashion. Now it was my lady's voice I heard, 
in a long wail of fear and entreaty ; then Limping Log's 
— deep, stern and unrelenting; or again, 'twas Sir 
William's or Gabriel's; but each and all seemed 
fraught with the same message of threatening evil. 
Perhaps I am over-sensitive in these matters — I confess 
that the wind plays upon my spirits as upon an seolian 
harp — ^but 'tis certain that on several occasions, during 
a long life, these wind-borne voices have proved them- 
selves, alas ! true premonitors of evil. And that they 
did so in the present instance is beyond all doubt, as 
you will presently agree with some readiness. 

Having come into the park I walked on aimlessly for 
a while ; visited the tree to which Tim had been bound 
(the marks made by his heels on the bark were clearly 
to be seen), and passing through a thick plantation, 
came out very near the caves, and mounted to the place 
from which I had watched Tim's peculiar "angling." 
What brought me to again overlook that hateful (I had 
almost writ accursed !) spot I know not ; but here I 
was, as I had been many times since that eventful 
night, drawn towards the place as a loadstone to a 
magnet. And yet, when you come to think of it, 'twas 
far from strange — perhaps, indeed, only natural — that 
it should be so; for the scenes which have witnessed 
the darkest epochs in our lives are often those which 
fascinate us most, and attract us by the very re- 
pugnance of their associations. Besides, there were 
surely other reasons why Death Cove should thus draw 
me, apart from the horrors which I had there endured. 
Was it not there that my life had been saved by 
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my lady? Was it not there that I had come, in the 
nick of time, upon the crafty Tim and learnt the secret 
of his mullet fishing ? Yes, there was certainly some- 
thing to thank Deatih Cove for, if there was also much 
for which to hate it 

Indeed, we all seemed to flutter round the place like 
moths round a candle-flame ; for 'twas here, too, that 
I had come across Gabriel, ready to hand, for the 
purpose of rope-climUng. 

These were my thoughts as I stood gazing down at 
the little beach upon which great waves now broke, 
filling the rock-bound cove with a deafening noise, like 
the roll of incessant thunder. 

But of course there was no sign of Sir William ; 
'twas not likely there should be ; the place being one 
for wave and wind, and wailing sea-birds— not for man. 
And yet I confess that I had not been without a half- 
conscious hope of finding my master there ; for what I 
have just written regarding the moth and the candle 
holds good in Sir William's case if anyone's. Of all of 
us, he had surely the greatest reason to be attracted 
thither by that morbid interest which draws while it 
repels — and yet I had never seen him there. Why, 
then, you ask, should I have expected, however vaguely, 
to find him standing on the little beach on such a 
morning? To which I reply by another question— 
''Has any man been able to explain the why and 
wherefore of presentiment ? " Surely not ; and 'tis not 
likely that I am going to be the first to do so. But to 
return to my narrative. There being nothing to gam 
by watching that scene of wildness and desolation, I 
began to move away, not without growing uneasiness 
as to Sir William's whereatx>uts. What had possessed 
him to go abroad on this morning of all others ? Had 
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it any connection with the warning which the wily Tim 
had delivered, and which, in the light of his escape, I 
was inclined to look upon as an elaborate falsehood ? 
These were the questions which I asked myself, as I 
walked slowly along the edge of the cliff; but asked 
without any power to answer them. Once more I 
stood still and looked down at the cove w^ith its white 
belt of foam, where the waves broke and thundered on 
the beach. Then, as I was withdrawing my eyes in 
that slow, reluctant fashion which follows a fascinated 
and aimless stare, they were suddenly arrested by what 
looked like a cleft opening in the rocks, close to the 
edge of the cliff. I went near and looked into it, and 
perceived that it ran down into darkness, so that 
the end thereof could not be seen. 'Twas of a size 
sufficiently large to admit a man's body, and a still 
closer examination revealed the fact that there were 
rough foot-holds cut in the rock as if for a means of 
ascent. Picking up a stone of goodly size I dropped it 
into the opening. It went down with a loud, rever- 
berating noise, and fell with a ringing clatter on the 
rocks beneath. This was interesting. I remembered 
GabrieFs words as to a secret passage from the upper 
chamber of the cave to the cliffs, which was '^ maybe 
known to one or two besides himself." I remembered, 
too, that I had myself noticed the shaft when I 
investigated the chamber, but had never searched for it 
above. Could it be that I had thus chanced upon it by 
aicident ? It certainly looked like it But what if it 
were so ? TTwas now of no interest to me. The cave 
had long since ceased to play a part in my adventures. 
Why, then, should I bother jvith this secret way to it, if 
such it were ? Why, indeed ? But I did. Either from 

a sense of curiosity or presentiment, or both, I felt 
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drawn towards it with an unaccountable desire to 
sound its mystery. Thus I dropped into the opening, 
using the foot-holes for support, and began to descend. 
But I soon found that it was no easy matter ; the wall 
being almost perpendicular, and the foot-holes very 
difficult to find. I had thus proceeded some way with 
considerable caution, when I missed my footing and 
fell. Luckily, I was then near the bottom, and picking 
myself up, with nothing worse than a bruise for 
company, looked about me. I was in the upper 
chamber of the cave. Beyond a bruised leg I had 
therefore gained nothing. That was what I told myself, 
with a blessing on my foolish curiosity. The next 
thing was to get out of the damp and evil-smelling 
place. With this intention I went to the opening 
and looked for the rope whereby to descend. It 
was gone — cut off close to the stout iron ring 
which had held it The severance had been freshly 
made too. Throwing myself full length upon the floor, 
I looked down through the opening, in the same manner 
that Gabriel had once looked at me. But my head 
remained hanging there, as it were, longer than his had 
done; for, sitting on the old sea-chest, I beheld Sir 
William Vellacott He was leaning heavily forward 
with his hands upon his stick, gazing at the leaping, 
roaring water with fixed . and rapt attention. The 
continuous noise of breaking waves — still louder here 
by reason of the vaulted cave — had prevented his 
hearing aught of my movements, unguarded as these 
had been. So I hung, watching him in as infatuated 
a manner as he, on his part, watched the swirling 
waters. 

How long I should thus have continued to gaze, in 
spite of a dangerous determination of blood to the head, 
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I know not ; but on a sudden I heard behind me the 
sound of stealthy footsteps ; and springing to my feet 
was just in time to catch sight of someone ascending, at 
a prodigious speed, the shaft which I had just come 
down. Those buckled shoes and rough, worsted hose 
were not to be mistaken. Here was Master Tim's 
hiding-place. Hither had he flown after escaping up 
the chimney, and the cutting of the rope was but 
another proof of his abounding cunning. But he had 
not reckoned on invasion from above ; and there, indeed, 
he had been found somewhat wanting. Little had I 
thought that he had lain hidden in the darkness within 
a yard or two of me, while I watched Sir William. 

Running to the opening I began to ascend again with 
all possible speed ; but withal sadly wanting in agility 
when compared with the cat-like creature who had pre- 
ceded me. Thus by the time I reached the top, panting 
and sore, he had long since flown to another hiding- 
place, where, as I told myself with many blessings on 
his wicked head, he might stay for me. 

No. My goal was now the cave, where sat Sir 
William on the old sea-chest I therefore^ook my way 
down the steep path to the beach, and approaching the 
side entrance to the cave, noiselessly over the soft sand, 
looked in. 

He was still seated in the same posture as when I 
beheld him from above; leaning upon his stick; his 
head bent forward ; his eyes fixed on the waters rushing 
up the cave mouth. 

'T would never do to startle him by any sudden 
speech, so close at hand. I therefore retreated quietly 
as I had come ; and going out upon the shingle at the 
far side of the beach, commenced walking noisily among 

the pebbles, and singing in so loud a voice as I judged 
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must reach him* And in this I was entirely successfol ; 
for I presently heard him call my name, and looking 
round found that he was standing in the archway of 
the cave; He beckoned me to go to him, and I 
did so. 

'^A wild day, Sir William,*' said I, with so much 
abandon as I could muster. 

" Ye% yes,'* says he, " 'twill be wilder when the night 
comes on. A storm is brewing. There will be many a 
good ship rush to her death to-night TuUimore," he 
added, with a strange, uneasy look, ^ I have something 
to tell you. Come inside." 

I followed him into the cave, and there he seated 
himself again 4ipon the sea - chest and drew me down 
beside him. 

For a space he spoke not, though apparently anxious 
to do so; but presently he turned to me and, with 
something of an effort, unburdened himself. 

^ Tullimore/' said he, ** last nig^t I h^d a strange 

and fearful dream, and when I awoke this morning the 

memory of it still haunted me. I dreamt there 

came a great cry from seaward in the night A ciy 

for help ; a woman's voice. O God I Tullimore, 'twas 

Aer voice. Then I saw a ship caught out yonder on the 

Fangs. The cruel, jagged rocks held her fast like teeth ; 

the waves broke o'er her from stem to stern, grinding 

her to pieces on the reef. And on her deck, clinging 

side by side, and battling for life, I saw two people 

standing. The one was — ^was — " He stopped for a 

moment as though unable to utter the name, and then 

went on, in a hoarse whisper : **The one was Lord 

Braxton, and the other — the other — Tullimore, the one 

he had his arm about as though to save her, oh ! my 

God, Tullimore, 'twas she. 'Twas her voice that called 
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to me for help, and I could only stand there upon the 
cliffs, and watch. I tried to move, but my limbs were 
as though bound. I tried to call, but no word could I 
utter. 'Twas fearful, 'twas devilish, I tell you, Tullimore, 
to stand there and watch in impotence. I saw the ship« 
torn and battered by the mighty waves, sink down 
stemforemost in the cruel waters. Then a loud, heart- 
rending scream reached my ears, and I awoke. I came 
down here that I might get the better of it, but I cannot 
shake it off, Tullimore. Tis there now. I hear it and 
see it all. Tis foolish, I know, but I cannot help it" 

He had risen, and was walking to and fro in a state 
of g^eat distress. 

"Sir William," said I, trying to make light of the 
matter, though his'D^ords had affected me not a little — 
for had not I, too, heard those voices in the wind 7 — 
*^such dreams as that are indeed hard to cast off; but 
after all, they are but dreams, and as such are worth 
little consideration ; though, to be sure, yours has some 
significance, in face of the news I have for you." 

" News," said he, stopping in his walk, and showing 
sudden interest ; '* let us have it, then, Tullimore. We 
will walk home together, and you can tell me by the 
way ; but wait till we have reached the top of the path, 
for the climb will take some breath." 

Up the hill I would have Sir William take my arm, 
which he did with a strong show of reluctance, though 
I have reason to believe, judging by the way he bore 
upon me, that he was glad of the support 

As soon as we commenced to descend on the other 
side, I also began the tale of that morning's adventure 
with Tim Trebble. Sir William listened with great 
composure until I mentioned the warning, but then 
he stopped, and facing me, said : 
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** This sounds as though there were something in my 
dream, after all, TuUimore. Have you warned the boy ? " 
he added quickly. ^'Have you seen that he is safe 
within doors?" 

Alas ! I had entirely overlooked that in my anxiety 
to find Sir William, and this I reluctantly acknowledged, 

*' Then we must hasten/' said he, walking on again 
quickly; ''there is evil brewing, TuUimore, as surely 
as the storm is brewing, mark my words if it be not 
so. There is more in that dream of mine than we 
thought" 

After that we walked forward at a great pace, Sir 
William always contriving to be a little in front, and 
at intervals expressing doubt as to Cyril's safety. 

When nearing the Castle, we came upon the object of 
all this anxiety, coming joyfully towards us, and bearing 
in his hands the model sloop which his father had given 
him in exchange for Limping Log's sword. 

" Where are you going, boy ? " asked Sir William, as 
we reached him ; and on learning that Goliath was off 
to a large, rock-bound pool near the caves to sail his 
ship, he broke out in an excited manner with : *' Nay, 
boy, you must not go. 'Tis not a fit day. A storm is 
brewing fast The waves will be breaking right into 
the pool. 'Tis not safe. Come back to the house. 
That is the place for all of us, A storm is brewing, 
lad ; a storm is brewing." 
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THE STORM 



AND therein Sir William spoke truly» for that 
night there broke on the North Devon coast a 
storm of exceeding fury. First came a brief lull 
towards evening, when the wind sank suddenly to a low, 
deceptive moan ; but this was of the shortest duration 
— the crouching of a beast, as it were, before the 
spring — and ere darkness came on the elements were 
rampant Twas a hellish pandemonium of shrieking 
hurricane and mighty, thundering sea ; whose waves 
hurled in never-ceasing fury against the scoffing cliffs, 
leapt to the summit of the topmost points, and falling, 
rose again to fresh endeavour. What battle can equal 
in stem and fearful grandeur this Titanic struggle 
between earth and sea — this hurling of the ocean's 
l^ions upon immovable phalanxes of serried rocks, to 
the continuous thundering of deafening guns? At 
such times the ordinary things of earth seem small 
indeed — ^the puny ways of man immeasurably so. 

All afternoon we stayed within doors by reason of 
the wind and rain, and night found us — that is Sir 
William, Miss Vellacott, Goliath and myself— gathered 
together in the drawing-room, as if by common consent 
* Music was tried with but indifferent success, for the 
sound of voice and instrument seemed but a feeble 
mockery of the noise without And so it came about 

at last that we sat still listening to the roaring of the 
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galei and thinking of those whose business lay within 
its ftuy. 

How well I remember the scene. Sir William pacing 
to and fro^ and stopping ever and anon to listen, as 
the wind took to itself some new voice of almost human 
quality. Miss Vellacott, unable to give her attention 
to the sampler lying in her lap, watching her father 
with troubled, anxious face. Goliath seated on my 
knee, and endeavouring to coax me into the telling of 
a tale of Cornish wreckers, for which, God knows, I 
had no heart whatever. 

**! cannot remember one to-night, Goliath," said I, 
^ but I will think out one for to-morrow." 

Ah! to-morrow, to-morrow. How easily the word 
is said! 

At that moment Sir William had stopped quite close 
to us, in one of his sudden listening attitudes, and 
Goliath took the opportunity to speak to him. 

''Father," says he, ''will you tell us about the ship 
that went down on the Fangs when you were a boy? 
Mr. TuUimore has never heard about that." 

Sir William started and turned pale, as though this 
simple, boyish voice had spoken the word of doom. 

"Nay, lad, I cannot tell you it to-night" said he, 
looking past us as if he saw the cruel Ftngs themselves. 
"Another time; another time," he added, beginning 
once more his restless, nervous walk. 

Dis24>pointed in this respect, Goliath sought refuge io 
the hoisting and lowering of the sails of his model sloop ; 
but as if the sad spirit of overhanging trouble had 
touched him also, he found therein the shortest con- 
solation, and was presently back upon my knee, where 
he contented himself with twining his fingers in the 

button-holes of my coat, at intervals gazing up into my 
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face in a perplexed and doubtful manner. So that at 
length I was fain to take pity on him by telling him a 
tale of wreckers and smugglers. Tis to be feared that 
my effort was a sorry one, full of wild improbabilities, 
and sadly wanting in coherence ; but my listener was 
the most tolerant of critics, and drank in every word as 
though it had been gospel truth. 

When at last Goliath and his sister left us for the 
night, Sir William and I retreated to the library, 
lighted our pipes, and sat for a long time in silence ; 
while the storm without rose in fury every minute, so 
that the very walls of the Castle shook and trembled. 

I say we sat, but that is not a correct description of 
the matter ; for Sir William was in his chair scarce two 
minutes at a time, being for ever rising and pacing 
to and fro, as he had done in the drawing-room earlier 
in the evening. 

So eleven o'clock came, and it was soon afterwards 
that Sir William broke a silence of near an hour's 
duration, by thus addressing me: 

"Tullimore," says he, in a very deep and solemn 
voice, ^' I have been trying all night to shake off the 
memory of my dream, but I cannot do it I am 
convinced that there is trouble nigh at hand. I cannot 
name it ; but '|is surely coming, and my fate with it. 
What fate that is, I know not, but if death should come 
to me — Listen I Tullimore," he broke off suddenly, 
raising his hand. ^^ What was that ? " 

Likely enough 'twas but the wind wailing round the 
walls, though, to be sure, it had a very human sound 

''Did you hear that, Tullimore?" continued my 
master, as we both stood listening. 

^I heard the wind shrieking, that was all, Sir 
William/' said I. 
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Presently he went on where he had left off in so 
dismal a strain. 

** If death comes to me to-night, TuUimore— *' 

« Do not talk of death. Sir William," I broke in 
desperately. ''Your dream following on recent events 
has assumed an importance which, under other con- 
ditions, it would not have done. Forget it, Sir William, 
I beg of you — ^forget it as an empty shadow of the 
night" 

In my eagerness I had approached him and laid a 
hand upon his arm. 

*' Tullimore," he replied, looking straight into my 
face, ** you do not understand. Listen ! There are 
times in every man's life when Fate stands stark and 
rigid in his path, and is not to be put aside. Mine 
stands thus before me now. Hark!" he cried, again 
raising his hand. ''What was that? Was tAaf the 
wind, Tullimore?" 

No; there could be no mistaking that sound — the 
mournful booming of a signal-gun at sea. 

'' Some ship in distress," said I. 

"'Tis come, Tullimore, 'tis come," said my master, 
raising his hand to his head, as one half-dazed. 

"Some ship in distress. Sir William," I repeated, 
though I confess that my voice trembled as h said the 
simple words. 

" Hark I there it is ogain" said my master, in a hoarse 
whisper, as that solemn, deep-tonal sound once more 
came borne upon the gale. *' Tullimore," he added, taking 
my hand in his, "you have stood by me as well as ever 
man did ; will you stand by me this night — ^to the end— 
whatever befall ? " 

"Ah I that I will. Sir WilUam, whatever befall 
Through death itself, if needs be." 
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Scarce was that solemn compact sealed, when there 
came a loud knocking at the entrance door. A minute 
later and Gabriel, with water raining from his clothes, 
was standing in the hall. 

<<What is it?" we both asked, in a breath, as the 
dripping Scamp took up his stand on a mat 

" What is it, sirs ? " answered Gabriel, in a voice that 
still quivered with the storm ; " what is it ? Why, it's a 
ship cotched dead upon the Fangs, that's what it is, 
sirs ; a poor bit of a wessel, cotched and torn upon the 
Fangs, wi' every livin' soul aboard her nigh to death ; 
s'elp me!" 

Sir William turned to me with ashen face. Full well 
I knew what was in his mind. Twas in mine also. 

'* The yawl," said he, in a gasping voice, addressing 
Gabriel. "We must aid them. Scamp. The yawl. 
Scamp, do you hear? We must aid them, I say!" 

" Aye, aye, sir, that we must," sang Gabriel, *^ though 
it be like death to put to sea in such a storm as this. 
Aye, that we must, though. It mought be us as were 
aboard yonder, or it nought be some as was near 
and dear to—" 

'' Stop I " almost shrieked Sir William, turning upon 
him fiercely. 

And Gabriel's face dropped on the instant ; his eyes 
sought the mat, and he stood silent and abashed. 

In a moment Sir William was calm again, and from 
then, and throughout that fearful night, he was the 
clear-headed, brave, resourceful leader, whose presence 
of mind never once deserted him. 

"Do you come with us, TuUimore?" he asked. 
"Twill be a perilous business." 

" Certainly," I answered. 

" Put these on, then," said he, handing me a suit of 
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oilskins from a cupboard. And tlien, when he had 
clothed himself in like manner, we set out into the 
storm, and fought our way to the creek. 

And what a walk that was, battling against the fury 
of the gale, step by step, with heads bent low, driven 
hither and thither, but always moving forward. And 
yet this was but child's play compared with what 
awaited us. 

Scarcely were we clear of the grounds when the 
signal-gun boomed forth again, and Sir William, who 
was in front, pressed on with increased speed, calling 
on us to do the same, in a shout, which the gale rent 
into little more than a loud whisper. 

** Aye, aye, sir,** roared Gabriel, and seizing my arm, 
plunged forward, cursing at every step the powers that 
fought against us. 

Thus we came at length to the foot of the rising 
ground forming one side of the creek, and battled our 
way towards the top. 

** Down flat i " shouted Sir William, as we were near 
the summit, and his warning came only just in time, 
for at that instant we met the unbroken power of the 
hurricane, against which no man could stand in such 
a place. Lying there, clutching tightly at the herbage 
with our hands, we looked out on the wild chaos of 
maddened ocean, leaping, writhing, and roaring like 
some mighty, tortured beast. A sight too grand and 
terrible for words. 

And there, out by the northern point, where the 
waves broke in seething foam upon the cruel Fangs, 
shone the light which marked the stricken ship. 

Again the gun boomed forth, sounding amid the 

roar and turmoil like a solemn death-knell. 

« Back ! " cried Sir William ; "down to the creek." 
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His words flew past us with a mocking shriek, as 
though daring us to follow, which was, indeed, no easy 
matter. 

Twas Gabriel who first reached the yawl, where it 
lay tucked up snugly, so to speak, close beneath ^he 
shelter of the rocks, on the leeward side of the harbour, 
and when we, too, gained the spot, he was already 
aboard, making ready to cast off. A few minutes later 
and we were moving out 

So long as we remained covered by the cliffs, which 
broke the force of wind and wave, we sailed in water 
which was calm when compared with the boiling 
cauldron without But when this shelter was once 
passed, we met the full might of the gale, and with 
a sudden leap, the yawl heeled over and bounded off 
beneath her solitary jib -sail like a thing possessed. 
And, strange as it may read, all fear left me in that 
first wild rush of the gallant little vessel. I became, as 
it were, a part of her, exulting in her strenuous, 
straining fight ; and though death lurked in each 
giant, battering wave, I had no thought or fear of 
him. 

Once more there came that hopeless boom; and 
almost in the same moment (or so at least it seemed 
to my distorted senses), we shot by the ill-fated vessel. 
Twas but a flashing sight I had of her, but 'twas 
enough to show that which made my heart stand still 
with horror. 

A great light flared upon her deck, and made plain 
my lady lashed to the mainmast with Lord Braxton, 
hatless and distraught, encircling her with his arms. 
Sir William's dream was there in tragic, grim reality. 

Horror, dread, paralysing horror, sealed our lips, as 
we flew by in the shrieking gale; but presently the 
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yawl shuddered to die hdnii as Sir WOUam, with a 
wild, despairing ciy, put her suddenly about and bore 
down upon the Fangs. 

The poor, battered vessel lay in the outer ledge of 
rock, her stem dippii^; towards the deep wator. No 
other soul was to be seen aboard her save those two 
pathetic figures— my lady drooping, senseless by the 
mast ; her husband seeking to shield her with his arms. 
Twas like seeking death to do it in such a sea, but l^ 
a dextrous handling of die helm. Sir William contrived 
to bring us for a moment alongside the low-lying stem. 
There was a sickening crash, but the yawl held good, 
and bounded off again. In that same moment I saw a 
flying figure leap across the dividing chasm of hungerii^ 
water. Twas Gabriel with a life-line coiled about his 
arm, the odier end of which was already made fast to 
the yawL 

Stag^[ering up the sloping deck he reached the 
mainmast and stood before Lord Braxton. The next 
instant he had, with the other's help, pulled aboard a 
stout rope, which was fastened to the thinner line, and 
secured it to the mainmast How the rest was done I 
know not, for we then drifted astern and the spray was 
blinding, but I know that we presently dragged my 
lady abroad the yawl, bruised and insensible, but still 
alive. Then as we again drew near to save the other 
two, there came an awful sound of rending timber. 

"^Good God I" cried Sir William, <'she breaks, she 
sinks. Gabriel 1 Gabriel I " 

*'Aye, Bye, sir," came the answering cry, cheery to 
the last 

<< My God ! my God I " rang out another cry ; but 
from whose lips it came is known only to Him whose 
name was called upon. 
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Raising her bows to Heaven, like some human 
creature in dumb supplication, the stricken ship sank 
backwards by the stem, and disappeared, as it had been 
a stone, in ten fathoms of cruel, hungering ocean; 
bearing with her into that dark abyss as true and 
faithful a heart as ever served a master ; bearing with 
her, too, him whose wild and hellish ccaving for revenge 
had thus led him to a violent death. 

What more shall I write of that dread night ? Surely 
nothing. The raising of the Castle, the tramp of hurried 
feet ; the anxious voices ; the turmoil of it all What 
were these things when compared with what had gone 
before? Again, I answer, nothing. God in His great 
mercy had turned aside the revengeful hand of man ; 
had brought us home, through direst peril, with her, 
for whose sake we had gladly risked our lives, safe 
within our care. And if in doing this He had seen fit 
to ta»ke to Himself a brave and faithful soul, what 
flattered it, hard though it seemed to us ? For bethink 
you of the words : '' Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friend." 

Yes, surely, 'twas exceeding well with Gabriel I 
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CHAPTER XXXI 



"port after stormy seas" 



AND now in these dosii^ pages, I would fain 
pass over the sad days which followed that 
terrible night — ^the grief and mourning for the 
faithful Gabriel ; the long illness of my lady ; the 
sorrow of it all ; and I would go forward to a bright 
morning in the early spring of 1817, when, amid great 
rejoicing, Sir William led my lady to the altar in 
Treemartin Church, that all the world might know her 
for his wife. 

Ah I that was a glad day for all of us, and most of 
all, perhaps, for me, who had had no small share in 
bringing it about As Mr. Blake, the Bristol agent, 
observed, tapping his snuff-box, and looking wonder- 
fully knowii^, '' Twas worth some years of life to see it, 
now, damme if it wasn't." Yes, a great day truly, and 
one to be remembered. Goliath was there, bearing 
my lad/s train with not a little pride ; Miss Vellacott, 
looking amazingly pretty, to my way of thinking, in 
her bridesmaid's gown. Mrs. Vince, by whose never- 
failing watchfulness, under God's blessing, my lady had 
been won back to health and strength. And, to crown 
all, in the centre of the front row of singers, in the 
western gallery, Tim Trebble, male saparano, arch-liar 
and craftiest of the crafty, in all the glory of a new blue 
coat, resplendent with brass buttons — ^singing counter- 
tenor with a fervency of manner and innocency of face 
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truly remarkable. Creeping back to the Castle when 
my lady was convalescent, he had, at her request, been 
pardoned ; and so lived on triumphantly at the Castle 
till he was well past eighty, lying and deceiving to the 
last 

Fain would I linger over the happy days which 
followed, but it may not be — ^'twas not in the bargain, 
and I have already writ too much. Sufficient it is for 
me if my humble endeavours have made clear that 
which heretofore has, in divers quarters, been distorted 
by the busy tongues of ignorant and evil - minded 
slanderers. Such persons, either for pure gossip's 
sake, or actuated by a petty envy of Sir William's 
altered circumstances (an alteration brought about by 
my lady's wealth), have not been ashamed to attempt 
the slurring of the characters of my master and his 
wife, by spreading abroad false statements concerning 
those days with which this record deals. To give the 
lie to these idle, wicked tales, and put Sir William and 
my lady before you in their true light, was my one 
object when I undertook this, to me, Herculean task ; 
and if, in this, I have succeeded, my reward is indeed 
gre&t beyond measure. 

And that is all. No, not quite all. 

I write these concluding lines in my Cornish home, 
on a beauteous summer's evening ; the birds are singing 
— ^the garden is ablaze with flowers ; and as I raise my 
eyes and look through the open window-doors, I see 
two people walking on the lawn. They are Goliath 
and his sister. The former is a broad-shouldered, 
handsome man, well past his prime. He has 'Most" 
nothing, though for many years he has served his 
country well, and bears the name of general. His 
sister is not so young as when I first saw her from my 
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window, walking on the lawn at Creekmouth Casth 
but for me she is more beautiful than even And that 
takes me back to an event now nearly forty years gone 
by. Twas some two yesrs after the marriage of Sir 
William to Madam Domino (let me call her so once 
morel). Twas, in fact, another wedding in which I 
played a prominent and indispensable part • . . But here 
I am, as of old, tripping to the very end, and dragging in 
matters which have no place within these pages. 

Behold I I have told my tale, I have played my 
part, and would now bow myself off the stage with 
heartfelt gratitude — ^whether to the accompaniment of 
applause or otherwise I know not. 



THE END 
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